Les difficultés ecclésiologiques de la lettre aux Ephésiens. 
De quelques suggestions 


La question du modèle de l’ecclésiologie des homologoumena a été 
affrontée dans un précédent article sur lequel les réflexions qui suivent 
s’appuieront et qu’elles supposeront connu ('). On peut en résumer les 
résultats succinctement, et de maniére négative: les homologoumena 
ne font pas du concept de «peuple de Dieu» un Oberbegriff(), et 
même on ne saurait trouver en ces lettres un quelconque Oberbegriff 
ecclésiologique. Force nous est de constater qu’il n’en est pas de 
même dans les antilegomena, où dominent les métaphores de la tête et 
du corps pour désigner respectivement le Christ et l’Église. 

Bien des commentaires qualifient la lettre aux Ephésiens 
(désormais Ep) d'exhortation à l'unité ecclésiale(*), voire de traité 
d'ecclésiologie. Si l’insistance ecclésiologique est manifeste, elle n'est 
cependant pas sans soulever quelques difficultés. La plus connue se 
trouve en Ep 5,22-33, oü la métaphore corporelle est appliquée à la 
relation entre les époux chrétiens. Il semble en effet impossible 
d'établir une homologie entre les deux plans, de dire que l'épouse 
(chrétienne) est le corps de son mari, de la méme facon que l'Église 
est le corps du Christ: en quoi l'épouse le serait-elle, si elle et son mari 
ont chacun leur propre corps, s'ils sont en outre l'un et l'autre 
membres du méme corps ecclésial et si, comme tels, ils n'ont qu'une 
seule et méme téte, le Christ(^)? Une autre difficulté, plus radicale 


(©) J.-N. ALETTI «Le statut de l'Église dans les lettres pauliniennes. 
Réflexions sur quelques paradoxes», Bib 83 (2002) 153-174. 

(°) Expression empruntée à W. Kraus, Das Volk Gottes. Zur Grundlegung 
der Ekklesiologie bei Paulus (WUNT 85; Tübingen 1996). 

(5) H. von Soden parlait de «dithyrambe sur l'unité», formulation dont j'ai eu 
connaissance gráce à T.K. HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk im Epheserbrief», 
Kirche und Volk Gottes. FS Jürgen Roloff (éd. M. KARRER — W. KRAUS - O. 
MERK) (Neukirchener 2000) 176-194 (p. 190). 

, © Noter également qu'à aucun moment Ep 5,22-33 n'appelle le Christ et 
l'Eglise respectivement époux et épouse, alors que les v. 25-27 renvoient 
manifestement à un tel arriére-fond. Pour les multiples difficultés soulevées par 
Ep 5,22-33, je me permets de renvoyer à mon commentaire, Saint Paul épitre aux 
Éphésiens (Études bibliques 42; Paris 2001) 276-277 (exégèse d'Ep 5,23). La 
discussion relative à la pertinence des métaphores se trouve aux p. 278-293. 
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parce que touchant le statut méme de l'Église, et que le présent essai 
se propose d’affronter, pourrait être ainsi formulée: quelle place Ep 
donne-t-elle à Israël dans la mémoire de l’Église et dans l’histoire du 
salut? Car, en Ep, la situation actuelle de l’Église est décrite positive- 
ment, mais sans lien avec Israël (et pas davantage avec les annonces 
de salut faites à ce peuple)(°). Faut-il en conclure que, dès les 
antilegomena, Israël, et avec lui le judaïsme, fait partie du refoulé de 
l'Église? Bref, les énoncés ecclésiologiques d’Ep invitent l'exégéte au 
discernement. 

Après avoir montré que si l’ecclésiologie d’Ep ne met pas l’Église 
en relation avec Israël et le judaïsme c’est à cause du statut que 
son auteur accorde au groupe chrétien, nous comparerons cette 
ecclésiologie à celle de Rm 9-11 et des autres homologoumena, pour 
vérifier, si, comme on l’a dit par le passé et comme on le répète encore, 
les deux sont divergentes, voire opposées. 


1. Le statut eschatologique de l’Église 


Commençons par montrer que les problèmes ecclésiologiques ci- 
dessus mentionnés existent vraiment et qu’ils viennent de ce qu’Ep 
confère à l’Église un statut eschatologique. Comment une entité 
eschatologique aurait-elle en effet besoin d’une attache ou d’une 
mémoire historique, mondaine donc? 

Que l’Église soit présentée par Ep comme une entité eschatolo- 
gique ne devrait pas faire l’objet de longs développements, tant les 
énoncés invitent à cette conclusion. Il y a d’abord ceux où il est dit que 
les membres de l’Église sont ressuscités et assis dans les cieux, lá où 
est le Christ, et qu’ils sont désormais hors de portée des puissances 
maléfiques, célestes (esprit mauvais) et mondaines (politiques ou 
autres; 2,1-6). Comment, de la situation glorieuse des membres, ne 
serait-on pas autorisé à dire qu'il en est de méme pour l’Église? Il y a 
ensuite les énoncés où le Christ et l’Église sont respectivement appelés 
tête et corps, et où la logique de l’image exige qu’on associe la 
situation de l'Église à celle du Christ: la tête pourrait-elle être 
ressuscitée sans que son corps le soit? 

Les métaphores de la téte et du corps sont sans doute celles qui 
connotent le plus explicitement la nature eschatologique de l’Église (5). 


C) Ainsi, HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 190. 
(£) Le terme oôpa désigne l'Eglise en Ep 1,23; 2,16; 4,4. 12. 16; 5,23.30. Pour 
le référent ecclésial du «un seul corps» de 2,16, voir ALETTI, Ephésiens, 154. 
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Certes, ce ne sont pas les seules images décrivant l’Église en Ep. 
Suivant en cela les homologoumena, Ep en utilise en effet plusieurs 
autres: les croyants sont la possession (repıroinots) de Dieu (1,14)(’), 
ils forment désormais un seul homme nouveau (2,15; 4,24) (5), un 
temple saint (vaög aytoc) dans le Seigneur (2,21), une demeure 
(katoukntnpiov) de Dieu dans 1’ Esprit (2,22) (°). Cette réelle diversité 
montre bien que le Christ n’est pas le seul par rapport auquel l’Église 
est décrite en Ep. Les images de téte et de corps sont néanmoins les 


` A 


plus fréquentes, et les seules à être expliquées, explicitées. Elles 
soulignent en outre que le Christ et l’Église sont inséparables, que 
l'Église recoit du Christ ressuscité tout ce qui lui est nécessaire pour sa 
croissance et sa perfection (4,12-13) (°). S’il est généralement admis 


C) Selon les uns, le syntagme ts neptnoinoeme de 1,14 a un sens actif (et les 
croyants en sont alors le sujet), et selon les autres un sens passif (les croyants sont 
alors la possession de Dieu). Pour une justification du sens passif, voir ALETTI, 
Éphésiens, 82. 

(5 Comme pour celui de la précédente, le référent de cette expression est 
aussi trés discuté. L'interprétation ecclésiologique est préférée par de nombreux 
commentaires, et l'on ne peut que renvoyer aux motivations qui y sont données. 
Voir, entre autres, ALETTI, Éphésiens, 152-153 et 238. 

(°) Eu égard aux métaphores ecclésiales des homologoumena, cóua du Christ 
(1 Co 12,12-27), yewpyrov, oikodoun (1 Co 3,9), Aaóc (2 Co 6,16b; Rm 9,25-26) 
et vaóc de Dieu (1 Co 3,16-17; 2 Co 6,16a), on peut relever de réelles 
ressemblances. Noter cependant l'absence en Ep du terme Aoóc, dont on va 
montrer qu'elle n'est pas fortuite. 

() Si l'existence de l'Église est le résultat de l’œuvre salvifique, il est plus 
difficile d'en déterminer le terminus a quo: à la croix ou à la résurrection? Car si 
Ep 2,19-22 attribue la constitution de l'Église comme demeure de Dieu et temple 
saint à l’œuvre accomplie par le Christ en croix, Ep 1,20-23 affirme de son côté 
que l'étre-téte du Christ et l'étre-corps de l’Église, qui lui est corrélatif, sont un 
effet de la seigneurie que Dieu a conférée au Christ en le ressuscitant des morts. 
L'écart entre les deux séries d'énoncés est encore aujourd'hui attribué par la 
plupart des commentateurs à des couches rédactionnelles différentes. On pourrait 
aussi être tenté de concilier les passages en disant que l’Église fut créée à la croix 
et qu'elle ne devint corps du Christ qu'aprés la résurrection de ce dernier. Mais 
avant d'opposer ou d'harmoniser les énoncés, il importe de noter que la lettre 
attribue l’œuvre rédemptrice à la fois à Dieu le Père et au Christ, Ep 2 constituant 
un diptyque, dont les deux volets (v.1-10 et 11-22) sont inséparables — pour une 
démonstration, voir ALETTI, Éphésiens, 112-113 — : le premier insiste sur le fait 
que Dieu nous a fait revivre et ressusciter avec le Christ, et le deuxiéme, sur la 
réconciliation et la pacification opérées par le Christ à la croix. Le rédacteur ne 
suit pas un ordre chronologique, puisqu'il commence par affirmer que les 
croyants ont été ressuscités par Dieu (v.1-10), pour, seulement ensuite, dire qu'ils 
furent réconciliés et unifiés à la croix (v.11-22): la logique y est celle de la 
préséance divine, l’œuvre attribuée à Dieu le Père étant présentée avant celle du 
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que l’image de l'Église-corps vient des homologoumena, plus 
précisément de 1 Co 12, il faut immédiatement ajouter qu'en Ep (") la 
tête n’est plus un membre du corps parmi d’autres, mais désigne le 
seul Christ ressuscité, de qui le corps ecclésial reçoit vie et croissance. 
L'image doit en effet être comprise correctement, car pour les corps 
physiques, la téte, essentielle 4 leur existence, ne saurait vivre sans les 
membres qui sont eux aussi essentiels à la survie de l’ensemble. En 
nommant le Christ téte, Col et Ep n’entendent certainement pas dire 
qu'il fait partie du corps qu’ est l'Église, mais souligner l'impossibilité 
dans laquelle l’Église est d’être séparée du Christ: comment le corps 
privé de sa tête pourrait-il vivre, a fortiori grandir et s'orienter? A n'en 
pas douter, le rapport tête/corps vise à souligner l’union étroite et 
infrangible du Christ et de l'Église et, indirectement, la nature 
eschatologique de cette derniére. 


2. Une continuité avec Israél et le judaisme en Ep? 


Avant de vérifier qu'il y a un lien entre la maniére dont Ep voit la 
nature eschatologique de l’Église et la relation des chrétiens à Israël et 
au judaisme, il importe de se demander si la lettre établit une 
quelconque continuité entre l'Église et Israël ou entre l'Église et le 
judaisme, et, le cas échéant, de déterminer la nature de leur relation. 
La plupart des commentateurs pensent que la thématique d'Israél est 
absente (ou presque) de la lettre et que rien n'y est dit sur le lien de 
l'Église au peuple de Dieu (?). Un simple relevé des vocables semble 
leur donner raison: ’IopanA n'apparait qu'une fois, en Ep 2,12; quant 
à Iovóoáoc, on ne ly trouvera pas. Mais cette constatation ne suffit pas, 
car tout au long d'Ep 2,11-22 on peut repérer des allusions voilées à 
Israél. Si l'on considére Ep 2,11-12, on doit admettre que la situation 
d'Israél y est décrite de facon ambigué: le v.11 donne à penser que les 
dénominations sont superficielles et seulement physiques, et le v.12 
qu'elles sont profondes et religieuses, car Israél croyait au vrai Dieu, 
avait recu les alliances de la promesse, et espérait des biens véritables. 

Effectivement, le v.11 oppose la situation respective des non 


Christ. La remarque vaut pour Ep 1,20-23. Ce n'est donc pas à partir de la 
chronologie qu'il faut interpréter les énoncés sotériologiques d'Ep, mais du róle 
spécifique attribué à chacun des agents de l’œuvre salvifique. 

(') La remarque vaut évidemment pour Col (voir 1,18.24; 2,19; 3,15). 

(?) Voir le dernier essai en date, celui de HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 
191. 
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circoncis et des circoncis, mais en soulignant, grâce à deux vocables 
formant une reversio, 


a Ev oopkt 

b OÙ AEYOLEVOL 
b Ts Aeyouévne 
a  EV oapki 


(1) que la différence entre les deux groupes se situe dans la chair, 
(2) que c'est le langage, avec toute sa force métonymique (**), qui a 
fixé ces différences charnelles, (3) que ce sont ceux appelés «circonci- 
sion» qui nomment les autres «prépuce» et donnent à |’ appellation un 
sens pejorative ('*). Partant d'une différence apparemment superfi- 
cielle, mais durablement inscrite dans la chair, l’auteur de la lettre 
passe immédiatement aux implications religieuses fondamentales. 
C’est par rapport aux privilèges religieux des juifs, et pas seulement à 
partir de ce qu’ils disent des Gentils, qu’Ep va énumérer ce que fut le 
handicap religieux de ceux qui étaient auparavant païens. 

Cela dit, il est étonnant de voir que les bienfaits obtenus par les 
ethnico-chrétiens en Ep 2,19-22 ne correspondent pas exactement aux 
manques attribués aux non circoncis en Ep 2,12 (**). En effet, il ne faut 
pas oublier que la fin de la péricope (2,19-22) ne décrit pas le 
changement d’identité des chrétiens issus de la gentilité comme une 
entrée dans la norteia d'Israël mais dans celle des saints (**). Selon 
plusieurs commentateurs, qui s’appuient sur le parallélisme existant 


(5) La métonymie consiste à passer sémantiquement (1) pour l &kpoBvotia, 
de l’objet (le prépuce) au statut (être incirconcis) puis au groupe (les incirconcis), 
avec une connotation religieuse (les paiens, adonnés à l’idolâtrie) et aussi socio- 
politique (les Nations), (2) pour la nepıroun, de l'opération (couper le prépuce), 
au résultat (être circoncis), et de lá au groupe (les circoncis, la circoncision), avec 
une connotation religieuse (les juifs, adorateurs du vrai Dieu) et socio-politique 
(Israël). 

(^) En Ep 2,11, le participe passif Aeyöuevoı n'est pas théologique et le 
deuxième, Aeyopévng est délibérément amphibologique. Pour une démonstration, 
voir ALETTI, Éphésiens, 141. 

(5) L’ observation rejoint celle de HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 190 et 
191, qui relève les glissements et les asymétries qui vont d’Ep 2,11-12 à 2,19-22; 
aux v.11-12, il manque aux Gentils de n'étre pas d’Israël, et l'on attendrait que le 
passage déclare le manque comblé par une intégration ou une substitution; or, tel 
n’est pas le cas. 

(1$) Sur la politeia et sur les changements possibles de politeia à l'époque, 
voir S.J.D. COHEN, The Beginnings of Jewishness. Boundaries, Varieties, 
Uncertainties (Berkeley — Los Angeles — London 1999) 125-127. 
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entre Ep 2,12 et 19, la formule du v.19 équivaut a celle du v.12, et 
entend signifier que les croyants issus de la gentilité sont devenus juifs, 
membres du peuple d'Israél, la nation sainte (Ex 19,6) (7). Pareille 
exégèse implique évidemment que les Gentils ont été purement et 
simplement incorporés dans le peuple d'Israél. Mais le contexte 
interdit que l'adjectif «saints» désigne tous les israélites, car le v.19 est 
en décalage par rapport au v.12: si les ethnico-chrétiens avaient 
désormais la politeia d' Israël, ils devraient obéir à ses institutions, à la 


(7) Ainsi J.J. MEUZELAAR, Der Leib des Messias. Eine exegetische Studie 
über den Gedanken vom Leib Christi in den Paulusbriefen (Assen 1961) 63-64; 
M. BARTH, Ephesians (AB; New York 1974) 269-270. 

Les autres interprétations n'intéressant pas directement la problématique qui 
nous occupe ici, nous les mentionnons sans les discuter dans le détail, mais 
uniquement pour mettre en évidence le caractére amphibologique de l'expression 
«concitoyens des saints» en Ep 2,19: (1) Paul désignerait ainsi l'intégration des 
Gentils à la communauté chrétienne d'origine juive, qui forme désormais l'Israél 
de Dieu (R. PENNA, Lettera agli Efesini. Introduzione, versione, commento [SOC 
10; Bologna 1988] 148), (2) ou à l'assemblée angélique céleste, car en adhérant à 
l'Évangile, en étant donc ressuscités avec le Christ et assis avec lui dans les cieux 
(Ep 2,5-6), les croyants convertis du paganisme feraient désormais partie de la 
patrie céleste et auraient la citoyenneté des anges (H. SCHLIER, Der Brief an die 
Epheser. Ein Kommentar [Düsseldorf 71971] 140-141; F.-J. STEINMETZ, Protolo- 
gische Heilszuversicht. Die Strukturen des soteriologischen und christologischen 
Denkens im Kolosser- und Epheserbrief [Frankfurt am M. 1969] 48; J. GNILKA, 
Der Epheserbrief [HTKNT X,2; Freiburg — Basel — Wien, 1971] 154; A. 
LINDEMANN, Die Aufhebung der Zeit. Geschichtsverständnis und Eschatologie im 
Epheserbrief [SNT 12; Góttingen 1975] 183; A.T. LINCOLN, Ephesians, [WBC 
42; Dallas, TX 1990] 151). S'il est vrai que l'adjectif «saints» désigne les anges 
en certains écrits juifs de l'époque, depuis le début d'Ep le méme adjectif a 
désigné les chrétiens, et il en sera de méme dans le reste de la lettre; si donc, sans 
fournir d'indice clair, Paul désigne ici les anges, il court le risque de voir le mot 
interprété à partir de ses précédentes occurrences. Comme il n'y a aucun indice 
autorisant à changer de référent, le lecteur doit comprendre qu'il s'agit des 
chrétiens, déclarés maintenant saints, parce que sanctifiés par l'agir du Christ 
décrit aux v.14-18. (3) le vocable «saints» désignerait tous les membres de 
l’Église, ceux que Paul a appelés ainsi depuis le début de sa lettre (Ep 
1,1.4.15.18); exégése qui est la plus suivie (voir, entre autres, K.T. ABBOTT, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians [ICC; Edinburgh 1897; 1946] 69; F. MUSSNER, Christus, das All und 
die Kirche im Epheserbrief [TrThSt 5; Trier 1955] 105-106; J. PFAMMATTER, Die 
Kirche als Bau. Eine exegetisch-theologiesch Studie zur Ekklesiologie der 
Paulusbriefen [AnGr 110; Roma 1960] 76-77; F. GAUGLER, Der Epheserbrief [AS 
6; Zürich 1966] 120; H. MERKLEIN, Das kirchliche Amt nach dem Epheserbrief 
[SANT 33; München 1973] 132; R.P. MEYER, Kirche und Mission im 
Epheserbrief [KBW; Stuttgart 1977] 141; O'Brien, Ephesians, 211). 
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Loi (#) donc. Or, rien ne leur est demandé à cet égard: il n'est dit ni 
qu'ils se sont fait circoncire (ou doivent l'étre), ni que leur politeuma 
est la Loi: la manière dont l'auteur de la lettre s'adresse à eux, en les 
appelant £0vr indique bien qu'ils ne sont ni circoncis ni sujets de la 
Loi (2,11; 3,1). Les «saints» dont parle Ep 2,19 ne sont pas des 
israélites (et pas davantage tous les israélites ou tous les juifs), mais 
des chrétiens, vraisemblablement ceux issus du judaïsme (°). Qu'il 
s'agisse de chrétiens d'origine juive n'implique pas, répétons-le, que le 
politeuma commun aux judéo- et ethnico-chrétiens soit la constitution 
juive, la loi mosaique, car les v.14-18 ont dit que les uns et les autres 
sont devenus une humanité nouvelle et que la Loi a été détruite. Ce 
qu'avec le substantif ovunodAiton le verset veut indiquer, c'est que les 
chrétiens non circoncis ont désormais une véritable identité qu'ils 
partagent pleinement avec les chrétiens circoncis. De ce que la politeia 
des chrétiens n'est pas celle d'Israél, on peut certes conclure avec 
raison que l'Église n'en est pas un substitut (?), mais aussi que les 
manques des paiens énumérés en Ep 2,11-12 n'ont pas été comblés en 
rapport à ce peuple. Cela peut signifier que l'auteur d' Ep considére les 
priviléges d'Israél comme imparfaits ou provisoires, mais il ne le dit 
pas explicitement; une seule chose est clairement dite: la suppression 
des manques s'est faite de maniére autre et inouie, puisqu'elle est 
appelée création (2,15). 

Outre Ep 2,19, oü le présent des ethnico-chrétiens n'est pas mis en 
relation à Israél, 2,1-5a fournit un argument supplémentaire en faveur 
de la non continuité: si, jusqu'à l'événement pascal, l'histoire de tous 
les hommes, juifs ou non, fut celle des péchés (2,1-3.5a), comment les 
chrétiens auraient-ils pu recevoir quelque chose de positif de 
l'humanité ancienne, méme juive (?!)? Bref, avec le passé des Gentils 
comme avec celui des juifs (voire d’Israël), l’Église est en disconti- 
nuité fondamentale, car elle a tout recu avec le Christ, comme téte 
(1,22), et l'Esprit, comme arrhes des bénédictions futures (1,14). 

Un autre argument peut encore être trouvé en Ep 2,14-15, où il est 
dit que le Christ a détruit la Loi, facteur de haine entre juifs et païens. 


(5) Écrit avec une majuscule, le mot désignera désormais invariablement le 
systéme mosaique. 

(P) Pour l’état de la question, voir, entre autres, ALETTI, Éphésiens, 158-160. 

(9) Voir sur le sujet les observations de PENNA, Efesini, 148. 

(21) Ep 2 ne suit pas des passages comme Ga 1, où l'apótre parle de son passé 
juif comme celui d'un pharisien à la conduite exemplaire, mais se rattache plutót 
à Rm 5,12-19 et 7,7-25, oü la situation d' Adam et de son lignage est désespérée. 
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Sans polémiquer contre la Loi (?), le passage constate seulement sa 
disparition, sa destruction (?). Cela dit, la présence du vocable vóuoc 
n’est pas accidentelle, car, dés le v.11, le rédacteur mentionnait une loi 
fondamentale du système mosaïque, la circoncision, et il présente 
maintenant ce dernier comme cause directe de division entre Israél et 
les Nations; le v.15 ne fait ainsi que nommer une réalité déja visée 
depuis le v.11. 

La loi mosaïque est donc identifiée à la haine, selon une 
métonymie inverse de la première, celle du Christ paix (Ep 2,14). On 
notera le changement d’ optique par rapport à Rm, où Paul ne dit pas 
que la Loi a été détruite, méme si elle ne touche plus les chrétiens, 
morts avec le Christ à la Loi et au péché (^), un changement explicable 
par l’évolution du tissu ecclésial, car seule l’expérience ecclésiale — 

la manière dont l’unité s’était faite entre chrétiens d’origine juive et 

païenne, et le rôle que la Loi avait ou n’avait plus dans les Églises 
d’alors — justifie une affirmation d’autant plus forte qu’elle pouvait 
choquer les croyants d’origine juive. Bref, du passé juif et du judaïsme, 
Ep retient surtout le négatif (^), et nous pouvons maintenant ajouter 
que la raison en est fondamentalement le statut eschatologique des 
chrétiens et de l'Église. 

Si pour Ep l’Église n'a rien en commun avec l’Israël historique, 
peuple élu, mais appartenant à l’histoire, ni avec le judaïsme, parce que 
religion centrée sur la Loi, cela signifie-t-il pour autant que son auteur 
supprime tout lien de mémoire et de dialogue avec l'un et l'autre? 
D’Israél, l'Église n'a-t-elle pas conservé la mémoire, puisqu'elle a fait 
siennes ses Écritures saintes? Il est vrai que, même si l'auteur d'Ep 
reprend bien des mots ou expressions bibliques, à la différence des 
homologoumena, il n’argumente pas en utilisant les Ecritures comme 
preuve d'autorité (2%. Sans vouloir, affronter ici dans toute son 


(?) Ce trait a été bien relevé par HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 191. 

(3) Qu'on interprète le participe kotoapyrjoac comme une abolition, une 
totale inefficacité (ainsi, pour HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 191, elle est 
devenue unwirksam) ou inutilité, le sens n'en est pas fondamentalement changé. 

(2*) Dans les homologoumena, Paul signale plusieurs fois que le régime de la 
Loi est obsoléte pour les chrétiens (Ga 3,24-25; Rm 6,14; etc.). 

(5) Une constatation analogue a été déjà faire par HECKEL, «Kirche und 
Gottesvolk», 190, selon qui Ep ne décrit pas Israél comme peuple par lequel est 
venu le salut ni comme peuple de la promesse (une promesse qui trouverait son 
accomplissement dans l'Église). 

(^$) La remarque vaut aussi pour la citation du Ps 67-68,19 en Ep 4,8 et pour 
le midrash pesher qui la suit (Ep 4,9-16). 
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amplitude la maniére dont Ep voit les Ecritures, disons seulement que 
le nombre limité des citations scripturaires vient de ce que l’insistance 
y est mise sur le pvotrptov, autrement dit sur la nouveauté des 
situations et des catégories les exprimant(?’). Or, la nouveauté vient 
principalement de la relation qu’entretiennent, au sein de l’Église, les 
chrétiens issus du judaisme et de la gentilité, relation qu’il faut 
maintenant étudier de plus près. 


3. Israël et le judaïsme comme référents internes à l’Église 


Ep ne parle de relations entre circoncis et incirconcis — ou entre 
Israël et les Nations — que pour opposer une situation passée 
d'exclusion (pour les Gentils) à une situation actuelle de réconcilia- 
tion, de paix et d’unité. La relation au monde juif n’est donc pas 
ignorée d’Ep, mais elle reste interne au groupe ecclésial, comme 
relation entre chrétiens d’origine juive et paienne, ainsi que Heckel l’a 
noté: «Der Brief blickt nur noch auf Christen und deren Einheit 
untereinander, er spitzt dabei auch die Israelfrage zu auf eine 
innerchristliche Problematik» (*). Il ne faut pas oublier que c’est cette 
union, réalisée de manière inouie, et portant pour cette raison le nom 
de création, qui constitue l’élément caractéristique essentiel du 
votrptov pour Ep, et qui souligne le rôle nouveau que l’Église s'est 
alors reconnu: non seulement celui d'annoncer le uvotnptov à tous, 
mais aussi celui d’être elle-même incluse dans sa révélation. En 
annonçant le mystère, l’Église annonce ce qui la constitue fonda- 
mentalement: elle fait désormais partie du message, et c’est en prenant 
connaissance de ce qu’elle est, que le monde pourra reconnaître les 
voies de Dieu. Les enjeux sont évidemment de taille, et l’auteur d’Ep 
a sans aucun doute perçu que ce que l’Église vivait, comme unité 
diversifiée, comme union de juifs et de non juifs, etc., était un 
témoignage essentiel à l’ Évangile. 

L'union entre croyants d'origine juive et paienne est paradoxale, 
puisque d’un côté ils ne forment qu’une seule entité, n’ayant rien en 


(7) Sur l'importance du pvotrpvov et la nouveauté des catégories choisies 
pour l’exprimer, Voir ALETTI, Éphésiens, 182-184 (excursus sur le pvotrptov, 
dont je me permets de souligner l'importance heuristique) et 189-190. Que le 
uvotprov porte avec lui la nouveauté, n’implique pas un abandon des Ecritures, 
seulement leur relecture marquée par cette nouveauté. 

(5) HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 192 (je souligne). Il s'empresse 
d'ajouter que, pour évaluer les positions de l'auteur d'Ep, il ne faut pas oublier 
cet aspect. 
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commun avec celles, mondaines et historiques, qui l'ont précédée (cf. 
2,15-16), mais de l’autre, les deux composantes de l'union — celle 
d’origine juive et celle d’origine païenne — conservent certaines de 
leurs caractéristiques anciennes: les £0vn restent €6vy (?). Cet état de 
fait ne signifie pas seulement que les différences culturelles et sociales 
de chaque peuple sont compatibles avec I’ Evangile, autrement dit avec 
l'étre-en-Église, mais aussi que l’ Évangile ne s’identifie pas aux codes 
(culturels et sociaux) des groupes composant l’humanité, qu’il est bien 
plutôt ce qui doit purifier, voire fondamentalement convertir chaque 
code, autrement dit chaque culture et société. Cela veut encore dire que 
l'Évangile peut être vécu en des cultures et des sociétés diverses, et 
surtout, que l’Église doit manifester ce qu’est la véritable unité, celle 
qui ne se fait pas par absorption de l’une des deux composantes ou 
par extinction de la diversité des appartenances raciale, culturelle et 
sociale. 

La permanence des dénominations Israël/Nations, juifs/non juifs 
va également de pair avec la non reprise de l’expression «peuple de 
Dieu» pour désigner l’Église, comme cela a déjà été signalé plus haut. 
Les métaphores utilisées pour exprimer le mystère en Ep 3,6 sont 
d’ailleurs instructives, autant par ce qu’elles énoncent que par ce 
qu'elles taisent (°). 

Certains exégètes disent d'ailleurs un peu (trop) vite qu’ Ep passe 
sous silence les promesses faites aux Israélites (^); 2,12 dit en effet 
explicitement que c’est 4 eux — méme si ce ne fut pas seulement pour 
eux — que les promesses furent faites, et en affirmant que les Nations 
sont devenues ovykAnpovóua, ovcocmua et ovuuétoxa Tfjg 
enaryyeAtac, 3,6 entend bien indiquer l'identité ou le statut qui est 


(*) Voir Ep 3,1. Même si Ep ne formule pas la réciproque (car la lettre 
s'adresse aux £0vn), sa logique ecclésiologique autorise qu'on ajoute: et les 
1ovôotot restent ce qu'ils étaient, tovõoior. Comme les caractéristiques qui restent 
celles des iovóoiot ne sont pas mentionnées, il est difficile de savoir si ces 
derniers continuaient d'observer strictement toutes les prescriptions de la Loi, en 
particulier ce qu'il est désormais convenu d'appeler les markers d'identité; on 
peut au moins penser que les régles de séparation (pour les repas, en particulier 
celui du Seigneur) avaient cessé d'étre en vigueur, sinon l'auteur d'Ep parlerait- 
il comme le fait d'un tout nouveau mode de relation et d'unité? 

(^) Manque la référence au peuple, car, pour l'auteur d" Ep, cette appellation 
est trop historique et mondaine. En effet, c'est comme Nations, et non comme 
nouveaux membres du peuple d’Israël (ou sujets de la Loi) qu'elles sont 
cohéritiéres, coparticipantes et membres du méme corps ecclésial. 

(?*) Voir l’article déjà cité de HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 190-191, 
représentatif des interprétes récents des antilegomena. 
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désormais le leur et qu’elles partagent avec les chrétiens d’origine 
juive. On pourrait objecter que 3,6 ne signale pas ceux avec qui «les 
Nations sont admises au même héritage, membres du même corps, 
associées à la méme promesse»(?), laconisme d'autant plus étonnant 
qu’en général la lettre est prolixe et redondante. On ne doit pourtant 
oublier qu’Ep 3,6 reprend et interprète les développements pré- 
cédents (?): étant une relecture brève et nerveuse, le passage n'a pas à 
redire de qui les Nations sont désormais partenaires, car depuis 1,11- 
14 et 2,16 le lecteur sait qu'il s'agit des chrétiens d'origine juive. 
Mais que laisse entendre le ovuuuétoya tic EnayyeAtac? Reprenant 
2,16, le syntagme suppose d'abord que la promesse dont il s'agit est 
celle dont les israélites, les juifs, et donc les chrétiens d'origine juive, 
étaient déjà les destinataires; il suppose ensuite que les chrétiens 
d'origine juive ont fait connaitre cette promesse à ceux d'origine 
paienne et les y ont associés, qu'ils en sont donc les porteurs et les 
hérauts, et qu'ils sont ainsi la mémoire vivante de leurs fréres d'origine 
paienne; l'expression indique enfin que le uvotnptov consiste dans ce 
partenariat: ni les chrétiens d'origine juive ni ceux venus de la gentilité 
ne sont à eux seuls les dépositaires de la promesse; les premiers 
l'ont reçue pour l'annoncer aux seconds, qui, en retour, ne sauraient 
supplanter leurs ainés ou croire qu'ils sont désormais exclus. Bref le 
uvotriptov exige qu'il y ait continüment dans l'Église des croyants 
issus du judaisme, pour que la promesse puisse étre une promesse faite 
et partagée par tous. On ne saurait donc dire que, pour Ep, l'Église peut 
oublier ou ignorer ce qui ferait sa mémoire, car, par les chrétiens issus 
du judaisme, elle doit manifester au monde le partenariat qui la 
constitue et sans lequel elle ne serait plus elle-méme. La difficulté ne 
vient pas des affirmations d'Ep, bien plutót du risque oü serait une 
Église dont la composante d'origine juive manquerait! Pour ces 
raisons, les arguments de ceux pour qui Ep ne verrait pas les chrétiens 
issus du judaisme comme les garants de la promesse et de la fidélité 
divine ne me semblent pas pertinents (**). Ce n'est pas parce que la 
relation juifs/Gentils y est décrite comme interne à l'Église qu'elle 


(?) Littéralement, «cohéritiéres, ‘co-corporées’ et coparticipantes de la 
promesse». 

(?) Ansi, cvykAnpovópo renvoie à 1,14.18, ovooœua à 1,23 et 2,16, 
cvuuétoya ts EnayyeAtac à 1,13. Sur Ep 3 comme reprise herméneutique (à 
l'aide de la catégorie de uvotnpiov) et grille de lecture d'Ep 1-2, voir ALETTI, 
Ephesiens, 176 (à propos de xoc npo£ypowa £v OAiy@) et 189-190. 

(^^) Voir par ex. HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 193. 
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n’est pas moins forte ou réelle, dans la mesure où cette relation est 
essentielle à sa constitution, et qu’à l’oublier elle courrait le risque de 
n'étre plus elle-même. 

Nous venons de dire que l’ecclésiologie d’Ep ne semble pas 
soulever de difficultés particulières. Telle n’est pourtant pas l’opinion 
de nombreux exégètes, selon qui, en forçant la thématique «Israël» 
à rester interne au christianisme, Ep fait dangereusement dériver 
l’ecclésiologie. Des raisons fournies, je ne retiens que les plus 
dirimantes (*°): (1) si Israël ne fait pas vraiment partie constitutive de 
l'histoire du salut, il devient vite une cosse vide et inutile; (2) le 
judaïsme qui a refusé l’Évangile n'a plus d'importance pour l'Église 
chrétienne, il pourrait méme devenir au cours des siécles l'objet d'un 
antijudaisme, voire d'un antisémitisme plus ou moins virulent. 

On répondra d'abord qu'il ne faut pas prendre Ep pour un traité 
systématique. La lettre n'en a ni les prétentions, ni les longueurs, ni le 
ton. Il ne faut donc pas interpréter ses silences comme ceux d'un 
discours qui se voudrait exhaustif. Il ne faut pas davantage oublier que 
l'auteur développe ce qui, de la situation chrétienne, lui parait à tout 
point de vue nouveau, inoui. Il ne nie pas la continuité et la pérennité 
du dessein divin, concu «dés avant la fondation du monde» (Ep 1,4), 
mais il la reporte en Dieu: la continuité entre l'aujourd'hui des 
chrétiens et le passé n'est pas dans l'histoire, mais dans l'éternel 
dessein salvifique de Dieu en Jésus Christ. Et si l'auteur n'ignore ni la 
continuité ni la fermeté du dessein divin, il insiste davantage sur le fait 
qu'il n'a pas été révélé jusqu'à la génération apostolique. On peut ainsi 
comprendre pourquoi l'insistance est plus sur la nouveauté apportée 
par le votńpiov que sur la continuité existant entre le groupe chrétien 
et l’ Israël historique. 

Avant d'aborder de front les objections mentionnées plus haut, un 
voyage à travers Rm 9-11 s'impose, dans la mesure où l'ecclésiologie 
d’Ep est souvent opposée à celle des homologoumena et de ces trois 
chapitres en particulier. 


4. L'ecclésiologie des homologoumena, si différente de celle d'Ep? 


Sans doute n'est-il pas mauvais de commencer par les points qui 
situent les antilegomena dans la ligne déjà tracée par les homolo- 
goumena: (1) dés les homologoumena Paul ne parle jamais de relations 


(5) On trouvera les autres énoncées succinctement, mais magistralement, en 
HECKEL, «Kirche und Gottesvolk», 192-193. 
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ou de contacts entre l’Église et le judaïsme, mais entre Israël et les 
Nations, relation interne et externe a l'Église (5), et formulée différem- 
ment selon les passages (*’); (2) l'article cité en note 1 a déjà signalé que, 
de lui-même, le Paul des homologoumena n' appelle pas l’Église peuple 
de Dieu, et que ce silence est significatif; (3) les homologoumena 
nomment ¿6vn les chrétiens non circoncis (®), signe qu'ils restent 
membres à part entiére des cultures et des sociétés dans lesquelles ils 
vivent; (4) sans nier les priviléges qui furent les siens comme juif, 
l'apótre affirme qu'ils ne sont plus pour lui que balayure eu égard à son 
expérience en Christ Jésus (Ph 3,4-11), qui semble ainsi occasionner une 
rupture et non une réelle et profonde continuité; (5) le seul róle positif 
et utile assigné aux juifs en Rm 9-11 est celui d’avoir indirectement 
permis aux païens d'accueillir l'Évangile: c'est encore une rupture que 
Paul retient comme profitable pour les membres de l'Église. Au 
demeurant, on ne peut vraiment évaluer le róle donné par ces chapitres 
de Rm à l’Israël selon la chair eu égard à l'expansion de l’Évangile et, 
le cas échéant, à la constitution de l’Église, si l'on ne voit pas comment 
il s'articule à la causalité divine, dont l'importance est autrement 
soulignée pour la situation actuelle des juifs et leur salut comme pour la 
situation des ethnico-chrétiens (?). On objectera certainement qu'il y a 
continuité, puisque l'apótre dit des chrétiens d'origine paienne qu'ils ont 
été greffés sur la racine sainte (Rm 11,16.17.19.24). Certes. Mais qui 
représente la racine sainte? Quelle que soit la réponse — Abraham, les 
Patriarches, le reste saint (?), le Messie —, l’image ne saurait désigner 
les juifs ayant rejeté l’ Évangile, dont Paul dit qu'ils ont provisoirement 
été coupés de cette racine. Rm 9-11 n'établit donc aucune continuité 
entre les chrétiens issus de la gentilité et l’Israël qui a rejeté l'Évangile, 
et de ces observations, on peut conclure que les ressemblances entre 
l'ecclésiologie des homologoumena et celle d'Ep sont moins péri- 
phériques qu'on pourrait le croire. 


(5) Interne à l’Église, quand Paul l’applique aux chrétiens issus du judaïsme 
et de la gentilité; externe à l'Église, quand elle concerne les non circoncis et les 
circoncis en général, qu'ils soient chrétiens ou non. 

(?) On trouve aussi les couples 'Iovóoiog/"EAAnv, nepttoun/axpoBvotia. 

(°) Voir par ex. Rm 11,13; 16,4; Ga 2,12.14. 

(©) Voir Rm 11,28-32. Je me permets encore une fois de renvoyer à mon 
essai sur la question, Israël et la loi dans la lettre aux Romains (LD 173; Paris 
1998) 233-265. 

(*) Ceux qui, parmi les juifs, ont cru en Jésus Christ, ceux qu'on avait 
coutume d'appeler les judéo-chrétiens, et qui sont ici nommés chrétiens d'origine 
juive. 
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a) De l’Église à Israël 

Les différences entre les énoncés ecclésiaux d’Ep et ceux des 
homologoumena existent pourtant. S’il est relativement aisé de repérer 
le statut de l'Église en Ep, il n'en est pas de méme dans les lettres 
unanimement attribuées à Paul(*). Certes, l’apôtre note que les 
chrétiens sont morts (au péché, à la Loi) et ensevelis avec le Christ (*), 
mais il ne dit pas qu'ils sont déjà ressuscités et dans les cieux. Quant à 
l'Église, la voit-il déjà comme une entité eschatologique, non assimi- 
lable à un quelconque groupe historique et mondain, ou comme un 
groupement historique, encore soumis aux vicissitudes de l'histoire? 
Rm 12,5; 1 Co 10,16-17 et 12,13.27 favorisent l'interprétation escha- 
tologique, ainsi que des énoncés comme Ga 3,28, oü les différences 
mondaines, faites de priviléges souvent porteurs de discrimination, 
sont déclarées exclues du groupe ecclésial: n'étant plus régi par ces 
valeurs sociales historiquement et culturellement déterminées, le 
groupe Église n'est-il pas déjà structuré par des relations eschatolo- 
giques? A ces énoncés s'ajoutent ceux où Paul dit que «si quelqu'un 
est en Christ, c'est une nouvelle création» (2 Co 5,17), car ils ne 
connotent pas un nouveau statut mondain, historiquement et sociale- 
ment déterminé donc, bien plutót le dépassement des oppositions et 
classifications mondaines, selon la formulation de Ga 6,15: «Ce qui 
importe, ce n'est ni la circoncision, ni l'incirconcision, mais la 
nouvelle création». Bref, méme si les affirmations ecclésiologiques 
des homologoumena sur le statut et la situation du groupe chrétien sont 
quelque peu amphibologiques et restent en decà de celles d'Ep, il 
semble logique de conclure qu'elles donnent aux chrétiens et à l’Église 
un statut de type eschatologique. Cela explique en partie pourquoi 
l'apótre ne parle jamais de relations (directes) entre l'Église et Israël 
ou entre l'Église et le judaïsme. 

Les homologoumena disent pourtant explicitement que les 
chrétiens sont reliés à l Israël biblique. Qu'il suffise de mentionner ici 
un passage comme 1 Co 10,1-14 (*), où les israélites de la génération 


(*) Cela vient en partie de ce qu'il n'y a pas d'Oberbegriff dans les 
homologoumena. Sur le sujet, voir l'article cité en note 1. 

(9) Voir par ex. Rm 6,3-4; 7,4. 

(9) Passage d'autant plus significatif qu'il appartient à une argumentation 
dont il constitue l'une des pisteis; il s'agit en effet d'un nap&öeryuo, autrement 
dit d'un exemple, qui plus est normatif: méditer sur les événements bibliques est 
d'autant plus profitable que ces derniers ont été écrits pour nous (tabdta Se tÚTOL 
Tiuóv £yeviiencav 1 Co 10,6). 
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du désert sont appelés nos péres (v.1). S’ils sont nos péres, c’est que 
nous sommes leurs enfants et que nous appartenons à la même famille, 
celle qui commence avec le premier des croyants, Abraham. Méditer 
sur l’histoire des Pères est ainsi, pour Paul, profitable à tous les 
croyants, dans la mesure où cela fut écrit pour que nous comprenions 
que leur histoire fut écrite pour notre réflexion et pour notre maniére 
de croire. 

L’histoire des Pères ne sert pas seulement d’exemple aux chrétiens, 
d’origine juive ou non. Elle dessine aussi leur identité, voila pourquoi 
Paul insiste sur le lien essentiel des croyants, surtout ceux venus du 
paganisme, à l’Israël biblique. En quoi leur appartenance à la famille 
d’ Abraham est-elle constitutive de leur identité? Parce que leur foi et 
celle d’ Abraham (celle de tous les Pères) sont inséparables! Car quand 
Abraham crut, il reçut sa propre identité de père et, en même temps, 
reçut celle de ses descendants, des enfants qui seraient les siens. 
Renvoyer à la racine sainte comme à une fécondité qui nous précède, 
c’est identiquement souligner le rapport existant entre foi et identité, 
car c’est la foi qui nous a engendrés, qui nous donne une ascendance 
et, partant, une histoire, celle même des croyants. Pour comprendre et 
vivre le don gracieux qui leur est fait, les chrétiens d’origine païenne 
ne peuvent donc que se remémorer et méditer la figure d’ Abraham 
mais aussi la longue histoire d’Israél, pour y reconnaitre les voies 
paradoxales de la fidélité divine. S’ils se coupaient de cette histoire et 
la reniaient, ils s’interdiraient de lire leur propre passé, perdraient leur 
mémoire, celle de leur appel et, par là méme, leur identité. 

On voit ainsi pourquoi, méme et surtout si Jésus Christ est l'unique 
nécessaire, Paul invite les chrétiens, en particulier ceux venus du 
paganisme, à entrer dans la famille des croyants en prenant le chemin 
des grandes figures bibliques, à commencer par celle d' Abraham, et en 
utilisant aussi les exemples d'incrédulité, d'infidélité, pour mieux 
percevoir les dangers qui menacent les croyants. 

b) Du judaisme à l'Église 

Mais Paul ne dit pas seulement que la mémoire des chrétiens doit 
embrasser celle de l’Israël biblique: pour lui, la relation doit aussi se 
développer en sens inverse, autrement dit, du judaisme vers les 
chrétiens, qui ont une autre raison de ne pas oublier le judaisme, car ils 
ont un róle à jouer eu égard à son avenir eschatologique. En Rm 10,19 
l'apótre cite en effet Isaie pour laisser entendre à ses destinataires que 
Dieu a voulu rendre les juifs jaloux des chrétiens. Sans faire une 
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exégèse suivie du chapitre, disons seulement ici qu’en disant cela, Paul 
pense que cette jalousie, loin de paralyser ou de provoquer à la 
violence, forcera les juifs à se dépasser, dans la mesure où la 
conversion des Nations au vrai Dieu, leur ardeur à le servir, évidente 
par le changement éthique, les stimulera. Si les croyants en Jésus 
Christ accomplissent les commandements de l’amour de Dieu et du 
prochain, s’ils témoignent de la miséricorde divine et des exigences du 
monothéisme biblique, ne serait-ce pas parce que le Dieu unique et 
vrai s’est fait connaître à eux et se laisse désormais reconnaître à 
travers eux? L'Église a ainsi pour tâche de témoigner que la 
miséricorde divine a rejoint tous les humains et ce, définitivement, 
sans discrimination, et voilà ce qu'Israél doit apprendre d’elle, 
reconnaissant ainsi jusqu'oü est allée la tendresse divine. Miséricorde 
faite à ceux qui étaient proches (les juifs), mais encore et surtout 
miséricorde à ceux qui étaient loin et ne connaissaient pas le vrai Dieu 
(Rm 11,31), miséricorde sans conditions. 

On voit pourquoi, en Rm 9-11, Paul associe progressivement le 
destin d’Israël et celui des Nations: si les deux groupes ont à ce point 
partie liée, la problématique ne peut qu’étre commune. L’appel des 
Nations ne rend pas obsolète ou périmée l'élection d’Israél, à cause 
de la racine sainte, par le moyen de laquelle les croyants reçoivent leur 
mémoire, l’histoire de leur famille. Semblablement, l’élection trouve 
sa finalité dans la miséricorde faite à toute l’humanité: en choisis- 
sant un homme, une famille, un peuple, Dieu ne condamnait ni 
n’abandonnait le reste de l’humanité, mais se réservait de l’appeler, 
lorsque les temps seraient accomplis. 


5. Retour à l’ecclesiologie d’Ep 


Nous avons vu plus haut qu’Ep insiste sur la situation et le rôle de 
l'Église à l'aide de la métaphore du corps — corrélative de celle de la 
téte —, qui n'est pas biblique: nulle part dans les Écritures il est dit que 
les disciples ou les témoins du Messie formeraient un corps dont il 
serait la téte. Nous avons également montré les avantages de ces deux 
métaphores, qui reflétent adéquatement la nouveauté qu'Ep veut 
notifier à ses lecteurs. Une nouveauté qui semble avoir pour corrélat 
un oubli d'Israél et du judaisme, à la différence de l'ecclésiologie des 
homologoumena, où est bien rappelée la relation des ethnico-chrétiens 
à la racine sainte d'Israél, et la nécessité de conserver la mémoire 
biblique de ce peuple pour en vivre, etc. 

Si les silences d' Ep, répétons-le, s’expliquent par l’insistance sur la 
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nouveauté et l’inouï que le uvotnprov annonce, nous pouvons ajouter 
que c’est paradoxalement le même pvortrptov à exiger des chrétiens, 
en particulier ceux venus de la gentilité, qu’ils n’abandonnent pas les 
Écritures transmises par Israël, mais les méditent continúment et 
fidèlement. En insistant en effet sur le dessein éternel de Dieu qui avait 
depuis toujours voulu l'humanité entière réunie en Christ — unité dans 
la différence —, la lettre oblige — discrétement mais réellement — le 
lecteur à une patiente relecture du tissu biblique pour en découvrir la 
cohérence et la logique, une logique dont le uvotnptov fournit la clef. 
La nouveauté des catégories ecclésiologiques exige d'étre confrontée 
aux propos bibliques. On objectera sans doute que l'auteur d'Ep 
affirme plus qu'il ne prouve. Certes, mais ses allusions invitent les 
lecteurs à s'attarder sur les apparentes ruptures du dessein divin, sur les 
continuités, etc., et donc sur la place et le rôle d'Israél. S'il est une lettre 
exigeant d'étre confrontée aux Écritures, c'est à n'en pas douter Ep. 
Mentionné une seule fois en Ep, Israél n'en a pas pour autant disparu de 
l'horizon ni de l'auteur de la lettre ni du lecteur. 

Cela dit, reconnaissons avec la plupart des exégétes que 
l'ecclésiologie présentée par Ep n'est pas sans risques ni dangers. La 
lettre insiste en effet beaucoup sur la nature eschatologique de l'Église, 
et cela méme peut faire oublier que les chrétiens sont encore dans le 
monde, qu'ils n'ont pas quitté l’histoire et ses vicissitudes, et qu'ils ont 
plus que jamais besoin du passé biblique pour que leur action de gráces 
puisse, comme le dit Ep 3, témoigner de la largeur, de la longueur, de 
la hauteur et de la profondeur du dessein d'amour de Dieu pour tous 
les hommes. 


* 
x x 


Nous sommes partis d'une question: en christologisant fortement 
son ecclésiologie — comme le montrent les métaphores de la téte et 
du corps —, l'auteur d' Ep a-t-il tellement attaché l'Église au Christ 
ressuscité qu'il en a fait une réalité eschatologique coupée de l'histoire 
et de tout ce que cette derniére implique? Les observations qui 
viennent d'étre faites sur l'ecclésiologie d'Ep et son rapport à celle 
des homologoumena ont montré, je l'espére, une grande continuité 
d'orientation, et elles invitent à ne pas exagérer les différences. Celles 
qui sont relevées en général par la critique ne tiennent pas assez 
compte de la rhétorique de la lettre. Approche théologique et approche 
rhétorique ne doivent pas étre séparées, sous peine d'interpréter de 
manière erronée les silences d'Ep. 
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Rappelons à ce propos la constitution paradoxale du uvotnptiov en 
Ep, car c’est de sa bonne compréhension que dépend celle des autres 
champs théologiques de la lettre. Si l’on ne saisit pas la ou les raisons 
de l'utilisation de la catégorie de uvotnpiov en Ep, on ne peut se 
prononcer pertinemment sur son ecclésiologie. 

Ces points méthodologiques élémentaires et fondamentaux étant 
rappelés, concluons brièvement en disant que l’ancrage christologique 
de l’ecclésiologie d’Ep doit rester décisif, car c’est en dépendant 
totalement du Christ, en vivant de sa vie, toute de filiation, que l'Église 
pourra témoigner de la paternité de Dieu et en faire percevoir au 
monde toutes les dimensions. 
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SUMMARY 


This article is an attempt to show that the ecclesiology of Ephesians does not 
deviate from that of the Proto-Pauline letters but is altogether compatible with it. 


T3232 of the Canticle(*) 


One of the many sayings of Jesus which will be familiar to anyone 
who has read the Gospels is: “And why are you anxious about 
clothing? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they neither 
toil nor spin; yet I tell you, even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these”. (Mt 6,28-29; cf. Lk 12,27-28). Generally 
these flowers tà Kpiva toO Aypov are understood as “the lilies of the 
field", and the references to these “lilies” appear only twice in the NT, 
whereas in the LXX this same lexeme xptvov occurs more often. The 
dominant use is noticed in the Song of Songs where it renders the 
original nx. The aim of this paper is to revisit the lexeme 119% and 
its meaning, primarily in the Hebrew text of the eight chapters-long 
Canticle which is ascribed to Solomon (1,1). After a short presentation 
of how the LXX manages to translate the occurrences of 7322 (part I), 
attention will be paid primarily to the term itself. The etymology is 
still not unanimously accepted (part IT). Searching for its meaning, we 
examine the three somewhat different uses of this term, focussing 
mainly on its occurrences in the Song where it features prominently 
(part III). This may be regarded as a test case itself for the meaning of 
nw (1). 


(*) I am grateful to Prof. Alviero Niccacci for careful reading of the first draft 
of this essay. His and Prof. Othmar Keel's remarks helped me to strengthen some 
of the weak points. 

(') BDB, 1004, defines this noun as “usually lily, probably any kind of lily- 
like flower”; KBL IV, 1454-1455: “lily”, “the flower of the lily" or “lotus 
blossom". E.D. Klein translates only with “lily”. Klein reports that some scholars 
identify the word with the Egyptian lotus sssn, ssn (Coptic Sösen), the others to 
Ranunculus asiaticus, still others to Cyperus papyrus. According to others the 
word goes back to Akkadian susu (six-sided); A Comprehensive Etymological 
Dictionary of the Hebrew Language for Readers of English (Jerusalem 1987) 
647. The Greek souson and Latin Susanna are therefore, according Klein, the 
Semitic loan words. P. REYMOND, Dictionnaire d'hébreu et d'araméen bibliques 
(Paris 1991) 380: “lys”, “lotus” (in the Temple architecture), and an unknown 
musical instrument (in the Psalms); L. ALoNso SCHÓKEL, Diccionario bíblico 
hebreo-espanol (Madrid 1994) 755: “azucena, lirio". 
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I. Kpivov in the LXX translation 


1. The understanding of xpívov as “lily” 


The ambience in which the first Church was born was strongly 
linked to Graeco-Roman culture and to the Greek language (?). 
Therefore, for the first Christians the flower which the Greek labelled 
as kpivov — well known in Asia Minor, as well as it is in the botanical 
world today — meant “lily”, in its basic species of Lilium candidum. 
The purpose of this paper is not to examine whether Jesus’ saying 
refers to Lilium candidum or Anemone coronaria, or to another 
species, since my aim is to explore the word mww in its context of the 
Hebrew Bible (°). 

Even if the first Christians did not understand the word kpivov to 
be some species of the lily flower, later generations certainly assumed 
this, as the Vulgate and other translations show. The fact was that the 
LXX was the Bible of the Early Church (*). Only in the context of the 
LXX some lexical and theological concepts of the NT may be well 
explained (°). Besides the NT writers there were Philo and Josephus 
who often quoted the Greek text as the Greek and Latin fathers did (°). 
It may be concluded with some certainty that when the writers and 
readers of early Christianity encountered the word kpivov in the LXX, 
they thought of a lily. This understanding had an incisive impact on 


(© Cf. R. PENNA, L’ambiente storico-culturale delle origini cristiane. Una 
documentazione ragionata (Bologna *1991) 97-173; G. SEGALLA, Panorama 
storico del Nuovo Testamento (LoB 3,5; Brescia1984) 13-71; N. FERNANDEZ 
Marcos, La Bibbia dei Settanta. Introduzione alle versioni greche della Bibbia 
(IsBS 6; Brescia 2000) 315-317, 322-325. 

(°) For further discussion about the “lilies of the field", see H.N. MOLDENKE 
— A.L. MOLDENKE, Plants of the Bible (ChBo 28; New York 1952) 41-46, 116; 
M. ZoHARY, Plants of the Bible. A complete handbook to all the plants with 200 
full-color plates taken in the natural habitat (Cambridge 1982) 170. 

(*) Cf. F.C. HOLMGREN, The Old Testament and the Significance of Jesus. 
Embracing Change — Maintaining Christian Identity (Grand Rapids, MI — 
Cambridge, UK 1999) 47-52. 

(5) Cf. D.M. SMITH, “The use of the Old Testament in the New”, The Use of the 
Old Testament in the New and Other Essays. Studies in Honor of William Franklin 
Stinespring (ed. J.M. EFIRD) (Durham, NC 1972) 3-65; ID., “The Pauline Litera- 
ture”, It is Written: Scripture Citing Scripture. Essays in Honor of Barnabas Lin- 
dars, SSF (eds. D.A. CARSON — H.G.M. WILLIAMSON) (Cambridge 1988) 265-291. 

(°) Cf. M.K.H. PETERS, “Septuagint”, ABD V, 1093-1104; Y. ‘Amir, “La 
letteratura giudeo-ellenistica: la versione dei LXX, Filone e Giuseppe Flavio”, La 
lettura ebraica delle Scritture (ed. S.J. SIERRA) (Bologna 1996) 31-58. 
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the understanding of its Hebrew original mww which had been labelled 
as “lily”. Nobody seriously questioned this labelling except recently 
some scholars like Loretz (^), M.H. Pope (*) and especially O. Keel. He 
states that behind the Hebrew term mww lies the Egyptian flower 
lotus (°). 


2. Kpivov — the translation of nx 


The LXX reads «pivov in all occurrences where mww refers to a 
flower. Only in the superscription of the psalms, the LXX translates 
the lexeme in a completely different way: tv àAowo0noopévov, Pss 
45[44],1; 60[59],1; 69[68],1; 80[79],1. In one instance, 1 Kgs 7,22, 
the LXX does not have a translation at all. 

On the other hand, the LXX employs kpivov in some other 
instances where the Hebrew term n^? does not appear (Exod 25,31- 
40; Num 8,4). The MT interestingly employs in this description of the 
top of the lamp-stand the more general term mma. The LXX seemingly 
implies the word 7x2 as its rendering xpívov in these instances 
reveals, Exod 25,31 (15.33.34. In v. 33 of the MT the first descriptive 
clause is repeated twice but in the LXX this repetition is minus ("). 
More intriguing is that the LXX in the description of the manufacture 
of the lamp-stand in Exod 37,17-24 does not use Kpivov anymore, 
although in both Exod 25,33 and Exod 37,19 the phrases in question 


(7) O. LORETZ, Studien zur althebräischen Poesie 1. Das althebräische 
Liebeslied. Untersuchungen zur Stichometrie und Redaktionsgeschichte des 
Hohenliedes und des 45. Psalms (AOAT 14; Kevelaer — Neukirchen-Vluyn 1971) 
13, considers that “Wahrscheinlich ist der in der Kunst berühmte blaue Lotus 
(Nymphaea caerulea Sav.) gemeint". Yet, in his translation he opts for "lily". 

(©) M.H. PoPE, Song of Songs. A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (AB 7C; New York 1977). 

(°) O. KEEL, Deine Blicken sind Tauben. Zur Metaphorik des Hohen Liedes 
(SBS 114/115; Stuttgart 1984) 63-78; ID., Das Hohelied (ZBK 18; Zürich 1986). 
For the symbolism of love in the Canticle in the context of Near East, see his 
“Hoheslied”, NBL II (1995) 183-191 and “Le Cantique des cantiques: parallèles 
littéraires", MoBi 128 (2000) 38-43. 

(9 Symmachus has à&vôn “bloom, blossom" instead of xpivo, whereas 
Aquila has BAqotoi a literalism from r5 (to sprout, to bud); cf. J.W. WEVERS, 
Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (SBLSCS 30; Atlanta, GE 1990) 405-407. 

(7) M.L. Wade explains that “there is no ‘loss’ of meaning, but rather the 
MT communicates this organizational meaning more explicitly, i.e. by repeating 
it”, whereas the LXX communicates the same meaning more implicitly, i.e. 
without repeating it; Consistency of Translation Techniques in the Tabernacle 
Accounts of Exodus in the Old Greek (SBLSCS 49; Atlanta, GE 2003) 181, n. 61. 
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have identical Hebrew wording. C.L. Mayer explains that the phrase 
ma) "FED is a hendiadys (”?). This suggestion gives credit to the LXX 
38,15 for its adequate rendering, yet, M.L. Wade admits some 
potential ambiguity in that phrase (°). Moreover, Mayer's suggestions 
do not solve the problem of LXX 25,33. 


Exod 25,33 TM) na» MINT mp2 ... maD AMD ANS mpa 
LXX 25,33 | £v tô Evi xodapioko odaıpwrnp (^) Kal xpívov 
Exod 37,19 me ANAD TINS mp2 ... me na» MNT mpa 


LXX 38,15 | ¿x tôv xoAogutokov otfjic ot BAaotoi 


I can see two possible explanations for the different LXX 
renderings of the Hebrew phraseology. It could be a clear deliberate 
choice of the LXX, the reasons for which would be very difficult to 
trace, if possible at all. Another option is to assume the subsequent 
change — that is later than the LXX translation — had taken place in 
the MT (^). The LXX would be a witness to the Hebrew Vorlage. The 
second explanation seems to be more plausible, since the fact is that 
the whole of Exod 25 comes from the late period (9). The MT Num 


(?) C.L. MEYERS, The Tabernacle Menorah. A Synthetic Study of a Symbol 
from the Biblical Cult (ASORDiss. 2; Missoula, MO 1976) 25. 

(5) WADE, Consistency, 219. 

(^) This translation is unique in the whole of the LXX. It occurs once more, 
in Gen 14,23, where it renders 7 a part of sandal. 

(5) F.M. Cross's theory about the origin of the Pentateuch postulates three 
textual families of the different geographical origins: Egypt (the Vorlage of the 
LXX), Palestine and Babylonia. Among several of his studies, see "The History 
of Biblical Text in the Light of Discoveries of the Judean Desert", HTR 57 (1964) 
281-299; Ip., “Some Notes on a Generation of Qumran Studies", The Madrid 
Qumran Congress. Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls Madrid 18-21 March 1991 (eds. J. TREBOLLE BARRERA — L. VEGAS 
MONTANER) (STDJ 11,1; Leiden - New York — Kóln — Madrid 1992) I, 1-14. But 
several theories about the origin of the MT and the LXX reflect the complexity of 
the problem in this field; cf. FERNANDEZ MARCOS, La Bibbia, 79-94; H.-J. FABRY, 
“Die griechischen Handschriften vom Toten Meer", Im Brennpunkt: Die 
Septuaginta. Studien zur Entstehung und Bedeutung der Griechischen Bibel 
(Hrsg. H.-J. FABRY — U. OFFERHAUS) (BWANT 153; Stuttgart — Berlin — Kóln 
2001) 131-133. | 

($5) According to A.F. CAMPBELL — O’BRIEN, Sources of the Pentateuch. 
Text, Introductions, Annotations (Minneapolis, MN 1993) 44, n. 56, 55, n. 67; 
J.L. SKA, Introduzione alla lettura del Pentateuco. Chiavi per l'interpretazione 
dei primi cinque libri della Bibbia (CBi; Roma 1998) 165, Exod 25 is of P origin 
and chapters 33-39 are secondary. 
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8,1-4, in the LXX translation of which xpivov reappears, is just 
another later specification of Exod 25,31-40 (). 

The Egyptian elements in the OT (°) and in the Pentateuch are a 
given fact and these links reflect some cultural traditions or religious 
beliefs of ancient Egypt(?). Especially in the Book of Exodus the 
parallels with Egyptian texts and traditions are numerous (?) and the 
outcome of the biblical narrative is negative for the Pharaoh, Egypt 
and its people (”'). This ideological contestation of Egypt which is 
profiled well on the redactional level of the Pentateuchal narrative, 
finds the most compelling context of its origin in the Persian 
period (?). I am not able to detect to what extent the late disappearance 
of the term 7x might reflect that redactional tendency (?). 


3. The proper names reflecting the root jo 


Before leaving the LXX and moving to the term ww, it is 
necessary to assess two other proper names Lovoa and Xovoavva, 
which indisputably resemble the root qww. Mostly the LXX does not 
translate the proper names but transliterates them according to the 
phonetics. In the case of these two names there is an Hebrew original 
only for the name of the city Susa but not for Susanna since this occurs 
in the LXX Susanna narrative only. 


(7) M. NoTH, Numbers. A Commentary (OTL; London - Philadelphia, PA 
1968) 65-68. 

(8) R. KESSLER, Die Agyptenbilder der Hebräischen Bibel. Ein Beitrag zur 
neueren Monotheismusdebatte (SBS 197; Stuttgart 2002). 

(?) J.D. Currid shows that the Egyptian culture is not only being falsified by 
the Biblical writers but rather representative in the Biblical text; Ancient Egypt 
and the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI 1997) 53-155. 

(2) A. NICCACCI, “Sullo sfondo egiziano di Esodo 1-15”, SBFLA 36 (1986) 
7-43; ID., “Yahweh e il Faraone: Teologia biblica ed egiziana a confronto", BN 38 
(1987) 85-102; KESSLER, Ágyptenbilder, 109-115. 

(1) F.V. GREIFENHAGEN, Egypt on the Pentateuch’s Ideological Map. 
Constructing Biblical Israel's Identity (JSOTSS 361; Sheffield 2002) 256-271. 

(22) GREIFENHAGEN, Egypt, 223-255. 

(3) Lotus was a favourite shape for the design of both major architectural 
features of the temples and the small bowls, lamps and the other similar items; 
cf. “Lotos” in LA III, 1091-1094; R.H. WILKINSON, Reading Egyptian Art. A 
Hieroglyphic Guide to Ancient Egyptian Painting and Sculpture. With 450 
illustrations (London 1992) 121. 
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a) The city of Susa (^?) 


The etymology of the proper name of this city remains unclear. M. 
Lurker suggested that it comes from the name of the lunar divinity in 
Elam “the god of the lilies” (°). We know that the name of the capital 
city of Elam in its first period was San. KBL? indicates that the 
name is from the root ¡dv 11(*). The name is known in Old Persian as 
Susa, in Sumerian as Süxina/Süsan/SüXan(?) and in Akkadian as 
Süsan(*). The chances of an Egyptian origin are minimal. 

The name Susa can be found in several instances, since this city 
plays a topographical background for the Book of Esther, 1,2.5; 
2,3.5.8; 3,15; 4,8.16; 8,14.15; 9,6.11-15.18. It was in Susa that Daniel 
had his vision (Dan 8,2). Its inhabitants are among those who signed 
an indictment against the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem, drawn 
up during the reign of Ahasuerus (Ezr 4,6-9). The words of Nehemiah 
are spoken in Susa (Neh 1,1). OT does not specify this city more 
precisely. 


b) The name Susanna 


H. Engel suggests that the use of name Susanna in the narrative 
about Susanna (Sus 1-63) depends on Hos 14,6 and especially on 
the relevant texts from the Song, in which 727 Ww has a substantial 
importance (”). This name does not appear anywhere else in OT 
except Sus, not even in the later Judaic literature. Once it appears in 


(^) For the brief history and the survey of the excavations, see E.M. 
YAMAUCHI, Persia and the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI 1996) 276-303; J. PERROT, 
“Birth of a City: Susa”, Capital Cities. Urban planning and Spiritual Dimensions. 
Proceedings of the Symposium held on May 27-29, 1996, Jerusalem, Israel (ed. J. 
GODDNICK WESTENHOLZ) (Jerusalem 1998) 83-97. 

(5) “Lilie”, M. LURKER, Wörterbuch biblischer Bilder and Symbole 
(München 1973) 198. 

(9 KBL’ IV, 1455. 

(?) D.O. EDZARD — G. FARBER - E. SOLLBERG, Die Orts- und Gewüsser- 
namen der präsargonischen und sargonischen Zeit (Wiesbaden 1977) 154; cf. 
Ip., Die Orts- und Gewässernamen der Zeit der 3. Dynastie von Ur (Wiesbaden 
1974) 171. 

(72) S. PARPOLA — K. KOSKENNIEMI, Neo-Assyrian Toponyms (AOAT 6; 
Kevelaer — Neukirchen-Vluyn 1970) 340; cf. D.J. WISEMAN, Chronicles of 
Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.C.) in the British Museum (London 1956) 16, 50. 

(©) H. ENGEL, Die Susanna-Erzählung (OBO 61; Freiburg/Schweiz — 
Góttingen 1985) 74. Cf. H. FiscH, "Susanna as Parable: A Response to Piero 
Boitani", The Judgment of Susanna. Authority and Witness (ed. E. SPOLSKY) 
(SBLEJL 11; Atlanta 1996) 37. 
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NT (Lk 8,3). The name Susanna does not reflect the person inhabiting 
the city of Susa either. Her presentation as being “named Susanna ... 
a very beautiful woman” (Sus™ 2) may give an indication for its 
meaning (*). Susanna, as presented in the narrative, in spite of being 
brought up according to the law of Moses and fearing the Lord, was 
condemned to death. Daniel opposed the unjust process and helped to 
prove her innocence and “nothing shameful was found in her” (Sus™ 
62-63) ©’). | 

Why does this beautiful woman, faithful wife and very religious 
Jewess carry such a name? Although this is not our major interest in 
this paper, yet this name will be treated once more briefly in the con- 
cluding paragraph. I assume that her name was chosen on purpose (°). 


II. mw in the MT 


1. The etymology 


The word mw is a feminine form of jwiw/ww, coming from ww I. 
This lexeme is not a Hebrew word, nor does it come from another 
Semitic language, even though Zimmern (?) makes a reference to the 
Akkadian substantive Sesanu. The substantive Sisnu/Sisanu refers to a 
kind of plant name (^^) or bush, which can be found in the list of 
plants (*°), but it does not have a connotation of the name of a flower. 
This root is reflected in the other Semitic languages such as Aramaic 
(SwSan’/SwSnt’), Syriac (Sausanta), Nabatean (Swsnt) and Arabic 


(©) ENGEL, Susanna-Erzählung, 92-93. 

(1) His charge challenged the statement of the two elders, who were both 
judges: “Have you condemned (xatexpivate) a daughter of Israel without 
examining (ook d&vaxpivavtec) and without learning the facts (obde tò Cade 
emyvóvtec)?” (Sus 48). nx of the Canticle may give quite a different flavour 
to Daniel's judgment: “beauty has deceived you (tò KaAAog oe nndtnoev)” 
(Sus 56) “and lust perverted your hearts”, (Sus™ 56). For the critical edition, 
see J. ZIEGLER (ed.), Susanna — Daniel — Bel et Draco. Versionis iuxta 
“Theodotionem” fragmenta; iuxta LXX interpretes textum plane novum 
(Septuaginta XVI,2; Göttingen 1999) 216-233. 

(?) There are several women in the OT, among which the mothers of Samson 
or of Maccabbees (LXX), who played important roles in the relative narratives, 
but yet their names remain unknown. 

(3) H. ZIMMERN, Akkadische Fremdwörter als Beweis für babylonischen 
Kultureinfluß (Leipzig 1915) 58. 

(^) AHw III, 1250b: Sisnu (Sisanu): Lieschgras. 

(5) CAD S3, XVII, 126: Xisnu (Sisanu, Sesanu): (a rush); plant list. 
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(sausan/süsan). In the Late Hebrew the meaning is “bud, flower, rose, 
lily, in the form of calyx" (6). 

The root x I comes from Egyptian sssn/ssn/sósen — “lotus” (°”) 
which became Sosen in the Coptic(*’). It is intriguing that this 
Egyptian word ssn had been translated into Greek as «pivov or 
oovoov (?). The rendering codoov (“) appears to be later than the first 
translation kpivov. The translation «pivov, not the most suitable one, 
goes back, as O. Keel observed, to a famous Greek tourist, Herodotus 
(c. 490 — c. 425 BCE), in Egypt who some years after 460 BCE wrote 
in the second book of his History: ^When the river is in flood and 
overflows the plains, many lilies (xpivea mod), which the 
Egyptians call lotus (tà Aiydrtior xoÀA£ovot AMTOV), grow in the 
water” (*). 

This first Greek rendering must have had a significant impact on 
the translators of the LXX who, rooted in the Egyptian culture, had no 
other choice but to translate mww with xpivov. For them most 
probably both lexemes kpívov and Awtóc stood for “lotus”. Since 
Awtog was a name applied to various plants and trees, providing 
fodder or fruit (^), and one that could easily have had a very negative 
connotation (**), the choice of xpivov appeared to be the most 


(9 M. JASTROW, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York 1950) 1543. 

(7 BDB, 1004; T.O. LAMBDIN, “Egyptian Loan Words in the Old 
Testament”, JAOS 73 (1953) 154; A. ERMAN — H. GRAPOW (eds.), Wôrterbuch 
der aegyptischen Sprache. Im Auftrage der Deutschen Akademie III. (Berlin 
1982) 485-486. 

(*) M. ELLENBOGEN, Foreign Words in the Old Testament (London 1962) 
159. 

(?) E. Masson, Recherches sur les plus anciens emprunts sémitiques en grec 
(Paris 1967) 58-59. 

(*) Most probably, employed firstly by Athenaeus in his Deipnosophistoi. 
See below. 

(*) Herodotus, 2.92. 

(*) Cf. “Awrtög”, LSJ, 1070. Herodotus (2.92) seems to be responsible for a 
confusion of Awtóc with water-lily. However, Theophrastus (c. 370 — c. 287 
BCE), the great authority of antiquity in the botanic field, had clarified the 
distinction of Awtdc from Egyptian bean (Nelumbium speciosum, Greek kúauoc) 
and the water lily (cin); Theophrastus, Hist. Pl. 4.8.9-11; 4.10.2-3. See also 
n. 43. 

(*) Cf. “lotus-eaters” A«o-6&yo a mythical people on the coast of North 
Africa; “A@to-oayov’, LSJ, 1070; attested already by Homer, Od. 9.84-96. Homer 
was the first to speak about the lotus-tree (using for it only the term Awtóc). The 
next one to write about “lotus-eaters” was Herodotus. He used also the term 
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convenient. Another Greek writer, Athenaeus (c. 190 CE), whose work 
is a fruitful source of information on the literature and usage of ancient 
Greece (“), when speaking about the beauty of the city Susa, clarifies 
in his Deipnosophistoi: “...for suson (sovoov yàp) is what in the 
Greek language is called krinon (th ‘EAAnvov pœovi TO kpivov)” (*). 

Although Athenaeus is from late antiquity, yet his work is a solid 
confirmation of some century-long tradition of kpivov meaning lotus. 
Athenaeus gives us important elucidation regarding the relation 
kptvov — lotus: the Greek kpivov may well stand for the Egyptian ssn, 
rendered in the Greek also phonetically as ooóoov. 

I presume that the flower in question mww/kpivov is the Egyptian 
aquatic plant known as white lotus Nymphaea lotus, or its blue species 
Nymphaea caerulea, which were so well known and used that they 
became symbolic of Upper Egypt, just as papyrus was a symbolic 
flower of Lower Egypt. These flowers were abundant of course in 
lakes of the Nile delta too, which was just taken as a matter of fact by 
the LXX translators too (*). The translation of mww/kpivov as “lily” I 
hold as incorrect (*’). Besides, it has been shown that white or blue 


Awtoc when he referred to a plant; Herodotus, 4.177. But he used (like Homer) 
the same term also for a tree too; 2.96. Theophrastus in his typically detailed 
manner wrote extensively about this lotus-tree and recognized that besides 
several kinds of trees (Hist. Pl. 4.3.1-4) the various plants too bore this same 
name Awrtög (Hist. Pl. 7.15.3). 

(“) M.C. HOWATSON (ed.), The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature 
(Oxford — New York ?1997) 70; H. CANCIK — H. SCHNEIDER (eds.), Der neue 
Pauly: Enzyklopádie der Antike (Stuttgart - Weimer 1997) II, 196-199. 

(5) Athenaeus, Deipn. 12.513. 

(^) One should be careful not to mix this Egyptian lotus with its Eastern 
sacred species Nelumbo nucifera (Nelumbium speciosum). Nelumbo was 
introduced into Egypt from Persia only in the Greek Ptolemaic period; cf. W J. 
DARBY - P. GHALIOUNGUI - L. GRIVETTI, Food: The Gift of Osiris (London 1977) 
IL, 620-644, esp. 640-641. Cf. WILKINSON, Reading Egyptian Art, 120-121. 
Theophrastus gave the first extensive description of this plant; Hist. PI. 4.8.7-8. 

(*) The vast majority of the modern translations of the Canticle in its 
different editions of the Bible may show at best that the flower lily is simply 
assumed. I list just some of the recent commentaries which confirm also the 
translation “lily”. A. MARIASELVAM, The Song of Songs and Ancient Tamil Love 
Poems. Poetry and Symbolism (AnBib 118; Roma 1988), takes simply “lotus” 
but M.H. Pope's translation “lotus” has basically not been followed. See M.V. 
Fox, The Song of Songs and the Ancient Egyptian Love Songs (Madison 1985); 
R.E. MURPHY, The Song of Songs. A Commentary on the Book of Canticles or the 
Song of Songs (Hermeneia; Minneapolis 1990). G. Garbini translates “rosa”, 
Cantico dei cantici. Testo, traduzione, note e commento (Biblica. Testi e studi 2; 
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lotuses were growing in ancient Palestine too and they still grow in 
the coastal plains or in the Hula Reserve (*). 


2. The occurrences in the OT 


The lexeme ww I occurs 17 times in OT: 4 times in the narrative 
books, 8 times in the Song, 4 times in the superscriptions of Psalms 
and once in Hosea. Three different grammatical forms can be 
distinguished: | 

1) ww in 1 Kgs 7,19; Ps 60,1; wiw in 1 Kgs 7,22.26 

2) ni in Hos 14,6; Cant 2,1.2; 2 Chr 4,5 

3) ox in Pss 45,1; 69,1; 80,1; Cant 2,16; 4,5; 5,13; 6,2.3; 7,3 

D. Michel explains the differences as follows: the feminine 
singular form in Hosea and in Cant 2,1.2 designate a unique plant 
(form 2), whereas the masculine plural form indicates rather a group 
of plants (form 3). The singular form in 1 Kgs 7,19.22.26 indicates the 
plant species (form 1). The author admits the inconsistency in his 
classification because the form in 1 Kgs 7,26 (as its parallel in 2 Chr 
4,5) corresponds to the feminine form (*). 


Brescia 1992). But G. Ravası, Il Cantico dei Cantici. Commento e 
Attualizzazione (Testi e commenti 4; Bologna 1992); D.A. GARRETT, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs (NAC 14; Nashville, TE 1993); E. FERNANDEZ 
TEJERO, El cantar mds bello. El Cantar de los cantares de Salomön (Madrid 
1994); J.-F. Six — F. VERNY, Le Chant de l'Amour. Eros dans la Bible (Paris 
1995); N. DE LA CARRERA, Amor y erotismo del Cantar de los Cantares (Madrid 
1997) and F. LALOU — P. CALAME, Le Grand Livre du Cantique des cantiques. Le 
texte hébreu, les traductions historiques et les commentaires selon les traditions 
juive et chrétienne (Paris 1999) opt for lily. A. LACOCQUE, Romance She Wrote. 
A Hermeneutical Essay of Song of Songs (Harrisburg, PA 1998) does not 
exclude lotus. E. Bosetti, though realizing the need of “fior di loto” translation, 
opts for “giglio”; Cantico dei cantici. “Tu che il mio cuore ama”. Estasi e ricerca 
(Cinisello Balsamo, MI 2001); equally D. BERGANT, The Song of Songs. Studies 
in Hebrew Narrative & Poetry (Berit Olam; Collegeville, MN 2001). T. 
LONGMAN III, Song of Songs (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, UK 2001) 
retains “lily”. The translation “lily” is no longer found in some German scholars, 
after the work of O. Keel: H.-J. HEINEVETTER, ,,Komm nun, mein Liebster, Dein 
Garten ruft Dich! “. Das Hohelied als programmatische Komposition (BBB 69; 
Frankfurt am Main 1988); W. BÜHLMANN, Das Hohelied (NSK.AT 15; Stuttgart 
1997). 

(*) M. ZOHARY, Plant life of Palestine. Israel and Jordan (ChBo 33; New 
York 1962) 162; F. NIGEL HEPPER, Illustrated Encyclopedia of Bible Plants. 
Flowers and Trees. Fruits and Vegetables. Ecology (Leicester 1992) 68-71, 74. 

(*) D. MICHEL, Grundlegung einer hebräischen Syntax (Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1977) I, 64-65. 
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III. The usage of (7)2zw in its own context 


If then the lexeme Www is of Egyptian origin, we can assume that 
not only the morpheme but also its meaning — lotus or rose of the 
sea(?) — comes from the Egyptian language. I hope to show in the 
following examination that this assumption is more reasonable than 
the common translation “lily”. The scholarly opinions are quite 
unanimous about the understanding of ¡14/0/10 when employed 
in the construction of the Solomon’s Temple. When nu0w/o0"Ww appear 
in the flower imagery phrases the agreement falls apart and the lily 
versus lotus tension takes over. In the case of the superscriptions of 
Psalms the scholarship is in an unknown area. 

First, I present the evidence of the lexeme ww regarding the 
Temple which is the least debated and the most eloquent. Secondly, 
the examination of the term nx» and its plural form tX» is the core 
both of this chapter and of this essay. A debated usage of this lexeme 
in the flower imagery of the Canticle with the support of a single 
occurrence in Hosea will become a corner stone of the understanding 
of this term. However, this inspection does not solve the enigma of the 
usage of this lexeme in Psalms. 


1. The capitals and the basin in the Temple 


In the construction of the Temple by Solomon according to 1 Kgs 
7,19a.22a, the capitals which were put upon the pillars of the Temple 
had the “form of süsan” ww mwyn (1 Kgs 7,19a.22a). The exterior 
details of this work remain obscure until now (?!). 

The brim of the sea (basin) of the cast metal was shaped like the 
brim of the cup, “(like) the flower of Sósan” ww na, 7,26. The 
parallel version in 2 Chr 4,5 has the feminine form “(like) the flower 
sósannah” 73x00 mia. M. Noth had already suggested that the exterior 
shape of the basin was like the flower of the open lotus (?). These are 
the only instances of mww/kptvov in which some recent translations 
read “lotus” and not “lily”. 

Before running into any kind of misunderstanding about my 
consideration regarding the first chapters of 1 Kgs I want to make 
explicit that I am not arguing for historical relations between Israel 


(9) KEEL, Hohelied, 79-80. 
(1) Cf. M. GÔRG, „Zur Dekoration der Tempelsäulen“, BN 13 (1980) 17-20. 
(2) M. NOTH, Könige (BKAT 9/1; Neukirchen 1968) 155. 
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and Egypt in the relevant period. I want simply to point out that the 
narrative reflects some kind of similarities between the Israelite 
architectural culture and Egyptian one. B.U. Shipper (®) and P.S. 
Ash(*) on the basis of the examined biblical, Egyptian and 
archaeological evidence of this period concur about the minimal 
relations between Egypt and Palestine in the period c. 1100 BCE - c. 
950 BCE (5). Yet, the indirect influence of Egypt would be recogni- 
zed via Phoenicia whose (primarily commercial) contact with the 
Egyptians, by contrast, was increasing in the same period. The early 
orientation of the small growing Levant states, like Israel, Moab and 
Ammon, was basically trade which depended on the Phoenician 
manufacturing cities and their sea trade (9). Hiram, the king of Tyre in 
the narrative 1 Kgs 5-10, would confirm more solidly the historical 
picture (?). Only slowly did the direct relations between the Levant 
and Egypt, almost extinct, start to develop from the ninth and even 
more powerfully from the first half of the eight century BCE onward. 
The Deuteronomistic presentation of the well-built connections 
between Israel and Egypt seems to reflect this later period, from 
which, retrospectively, the Solomon period is described. The nature of 
the personal contacts (cf. 3,1; 7,8; 9,16; 11,1-2; 2 Chr 8,11), although 
questionable as presented by the narrative, is more plausible than the 
political-cultural ones (5,1) (9). 

This examination of the evidence therefore, renders plausible 
the idea, that the embellishment of the Temple in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 
5-7), may reflect the indirect Egyptian influence. Such a typical 
embellishment as the lotus or papyrus shape capitals was simply a 
canon in the Egyptian construction tradition. No doubt the coastland 
trade was the mediator not only of the material but of the skills of the 
artisans too. Therefore, I hold “lotus” as the only correct translation of 
mww/«Kptvov in the narrative of the construction of the Temple. 


(5) B.U. SHIPPER, Israel und Ägypten in der Kónigszeit. Die kulturellen 
Kontakte von Salomo bis zum Fall Jerusalems (OBO 170; Freiburg/Schweiz — 
Gottingen 1999). 

E P.S. As, David, Solomon and Egypt. A Reassessment (JSOTSS 297; 
Sheffield 1999). 

(5) SHIPPER, Israel, 35; ASH, David, 62-63. A power vacuum in the Levant 
was an excellent occasion for the rise of the small national states. 

(9) SHIPPER, Israel, 82-83; ASH, David, 97. 

(7) SHIPPER, Israel, 60-64, 82-83; ASH, David, 127. 

(°) SHIPPER, Israel, 83-116. 
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2.mww of the Song of Songs 


It is necessary to remember that the Canticle is entirely a poetical 
book which is dealing with love motifs(?). Therefore the most 
pertinent background of comparison is the love poetry of ancient 
Mesopotamia and Egypt (9). The superscription ascribes this song to 
Solomon. He, seven times mentioned, is more a literary device which 
parallels this song to the love literature of these ancient traditions than 
information about the real authorship. The impressive parallels of the 
Canticle with Egyptian Literature have been discovered. Whereas in 
Mesopotamia the love poetry often has god and goddess as the main 
protagonists and speakers in the dialogue, the Egyptian love songs are 
mostly soliloquies by a man or a woman. The woman, often called 
“sister” addresses the man both in the second and third person (cf. 1,2- 
4). Subgenera — yearning, the poems of admiration, description of 
physical charms, or boasting — are typical of this kind of love poetry 
and of the Song too. The senses, in the literature of both Mesopotamia 
and Egypt are deeply involved: touching, hearing, seeing, smelling 
(fragrance). The atmosphere of the Song of Songs resembles that of 
Egyptian poetry more than any other (*). 

The difficulty in determining the structure of the book corresponds 
to the uneasiness in determining its genre and at times in delimitating 
its subgenera (2). I will pay attention rather to the smaller units — the 
building-blocks of poetic structure like a line or a couplet — in which 
the lexeme }Ww occurs (*). The poetical devices of the structure of the 
Hebrew verse — as parallelism or tertium comparationis — give us a 
reliable indication in this research (“). 


a) Cant 2,1-2 


The first time the lexeme ¡%% appears it is in feminine form in the 
self-presentation of the girl. Moreover, she identifies herself, boasting, 


(©) Cf. K. SEYBOLD, "Zur Sprache des Hohenlieds”, ThZ 55 (1999) 112-120. 

(9) Cf. M. SIGRIST, “L’amoure chanté en Mésopotamie”, MoBi 128 (2000) 
25-29; M.V. Fox, "L'amour chanté en Egypte", MoBi 128 (2000) 30-32. 

(®©) R.E. MURPHY, “The Book of Song of Songs”, ABD VI (1992) 150-151. 

(2) Cf. MARIASELVAM, Song, 26-37. 

(5) W.G.E. WATSON, “Hebrew Poetry”, Text in Context. Essays by Members 
of the Society for the Old Testament Study (ed. A.D.H. MAYES) (Oxford 2000) 
251-285; A. NICCACCI, “Analysing Biblical Hebrew Poetry”, JSOT 74 (1997) 
77-93. 

(*) Cf. W.G.E. WATSON, “Verse patterns in the Song of Songs”, JNSL 21 
(1995) 111-122. 
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with 75xan and the flower rx, v. 1. It is her beloved who confirms 
this charming and unique identification, v. 2 (9). 


1 (a) nun poxanw | Iam a rose of Sharon 
(b) ppm maw sósannah of the valleys. 
2 (a) Dmm pi mw | As Sósannah among the thorns 
(b) man pays yD so is my friend among the maidens. 


Comparisons are often an effective way of expressing oneself. 
What is the tertium comparationis between "x and thorn? A 
tempting one is the idea of beauty/ugliness. This idea is as misleading 
as it is attractive, although many accept this interpretation. In my 
opinion the term 7%% in v. 2 does not show any reference to the 
concept of beauty. In fact, the splendid form and well matched colours 
of the thorns of Syro-Palestine regions are an equally good argument 
against the “ugliness” of this plant(*). Anyway, the perception of 
beauty is more an impact on the person than a reliable argument for 
this metaphor. 

In order to spare a lot of abstract thinking about the ugliness of 
the thorn, the best way to understand what the thorn is about is to 
check its occurrences in the Bible (°’). Thorn appears in all these texts 
as a superb, arrogant and malicious plant yet ignorant of its own 
situation. Its image is negative and often a thorn is a sign of defeat 
and or sterility, a seal of devastation or death. It grows where there is 
no life. 

The prompt answer of the beloved in 2,2 confirms that if his girl, 
identified with 1101, possesses or can awaken in herself such strength, 
she will grow and bloom even among the thorns which by contrast 
convey the notion of death and of a deserted space. The girl identifies 
herself in this first verse, most probably with the lotus, which was the 
chief symbol of the Egyptian idea of new birth, re-birth, or regen- 


(5) W.G.E. WATSON, “Parallel Word Pairs in the Song of Songs”, “Und Mose 
schrieb dieses Lied auf’. Studien zum Alten Testament und zum Alten Orient. 
Festschrift O. Loretz (Hrsg. M. DIETRICH — I. KOTTSIEPER) (AOAT 250; Miinster 
1998) 793, classifies 735% as a pair word only in 2,1. 

(5) For the more detailed presentation of the subject with illustrations, see I. 
Low, Die Flora der Juden (Wien 1926-1934); ZOHARY, Plants, 153-167; NIGEL 
HEPPER, Encyclopedia, 35-39. It is questionable whether any creation — in its 
shape — could be claimed to be “ugly”. 

() Especially 2 Kgs 14,9//2 Chr 25,18; Job 31,40; Pr 26,9; Isa 34, 13; 
Hos 9,6. 
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eration (%). In fact, the idea of regenerating — all-transforming love is 
associated with her once for all. Just as v. 2b is formed in a direct 
parallel with v. 3a(*), so the idea of awaking in 2(ab) is resumed and 
confirmed by the allusion to arousing power (cf. 2,5; 7,9; 8,5) 
associated with him in 3(ab). 


b) Cant 7,3 


In 7,1-5 we have a second descriptive song of the girl (°). It is 
more compact and clearer when compared to the first one in 4,1-7. 
Though the song 7,1-5 is more straightforward it does not Lose its 
complexity and describes the girl as aristocratic and queenly. 
Describing her from bottom to top, just in the centre, her belly is 
compared to “a heap of wheat, encircled with mu", v. 3b. The 
solemnity of this one who is called Shulammite is achieved by a kind 
of restrain on the part of the girl. 


3 (a) won many ma | Your belly is a heap of wheat 
(b) DW MO encircled with Sösannim 


(®) Cf. “Lotos”, LA III, 1092-1095; WILKINSON, Reading Egyptian Art, 120- 
121. KEEL, Hohelied, 80. O. Keel has indicated also some iconographic material 
dated to the first half of the first millennium BCE found in Palestine, on which the 
child sun is born from the lotus flower; cf. his “Paralleles littéraires”, 42. The 
recently excavated scarabs with the carvings of the divinity seated on the lotus 
flower also support this idea; cf. A. MAZAR — N. PANITZ-COHEN, Timnah (Tel 
Batash) (Qedem 42; Jerusalem 2001) II, 266-271. In order to avoid misunder- 
standings around the Egyptian concept of passing away from this life to another, 
the best choice is to employ the word transformation rather than regeneration. 
The concept of transformation corresponds (in the Egyptian belief) better to the 
idea of the entrance into the life after death, and not — as it is widespread in the 
common misconception — to resurrection or transmigration of the soul; cf. O. 
GOELET, “A Commentary on the Corpus of Literature and Tradition Which 
Constitutes The Book of Going Forth by Day”, The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 
The Book of Going Forth by Day. Being the Papyrus of Ani (eds. E. VON DAssow 
— J. WASSERMAN) (San Francisco 1994) 151-152. 

(9) Cf. WATSON, “Word Pairs", 785-786. 


YAW 


v. | man p2 mon yD ammi 25192 | As Sósannah among the thorns 


2b so is my friend among the maidens. 
v. | Mana TT wrnoxs3 men» | As an apple tree among the trees of the forest 
3a | so is my beloved among the young men. 


(9) This first descriptive song 4,1-7 is more detailed and complicated, yet the 
second is not less sublime. The first song was directly spoken out by him who — 
compared with Solomon (cf. 3,11) — repeats twice at the beginning “you are 
beautiful”, 4,1. The second song, 7,1-5, is recited by his (?) chorus which 
compares the girl to the Shulammite and describes her nobility and royalty. 
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The tertium comparationis, as in 2,2, does not rest on the shape or 
form, but rather in the fertility of the belly (maternal womb) and in the 
nutrition (wheat). It was a widespread custom in Egypt to decorate 
every type of food with lotus flowers. This flower visualized the fresh 
and regenerating power of the food(”). 

The next verse (7,4) as O. Keel believes, would confirm this 
representation of the quickening strength. The image of her breasts 
which are like “two fawns, twins of a gazelle” does not suggest form 
or tenderness but rather alludes to their playful, life-giving power. 
Since the inhabitants of the steppes and of the deserts, like gazelles, 
survive the terrible territories of the desert, they could have easily 
become a symbol of life and its renewal. These animals often appear 
on the Egyptian seals and amulets too (”). 


c) Cant 4,5 


What has been said above is in accord with the words of the 
beloved in the second half of the first descriptive song about her 
(4,1-7), 4,5: 


5 (a) DB» "195 770 w | Your two breasts are like two fawns 
(b)! DR wonn mas sn | twins of a gazelle (that) feed among Sösannim 


In the Egyptian images the lotus flower appears often beside the 
gazelles. It is a fact that the gazelles never feed among the lotuses; 
therefore in this v. 5 “gazelle” has symbolic meaning (”). Gazelles, as 
in 2,9, primarily symbolize their agility, playfulness, softness and the 
renewal of life (see above). The last characteristic is typical of the 
breast along with blessing, nourishment, trust building and kindness 
(Gen 49,25; Job 3,12). | 

Therefore, her breasts in 4,5 are compared to gazelles because 
they denote the renewal of life. The gazelles are specified quite 
precisely as those “which feed among mww”. This reinforces the 
power of imagery. The live-giving strength of her breasts must then be 
multiplied when they are among flowers D’WW. 


d) Cant 6,2-3 and 2,16 

In these passages it is the woman who speaks and her words convey 
(") KEEL, Hohelied, 216. 

(?) KEEL, Hohelied, 138-140. 


(°) KEEL, Hohelied, 138-139. Contra L. Bossina, "I gemelli di gazzella 
(Ct 4,5)", RSO 73 (1999) 2-6. 
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a surprising confidence in her beloved. She seems to be extremely 
delighted by his actions which are again strongly coloured by the 
repetition of the phrase, which underlines his enjoyment. Her words are 
the answer to the question of her chorus: “where has gone your beloved, 
o you, fairest among the women?” 6,1. She responds, v. 2: 


2 (a) 10 Tv >117 | My beloved has gone down to his garden, 
(b) nan mw | to the beds of spices 
(c) ona ma to pasture in the gardens, 
(d) DD opr) and to gather Sósanním 


She presents herself as a garden for him (v. 2a). This may be more 
obvious from the following vv. 2b-3. He is somewhere where he 
gathers the mx and as in v. 3 the reciprocal ownership is 
strengthened by the phrase “he feeds among pex". 


3 (a) "5mm m | Iam my beloved’s and my beloved is mine 
(b) pmuw3n»w | he feeds among Sösannim 


It is this phrase “feeds among mx" which links her beloved with 
twins of gazelle, which “feed among 2°%%” in 4,5. Although her 
beloved is linked to a gazelle by this phrase, he is not compared to a 
gazelle (*). The comparison is not between her beloved and gazelle 
twins, but lies in the fact that the expression “feed among mue" 
tries to convey the most intense enjoyment. This interpretation is 


(7) There are two cases where the beloved (he) is compared (?) to the gazelle 
max indirectly, 6,3; 2,16 and three times directly: 2,9.17; 8,14. Only in direct 
comparison the form is coherently masculine "2x. The remaining 4 uses of this 
lexeme ‘2x are in feminine form mx, 2,7; 3,5; 4,5; 7,4. Of these four, the first two 
cases have the plural form and both of them in the oath “I adjure you, O daughters 
of Jerusalem, by the gazelles...”. The last two are used in singular when her 
breasts are compared to the “twins of gazelle”. Concluding we see that out of 7 
occurrences of “gazelle”, only 3 times is it in masculine form and it is in the 
context where the he-beloved is to be quick and swift like "2% — “(he) gazelle”. 
This connotation of the boy with gazelle (his swiftness) is in contrast to the 
context of 6,2-3 and 2,16 in which the beloved pastures, therefore he is not in a 
hurry at all! In 6,2-3 and 2,16 rules calmness, satisfaction, and enjoyment. Here 
there is no association of her beloved to the swiftness of gazelle. Therefore, this 
image of her beloved as gazelle in the context 6,2-3 and 2,16 does not fit and has 
no support. For the further discussion about the animal imagery, see O. KEEL, 
Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. Eine Deutung von Ijob 38-41 vor dem Hintergrund 
der zeitgenössischen Bildkunst (FRLANT 121; Göttingen 1978) 61-125. 
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reasonable enough when we realize that the expression occurs twice 
after the most important statement of their mutual relationship, 
2,16(a); 6,3(a). The reciprocal ownership excludes any individual 
abuse and the joy of it is almost “intoxicating” to both of them. The 
different wording of 6,3 only emphasises what she already stated 
before, in 2,16: 


16 (a) 1275 "m | My beloved is mine and I am his 
(b) www 7127 | he feeds among Sösannim 


Twice the formula of reciprocal ownership, 2,16(a); 6,3(a) is used, 
followed by the expression “feeds among www” (2,16(b); 6,3(b)). He 
is not a “lotus-eater” at all, but the expression of eating among these 
flowers confirms — and in no way weakens — the previous joyful 
statement. The www are in service of sealing the idea of enjoyment of 
this reciprocal ownership, as it is pleasant for her to state. 


e) Cant 5,13 


After it has been claimed that she is the “fairest among women” 
(5,9) she praises him in a descriptive poem (5,10-16). Here is the only 
time when x are attributed to him: “his lips are r-ww, dripping 
liquid myrrh”, v. 13. To grasp the tertium comparationis is tricky here 
too. Keel proposes to see in www the life-giving characteristics of the 
kisses. Pope in the same line finds support in Pr 24,26: “whoever gives 
an honest answer kisses the lips" (^). Schmoldt disagrees with this 
understanding and holds to the traditional one (79) of the lips as red 
flowers (”). 

There are some who argue that the tertium comparationis of DOW 
is the colour red. The experts in “biblical” plants try to find out the 
corresponding flower of red colour like Lilium chalcedonicum (°). It 
would be the only place in the MT where the plural masculine ww 
refers to a specific flower. The same authors have recognized that it 
must have been a flower of exceptional beauty and not the simple 
plant Anemone coronaria which is most often the choice for www in 
5,13. The outstanding beauty and rarity of the flower is indeed 
recognized, for the plant Lilium chalcedonicum is of scarlet colour. 


(5) POPE, Song, 541. 

(6) ENGEL, Susanna-Erzählung, 92. 

(7) H. SCHMOLDT, “Www Súsan”, TWAT VII, 1207. 
(°) MOLDENKE — MOLDENKE, Plants, 129. 
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Is it not too little, in this highly descriptive poem of her beloved, to 
put the accent only on the colour of his lips? If even this would be 
accepted, why is it that scarlet was not rather used to describe the 
colour of the precious lips? In 4,3 she said: “Your lips are like a scarlet 
thread”. In 5,13 says: 


13 (a) | ova nm» vr? | His cheeks are like bed of spices, 
(D  mnponmomn | mounds of fragrance 
(c) oiwwrmnay | His lips are Sösannim 
(d) 722 an mam | dripping liquid myrrh 


In the first colon (a) the cheek’s attraction is characterised by the 
sweet smelling scent. The colon (b) is a resumption of the gradation of 
the imagery for the cheeks. As colon (b) suggests, the girl speaks in 
general terms about fragrance which comes from the face of her 
beloved (?). Similarly, the expression about the lips of the beloved in 
colon (c) is intensified in colon (d) by the excellence of the perfume of 
the liquid myrrh. In these last two cola we move from the level of 
sweet scent to the level of the effect of the scent. In other words, it 
does not matter how pleasant the lips smell, but that they are as 
attractive as the pleasant smell of “myrrh” (*). Moreover, since myrrh 
is a very precious scent, tX?) must describe not merely the stunning 
scent but evoke the great value of the lips of her beloved. 

The power of www in colon (c) therefore is not perceived in terms 
of colour. In fact, the images of the previous v. 12 are framed in the 
sphere of light (eyes, bathed doves). In verse 13 the imagery is based 
on odour. The preciousness of the material is the basis for the imagery 
in v. 14. As Keel suggests the metaphor in 5,13(ab) may be inspired by 
the Egyptian ointment in the form of a cone as is the case in 4,6 “the 
mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense” (*). The cones were 
prepared by cooking the oil mixed with the aromatic substances, 
primarily myrrh. Having been formed in the shape of a cone they used 
to be put on the heads of guests. In the hot climate naturally the 


(?) In fact, in 4,14 seven different species are explicitly named, after which 
all the remaining fragrances are mentioned by the general term “with all chief 
spices" maw wN Dy. In 5,13 none of them appears. 

(5) When in the text the sublime aromas mawa are mentioned alongside the 
concretely mentioned myrrh “n it is either in the contest of love (5,1.13; cf. Pr 
7,17) or in the cult (Exod 30,23.26). 

(3) KEEL, Hohelied, 188. 
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precious oil ran down (cf. Ps 133,2), gradually releasing the perfume 
which spread all around. 

But the comparison 13(cd) does not rest only on the aromatic 
fragrance. Although D’ww’s power has obviously a connotation with 
precious scent, yet the cola (cd) seem to suggest that both myrrh and 
DX) serve to produce a fascinating attraction rather than to present a 
very beautiful odour. The verse 4,14 may be used as a chief argument 
to discard the use of www as merely a fragrant flower. There are seven 
flowers with fragrance spices some of which occur only in the Song or 
only in this v. 14. After these seven plants the addition of the fullness 
is expressed: “with all chief spices’. There is no mention at all of 
mw. If the strength of ax» was only in its fragrance should it not be 
accounted among these seven flowers? The conclusion would be, that 
since mx») is absent from the group of aromatic flowers in 4,14, 
although it is an extremely scented flower, the strength of its symbol 
must rest somewhere else. 

The attraction is not in the form either. Another extra-biblical 
example of this matter is given in an ancient Egyptian love song, 
where a comparison with the flower $$n appears. The fingers of a 
beloved (she) are compared to this flower. The metaphor has no 
strength when based on the shape of the fingers, but rather on their 
movement which awakens the deep passion of love and the desire of 
her beloved (*). 

Before closing the examination of x in 5,13 and of all other 
single occurrences within the Canticle, the contextual considerations 
may give us some indication about the meaning and thus a further 
support for “lotus” translation of the lexeme of 7x. 

Referring again to the context of the Song the girl’s very first 
request is “Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth!” (1,2a) ($). 
Towards the end of the Song she presents herself ready to kiss him: 
“If I met you outside, I would kiss you, and no one would despise me” 
(8,1b). These are the only two times when the kisses are mentioned in 
the Song. At the very beginning, the first appeal of the main 
protagonist is linked to the lips’ expression — kisses. Towards the end 


(?) A.H. GARDINER, The Library of A. Chester Beatty. Description of a 
Hieratic Papyrus with a Mythological Story, Love-Songs, and Other miscellan- 
eous Texts. Chester Beatty Papyri, No. 1 (London 1931) 30, XXIIA, 4; cf. KEEL, 
Hohelied, 188. 

(©) This kind of language and this verse itself is as easy (apparently) to 
understand as to interpret in different ways. 
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she is ready to show outdoors the same sign of love which according 
to the customs of ancient society would be hardly acceptable. Yet, it 
seems to be assumed that everybody around would understand that 
this is the most sublime and the most honest expression of her real 
love. The two may not be despised. All in all, there is no doubt that the 
kiss still remains a fundamental expression of love and the lips play a 
fundamental role between the two affectionate hearts. So his lips 
remain for her a symbol of the kiss, of the gesture of love for which 
she longs from the beginning. The lips are a symbol of attraction 
which she desires too (cf. 1,4). His lips are 0"ww. As her self- 
presentation nx) was attractive for him (2,1-2), now his lips are 
equated with x, attractive for her, 5,13. 

What an extraordinary thing the flower of mww/mww must be 
when it deserves such a high appreciation in such an important and 
life-giving matter as love! I believe that the power of the expression 
"his lips are xw" does not rest either in colour or in scent only and 
even less in form. The use of D’WW conveys first and foremost the 
unmistakable attraction of the lovers. This understanding may be 
confirmed by the triple repetition of the formula of reciprocal 
ownership, 2,16; 6,3; 7,11. It is striking that on the third occasion the 
usual phrase “feeds among www” does not appear but rather the 
decisive statement comes in the single monocolon, 7,11 (*). All three 
times it comes from her mouth. Of course, for she never grows tired of 
emphasising the importance of their mutual relationship. But here “his 
desire" npwn does not pervert the relationship as it was the case in 
Gen 3,16 when her desire (qnpwn) towards him turned to be an 
occasion for him to rule over her(*). According to Cant 7,11 he 
experiences the same desire and yearning towards her which turns out 
to be an expression of reciprocal attraction. Consequently, what is 
expressed in 7,11 is a climax of what was expressed in 2,16 and 6,3 by 
the recurring phraseology. 


2,16 
35395" 
DNA n» 


6,3 


D 177) "T7112 728 


DNA Yan 


7,11 
Pawn 2» "T1102 N 


(*) W.G.E. Watson classifies this monocolon as containing the inner 
parallelism like 2,102; 2,10b; 7,4; 7,5a; 7,9b; cf. “Verse patterns", 112. 

(55) Cf. LJ. CANION, “An Analogy of the Song of Songs and Genesis", SJOT 
4 (2000) 219-259. 
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The entire usage of mww/mww in the Canticle reflects the 
overwhelming influence of such a flower as was ssn in the Egyptian 
culture. The conventional use of ssn found its way into Israelite love 
poetry. Such a use was more imposing for the Song and its composer 
than any particular characteristic of this flower. The wide and 
multifarious life and love awaking efficacy of this flower rather than a 
single nuance match well with the surprising flower 7101/0"1%w in the 
Song. 

I will present shortly the recurring ideas and motives of some 40 
love songs studied by M.V. Fox (*). This particular genre of Egyptian 
love songs seems to be the closest poetical parallel which explains the 
literary devices employed also in the Song. These relate to concrete 
personal attitudes, male and female behaviour, with sexual and love- 
awakening details. The lovers are generally unmarried teenagers. The 
Egyptian songs are deeply erotic but they never dwell merely on the 
details of sexual activity. The expressions of love are treated with 
restraint and indirectness, but not with embarrassment or coyness. 
Though in Egyptian love songs the lovers are not married, often they 
look forward to marriage and their relation is very rarely mere 
flirtation. The concept of love is gradually penetrating each part of the 
person, so that the obedience to its demands overrides other unrelated 
considerations. Love is the dominant force in the lover's shared life. It 
makes them ill and healthy, it weakens and empowers them, causes 
pain and pleasure in change. The absence of the beloved causes 
confusion and his/her presence restores life and health (°). 

A big part of the poems is dedicated to the description of the 
lover's feelings. Though the lovers speak alternatively, they never 
speak to each other directly, but rather to an undefined audience, or to 
their hearts in their soliloquies. Here the difference with the Song 
arises more plainly. In the Song the dialogue between two is that 
which raises the dramatic movement further and intensifies the 
relationship. The lovers in the Canticle "display their emotion rather 
than reporting on it, for it is the relationship that arises from the 
emotions of love, more than the emotions themselves that concern the 
poet of the Song" (°). 


(* His commentary Song is an excellent comparison of the Song with the 
great number of parallels from the literature of Ancient Egypt. 

(3) M.V. Fox, “Egyptian Literature (Love Songs)”, ABD II, 393-395. 

(8) Fox, "Egyptian Literature”, 395. 
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The Canticle is in many ways similar to the Egyptian love songs 
and its language can be understood better. The love appears to be a 
kind of primeval power which rules the whole universe (?). For the 
sake of this research it is important to remember this parallel. The 
flower s§n “lotus” — predominantly Nymphaea lotos — as indicated 
above has manifold uses in the Egyptian iconographic culture as well 
as in the poetical literature. Although the literary setting of the Song 
reflects the Syro-Palestine region, the link with the nature, customs 
and the royal background point also to far away countries and regions. 
No poet will ever spare the superlative concepts for such a supreme 
thing as love. The use of the flower mww “lotus” in the context of the 
Song could be easily ascribed to the wise and inventive Solomon, who 
is illustrated in the narrative 1 Kgs 1-11 as keeping close international 
relations with Egypt. 


f) mw) in the final prophecy of Hosea, 14,6 


The epilogue of Hosea’s prophecy (14,2-9.10) (°°) is a solemn 
conclusion full of hope. This proclamation of the divine love is 
articulated in two parts: 1) an encouragement of the prophet addressed 
to the people to return to the Lord (vv. 2-4) and 2) the answer of God 
to the prophet regarding the people promising His love (vv. 5-10). 

In vv. 6-8 there are seven comparisons “like” of which the first is 
about God and the other six are about the people of Israel. The first 
comparison v. 6(a) makes the hearers understand the benevolence and 
the blessing of God: “I will be like dew to Israel”. The following 
comparison is the first for Israel and describes its growth and vitality, 
v. 6(b). The second aims at the firmness and safety of Israel, v. 6(c). 
The next two “like” phrases, v. 7(bc), speak about the majesty and 
fragrance of Israel. The last two comparisons speak about the 
beneficent consequence in the future. Every one regains life and will 
be a memorial to the rebirth of Israel (v. 8). For the sake of clarity we 
present these 7 comparisons dividing the verses 6-8 in cola. 


(9) Cf. A. Niccaccl, "Cantico dei Cantici e canti d'amore egiziani”, SBFLA 
41 (1991) 61-85. 

(9) For recent re-examination of the unity of 14,6-10, see K. BERGE, 
“Weisheitliche Hosea-Interpretation? Zur Frage nach Kohärenz und literarischem 
Horizont von Hosea 14,6-10”, “Wer darf hinaufsteigen zum Berg JHWHs?” 
Beiträge zu Prophetie und Poesie des Alten Testaments. Festschrift S.O. 
Steingrimsson (Hrsg. H. IRSIGLER — K. ÓLASON) (ATS 72; St. Ottilien 2002) 3-23. 
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6 (a)| saw» oe» ms | I will be like dew to Israel 


(b) maw me | He shall sprout like SóSannah 
(c)| pma ruw 1 | he shall strike his roots like Lebanon 
7 (a) vmpr i>? | His shoots shall go forth 
(b) wmm | and his majesty shall be like the olive three 


(c) a2» rm | and his fragrance like Lebanon 
8 (a) 32 10 110% | Those who dwell in his shade shall return 
(b) T1 vrr | they shall grow grain 
(c) 1213 re" | and they shall sprout like the vine 
(d) ya pa mo | His memorial shall be like the wine of Lebanon 


V. 8(c) is primarily interested in the renewal of life of those who 
dwell in the shadow of Yahweh (cf. v. 8a). V. 6(b) is speaking evidently 
about him, which is about Israel, directly and in the singular. Israel was 
the object of the God’s falling dew just in the previous colon 6(a). 
Therefore, “he shall blossom like nu" (v. 6b) presents not only the 
restoration of Israel, but clearly a restoration for God, as a natural 
answer to God’s initiative. As in the previous verse 5, it was God who 
“will have healed them (Israelites) and who “will have loved them", it 
is the same God in v. 6(a) who will be dew for them, for Israel. It is 
obvious that in these three extremely positive actions of God (vv. 5-6a) 
Israel is not only healed and restored but loved and cherished by his 
love again (cf. 11,1). She has been made attractive again, like nz. 
But not only that. It is equally understandable that straight after such a 
promise of the Lord’s love (v. 5) and after such an eloquent and gentle 
image for this love which He himself explicitly chooses (v. 6a), there is 
employed an image which does not convey only the plain effect with 
the indifferent attitude of receiver (Israel). The image conveys the 
notion that love (of God for Israel) produces love (of Israel for God). 

Although I recognize that the indication of the text in this little 
prophecy, Hos 14,6-8 is not satisfactory enough to establish the notion 
of mn, yet the text confirms that the strength of the image of 71V w 
does not rest on its striking shape. The blossoming flower is the 
expression of the love which was awakened by another. On one side 
the blossoming mww stands for the renewed love of Israel which was 
awakened before by the love of her God. On the other, Israel will 
blossom in her attractiveness so as to awaken tirelessly God’s love. 


g) Summing up 


It is clear, especially thanks to the several parallels with the 
vocabulary of the Song, that nx^2 in 14,6 is employed to stress the 
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final message of Hosea — the fulfilment of the promise of the Lord — 
the restoration of life and the renewal of the love of Israel towards her 
God. Israel makes a commitment to regain the love of the Lord 
towards her. In Egypt long centuries before, TX») was a common 
symbol to present such a noble reciprocal love which vivifies, renews 
and grows. Such a vital power of mww will become proverbial for the 
girl of the Song from her own introduction on the scene, 2,1. Her 
beloved can not do less than quickly affirm her attraction praising her 
transforming power, 2,2. In 7,3 again her vivifying ability seems to 
recall her fertility via www around her belly. The live-giving strength 
of the girl's breasts is reinforced by mwi in 4,5. In 2,16; 6,2-3 DW 
is not a plain literary device but the powerful expression in her mouth 
where she wants to seal the certainty of their reciprocal relationship. 

pw in 5,13 has became chief test case against the translation “lilies”. 
| The inner context of the Song witnesses that 101% imagery works 
not on the basis of its particularities but rather on that of the 
connotations connected with its conventional use in the love motifs. 
The extra-biblical evidence of the Egyptian love songs and 
iconography indicates that behind the lexeme nx»? stands “lotus”, 
once a sacred flower of ancient Egypt. 


3. nx in the Psalms 


The use and the meaning of mw) in the superscriptions of 
4 psalms: 45,1; 60,1; 69,1; 80,1 is completely obscure. KBL? (?!) 
proposes 4 meanings: 1) an instrument which reflects a tone; 2) the 
flowers which were set in front of the arch as a decoration or as an 
offering, in some way with the same object of obtaining an answer 
from God; 3) the superscription in 45,1 would be an indication, that it 
is a love song; 4) based on Akk. SusSu the meaning could be on the 
arithmetic “one sixth". 

This last proposal would be first to be discarded, yet even KBL?’ 
does not give a satisfactory clarification about the use of this term in 
the Psalms. The third proposal finds support in the same Psalm 45,1. 
This suggestion agrees with the above exposed interpretation of the 
use of mx» in the Song. H.-J. Kraus admitted the great difficulty of 
grasping the meaning of this lexeme correctly (?). Even though E.S. 


(°) KBL? IV, 1455. 
(?) H.-J. KRAUS, Psalmen (BKAT 15/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 51978) I, 26. 
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Gerstenberger translates www as “lilies”, he declares that its meaning 
is obscure and the use in the superscription unusual (?). F.-L. Hossfeld 
— E. Zenger in their second commentary on the Psalms opt for “lotus” 
instead (^^). 

I presume that a compositional approach to the Psalter and the 
theme of relative psalms may throw some light on the meaning of 
www in this book. Since the headings were added later, they function 
as an interpretative key for the psalms (5). Terrien suggests that 
especially the lengthy titles appear to have a threefold classification: 
dedications/attribution, musical designation and indication of the 
melodies with which the praying community may have been well 
acquainted (°°). Could not therefore, the heading of Pss 60,1; 69,1 and 
80,1 reflect widely (?) spread psalmody/monody, possibly about love 
(cf. 45,1) or with the uplifting effect? 

Even though the basic meaning of the lexeme www, in all these 
cases, I believe, is not far away from “lotus”, I shall not go beyond the 
limits of this essay by entering the Book of Psalms. 


* 
x ck 


Although it is admitted that the usage of wwwhww remains 
obscure in the superscriptions of the psalms, I consider the lexeme 
mW to be “lotus” in the other passages of the MT. The origins of the 
misunderstanding of the Greek kpivov in the LXX as a “lily” is due to 
a distinctive lexical understanding of this Greek lexeme — as the 
people from the Graeco-Roman cultural background would simply 
assume — and to the a-contextual reading, i.e. independently of the 
Egyptian milieu. This is especially true in the time of NT when the 
Graeco-Roman background outweighed extensively the Egyptian one. 


(?) E.S. GERSTENBERGER, Psalms Part 2 and Lamentations (FOTL 15; Grand 
Rapids, MI — Cambridge, UK 2001) 47, 103. 

(^) In Die Psalmen I. Psalm 1-50 (NEB.AT; Würzburg 1993) 280-281 they 
explain that “Lotus” is meant, but “Lilie” is kept in the “Einheitsübersetzung”; cf. 
Die Psalmen. Psalm 51-100 (NEB.AT; Wiirzburg 2002) 367, 401, 453. In their 
HThK commentary (the LXX is treated as the document of Hellenistic Judaism) 
the translation is “Lotusblüte(n)”; F.-L. HOSSFELD — E. ZENGER, Psalmen 51-100 
(HThK.AT; Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2000) 152, 259, 452. 

(5) K. SCHAEFER, Psalms. Studies in Hebrew Narrative & Poetry (Berit Olam; 
Collegeville, MN 2001) 349-350; S. TERRIEN, The Psalms. Strophic structure and 
theological commentary (Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, UK 2003) 12. 

(°°) TERRIEN, The Psalms, 28-32. 
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The word xpivov of the LXX had for the Early Church the same 
meaning as the kpivov of the NT. 

In all probability, the redactors of the Torah did not favour this 
“Hebrew” term 710% and therefore they omitted it as demonstrated by 
the corresponding LXX texts with kpivov. This opposing tendency 
towards the Egyptian influence could probably be due to the fact that 
they perceived the link between nx» meaning “lotus” and Egypt and 
therefore felt it necessary to dissociate from this particular term and 
substitute it with a more general Hebrew term nm “flower”. 

In this context, I think that the narrative of Sus can be seen as a 
kind of rehabilitation (”) of the flower mww which the Greek only 
phonetically transcribed susanna. This tendency to present the use of 
na" as not opposing the Torah would be established at the start of the 
story. Susanna was brought up “according to the law of Moses" (Sus™ 
3). The name of the young man Daniel better than any other name 
conveys the fact that he is a carrier of God's judgment when the two 
appointed judges (without names) failed to be so. Far more important 
is the name of the person accused, sentenced and justly freed — 
Susanna. It is not of course her striking beauty which saved her, but 
her innocence which was brought to light by the judgment “of 
God" (°). 

The narrative 1 Kings 7 shows that the use of nw matches the 
use of the lotus-shape in Egyptian sacral architecture. 

The final prophecy of Hosea illustrates remarkable interest in the 
love of God for Israel. The metaphor for the answer of Israel to God 
employs the flower x which more than any other flower is suitable 
to represent the reciprocal love relationship. The love of Israel has 
been awakened by the love of God. At the same time, such a love shall 
flourish in a way that Israel will be attractive as nw. She awakens 
the love of God. 

In Egyptian culture, the lotus was associated with life-awaking 


(°”) I am not excluding the other interpretations, but rather I am pointing out 
that the link between the name and the high moral profile of the same woman is 
done purposely. For only some of many studies, see J.A. GLANCY, “The Accused: 
Susanna and her Readers", JSOT 58 (1993) 103-116; K. KOENEN, “Von der 
todesmutigen Susanna zum begabten Daniel. Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte der 
Susanna-Erzählung”, ThZ 54 (1998) 1-13 with further literature. 

(°°) Here begins another long history linking thus “lily” with purity and 
chastity in Christianity. Through the misunderstanding of nx as kpívov — 
which in the Greek language meant simply “lily” — it is Susanna — "lily" — 
who/which remains innocent and upright in her behaviour. 
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and life-restoring reality. Lovers or the people in banquets often wear 
on their heads under aromatic cones the lotus flower. The x of the 
Canticle of Solomon reflects well the use of lotus and in the noblest 
way. In fact the singular is used only when spoken and paralleled with 
her (2,1.2). She awakens his love. In the other instances the plural is 
used and has more the connotation of the effect — love and life 
awaking character — than any particular beauty of this flower. 
The flower nu»? embodies in a magnificent way a symbol which 
represents mutual love in constant growth. 

Lotus therefore, I assert to be a more correct and meaningful 
translation of both the MT mww and the LXX xpívov in the Song of 
Songs, than lily. 


Hagia Maria Sion BlaZej STRBA 
Mount Zion 22 

91 000 Jerusalem 

Israel 


SUMMARY 


The term 10 is revisited primarily in the Canticle of Solomon. The most ancient 
translation — “lily” — of this flower though questioned in recent decades is still 
widely used. The LXX's rendering kpivov is examined and found as the best 
translation for the lexeme jww — meaning “lotus” — being an Egyptian loan 
word. This translation fits to the OT references better than “lily”. The textual 
employment of nx»? in the poetry of the Canticle is a chief and commanding 
proof for “lotus”. The “lily” translation for both mww and kpivov for the majority 
of the OT cases is seen as incorrect since it does not pay due attention to the 
literary and historical context of the Canticle. 


Jeremiah’s 70-Year Prophecy 
and the ‘ap 22/100 Atbash Codes 


1. Current scholarly positions on the 70-year prophecy 


Scholars have long been divided on the nature of Jeremiah's famous 
70-year prophecy (Jer 25,11-12; 29,10) concerning what is tradi- 
tionally understood to refer to the duration of the Babylonian exile. 
The dominant theories concerning this prophecy have suggested that it 
is a retrospective composition postdating the prophet's own lifetime. 
Here scholars are divided. Some have argued that the author was a 
scribe writing in the early period of Cyrus's rise over Babylon (539 
B.C.E.) — 70 years after the death of Josiah (609) — thus creating 
messianic associations with Cyrus that would take shape more directly 
in the work of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa 45,1) and the Chronistic literature 
(2 Chr 36,20-23, esp. v. 21); similar theories apply the dating scheme 
from the fall of Nineveh to the fall of Babylon, with the same 
ideological implications (!). Others have suggested that the Jeremianic 
passages apply the prophecy to a later period, i.e., the construction/ 
completion of the 2" Temple ca. 515, roughly 70 years after the exile 
of 587 (?). In this case, the prophetic corpus is brought in line with 
what was fast becoming a predominantly Zadokite voice in the 
liturgical consciousness of the second commonwealth, with the 
intention of curbing the harshness of earlier Jeremianic passages that 
muted hope for the future (). 

An alternate theory has been suggested by B. D. Sommer, who 


(‘) See J. BRIGHT, Jeremiah (AB; New York 1965) 209; R.K. HARRISON, 
Jeremiah and Lamentations (Winona Lake 1973) 126. 

() See A. AEJMELAEUS, “Jeremiah at the Turning-Point of History: The 
Function of Jer. XXV 1-14 in the Book of Jeremiah", VT 52 (2002) 475-476; 
W.M. MCKANE, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jeremiah (ICC; 
Edinburgh 1996) II, 737-738; C.F. WHITLEY, “The seventy years desolation — a 
rejoinder”, VT 7 (1957) 416-418; 1D., “The term seventy years captivity”, VT 4 
(1954) 60-72. 

(5) For a comprehensive analysis of the Zadokite influence over 2" Temple 
society, see G. BOCCACCINI, The Roots of Rabbinic Judaism (Grand Rapids 2002) 
52-81. For the 70-year reference as a later scribal softening of earlier oracles, see 
E.W. NICHOLSON, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah 1-25 (Cambridge 1975) 211; 
J.M. BRACKE, Jeremiah ]-29 (Philadelphia 2000) 198. 
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argues that Jeremiah himself is responsible for the prophecy (*). 
Sommer’s position rests upon the fact that the 70-year period must 
pertain to the exilic circumstance (as opposed to a period beginning 
with Josiah’s death) by virtue of the origin of the text in which it 
initially appeared. This text is authentically Jeremianic, associated 
with the deportees of 597 that the prophet addressed (°) (henceforth, 
“the 597 collection”). The passage in question may therefore be 
attributed to the prophet himself, further supported by the fact that 
history proved the 70-year prediction to be erroneous. A subsequent 
author who legitimized his composition through the name of a 
recognized prophet like Jeremiah would not have chosen so specific a 
number that would have been widely regarded as inexact and 
incorrect(°). Thus, due to its obvious inconsistency with history, it is 
not a prophecy ex eventu but originated with Jeremiah himself. 
Sommer’s conclusion is consistent with a general hermeneutical 
line of logic in related Jeremianic texts and constitutes a sound 
argument against the dominant theories of scribal authorship during 
the Persian period (’). Yet it seems unlikely that a writer as literate and 
deliberate as Jeremiah would generate a prophecy that could so easily 
be rendered obsolete with the uncertainties of history. It is indeed 
Jeremiah’s analysis of the shifting nature of history that accounts for 


(*) B.D. SOMMER, “New Light on the Composition of Jeremiah”, CBQ 61 
(1999) 659-663. 

(5) As Sommer notes, Jer 27—29 occupies a special position in the Jeremianic 
corpus, retaining features that point to the preservation of early and unique lexical 
elements. W.L. HOLLADAY, Jeremiah 2 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis 1989) 137-139, 
convincingly argues for the authenticity of the text as original to the prophet and 
datable to the period immediately after the deportation of 597, a position 
supported by Sommer’s analysis (“New Light”, 661-662). The relationship 
between this material and other important Jeremianic texts of the period will be 
discussed below. 

(€) SOMMER, “New Light”, 663. Sommer's analysis of allusions to Jeremiah 
in the Deutero-Isaianic corpus further demonstrates that the literature containing 
the 70-year prophecy must have obtained literary form before Deutero-Isaiah’s 
activity, disqualifying arguments that it is the result of later scribal accretions on 
historical and tradition-historical grounds. 

C) Texts that date from the period subsequent to the battle of Carchemish 
(605) consistently encourage submission to divine will through the recognition 
of Babylonian political domination. Jeremiah’s Urrolle (cf. Jer 36), which likely 
contained material currently found in Jer 1-11, appears to have been formed in 
relation to the outcome of Carchemish and consistently emphasizes the 
international spectrum of events; See M. LEUCHTER, Jeremiah: The First Jew 
(Ph.D. Dissertation; University of Toronto 2003) 190-211. 
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the degrees of dissonance that resonate through the various strata of 
his prophecies and the shape of the book that bears his name ($). 
Furthermore, Jeremiah does not elsewhere demonstrate a proclivity 
for making such specific predictions. His invectives concerning Judah 
are voiced in relatively general terms even when they apply to 
decidedly particular events or figures (i.e., the “foe from the north" 
references in Jer 1-11 (?)). More significantly, Jeremiah's work is far 
more concerned with the here-and-now of his audience, relying on the 
conditions of the future only as a sounding board for how the people 
of Judah (and, in his early career, greater Israel) must behave in the 
present (°). Thus on its own, the 70-year prophecy is a literary 
conundrum, neither a retrospective insertion nor a definite prediction, 
occupying instead some symbolic purpose that has thus far been 
insufficiently addressed. 


2. The np 272/00 Atbash Codes 


Alongside the conundrum of the 70-year prophecy (though 
typically seen as an independent issue) is a similar textual difficulty, 
namely, the terms np 27 in Jer 51,1 and qww Jer 51,41 (cf. also Jer 
25,26). These terms are ciphered forms of the respective words 2725 
and 23, derived from the atbash method of literary coding common to 
ancient scribal practice in Semitic cultures("). Scholars typically 
recognize the coding involved with these terms, though the question 
has persisted concerning why, in a text that so overtly discusses the fall 
of Babylon, the terms for D’703 and 722 were placed in coded form. A 
number of scholars have argued that the codification took place at the 


(*) Such a compositional approach may be detected in the prophet’s earliest 
compositions directed to the north; see M. SWEENEY, King Josiah of Judah. The 
Lost Messiah of Israel (New York — Oxford 2001) 232-233, who discusses the 
shift in tone from the early layers of Jer 30-31 to those of Jer 2-4. 

(°) The generality of this phrase, however, follows a pre-existing typology in 
7% century Judean literature; see below. 

(9) Cf. Jer 2,2—4,2; 7,1-15. The redaction of older material into the Urrolle of 
Jer 36 constitutes an attempt to address the urgency of immediate theological 
fidelity in light of a shifting political spectrum; see LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 
211-220. 

(1) See A. DEMSKY, “A Proto-Canaanite Abecedary Dating from the Period 
of the Judges and its Implications for the History of the Alphabet”, Tel Aviv 4 
(1977) 19-20. See also J. TIGAY, “An Early Technique of Aggadic Exegesis”, 
History, Historiography and Interpretation (eds. H. TADMOR — M. WEINFELD) 
(Jerusalem 1983) 176-181. 
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hands of an editor of the Jeremianic text who lived during the 
Babylonian exile. It is argued that this editor was reticent to institute 
additions to the text that would openly condemn the ruling regime (*?). 
Other scholars have advanced the notion that the coded terms, as 
literary inversions of the corresponding Hebrew letters, represent a 
type of word-magic formula, projecting the demise of the Babylon and 
the Chaldean regime through negating influence of the sacred text ('°). 

There can be little doubt that the Jeremianic tradition places far 
greater emphasis on the power of written prophecy than any of the 
prophetic traditions from which it drew('*), but there can little 
likelihood that the coding represents a word-magic formula. The 
principle factor that compromises this reading is the general 
ideological trajectory of the Jeremianic corpus itself, particularly with 
regard to the motif of "pw or “falsehood”. The Jeremianic tradition 
consistently inveighs against the hypostatization of systems, icons and 
ideas within Israelite religious consciousness, likening blind faith in 
the Zion tradition or a frozen, static Torah to falsehood and idolatry 
(Jer 7,1-15; Jer 8,8-12, respectively; cf. Jer 10,1-16...all three texts are 
associated with the "pw motif). This same accusation of hyposta- 
tization underscores the criticism of Zedekiah in Jer 34,8-22 and is 
presupposed by the account of Jehoiakim’s destruction of the Urrolle 
in Jer 36,24. In both cases, the monarch in question reduces the role of 
Scripture to little more than a ritualistic icon or fetish, the sustenance 
or destruction of which might alternately preserve communal integrity 
or eliminate threat (P). The application of magical dimensions to the 
atbash coding in the Jeremianic passages would be inconsistent with 
the dominant theo-polemical scheme of the text. 

The case for the atbash codes as a veiled political criticism is 
equally untenable. These passages are set within polemical literature 
that unabashedly calls into question Babylon’s future. A later scribe’s 
seditious interpolation of these codes within a text he sought to 


(1?) See BRIGHT, Jeremiah, 161; NICHOLSON, Jeremiah 1-25, 215. 

(3) See BRIGHT, Jeremiah, 355; see also D.R. JONES, Jeremiah (NCBC, 
Grand Rapids 1992) 535, who notes this possibility, though he is tentative about 
accepting it as a viable explanation. 

(^) On the priority of the written form of prophecy in Jeremianic discourse, 
J.R. LUNDBOM, “Baruch, Seraiah and Expanded Colophons in the Book of 
Jeremiah", JSOT 36 (1986) 107-109; 1D., Jeremiah 1-20 (AB; New York 1999) 92. 

(5) For the Jeremianic invective against hypostatization, see B. HALPERN, 
“Brisker Pipes Than Poetry: The Development of Israelite Monotheism”, Judaic 
Perspectives on Ancient Israel (eds. J. NEUSNER et al.) (Philadelphia 1987) 98-102. 
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preserve during the exile seems remote, as the act of preserving a text 
that so drastically condemns Babylon would itself qualify under the 
same seditious rubric. R.C. Steiner has suggested that the atbash 
codes, in their current literary context, are intended not to be 
clandestine but overt, and function as a commentary on communal 
fear of Babylonian dominance: 


Although the popular use of this code-word among the Jews must 
have been motivated, at least initially, by fear of the Babylonians, its 
use in Jer li 41, in a prophecy full of undisguised references to 
Babylonia, would seem to have the opposite motive. In context, it has 
the effect of the flouting the taboo against anti-Babylonian agitation. 
The expressions $$k and lb qmy are surrounded by quotation marks in 
Jeremiah, to be read in a voice dripping with sarcasm. When the 
prophet wails “How was ‘Sheshach’ captured?” in a mock lament, he 
seems to be saying: “Here is what will happen to the power whose 
very name you fear to utter openly" ('°). 


Steiner concludes that it is indeed a fear of Babylon that led to the 
public generation of the coded terms (which he argues were exploited 
by a scribe responsible for the redaction of an earlier form of the 
Jeremianic corpus)('’). His observation concerning the unabashed 
rhetorical presentation of the prophet holds true with respect to the 
literary context of the atbash codes. This is especially the case when we 
consider that the "ww reference is coupled with the 70-year prophecy in 
Jer 25, a chapter that at one point introduced an early form of the oracles 
against the nations (OAN). This collection made no pretense at hiding 
the dominance of Israel's national deity over foreign powers (°). Here, 


(1 R.C. STEINER, “The Two Sons of Neriah and the Two Editions of 
Jeremiah in Light of the Two Atbash Code-Words for Babylon”, VT 46 (1996) 
83-84, who argues that the coding is to be attributed to Seraiah b. Neriah during 
the latter’s redaction of an earlier edition of the Jeremianic corpus. 

('’) Ibid. 

(9) LUNDBOM, “Baruch, Seraiah”, 103 and HOLLADAY, Jeremiah 2, 118, 140 
argue that the collection obtained at an earlier stage in the development of the 
text. Both propose an early form of the book of Jeremiah including material from 
Jer 1-25,13+OAN, a corpus which may be identified with the scroll that Seraiah 
dropped into the Euphrates (so also LUNDBOM, “Baruch, Seraiah”, 103). This 
position does not preclude the possibility that the OAN evolved over time in line 
with the larger corpus, and indeed scholars are divided on the provenance of the 
OAN. See R.E. FRIEDMAN, “The Deuteronomistic School”, Fortunate The Eyes 
That See. Essays in Honor of David Noel Freedman in Celebration of his 70" 
Birthday (eds. A.B. BECK et al.) (Grand Rapids 1995) 77-78, who suggests that 
the OAN should be dated considerably later than the majority of the poetry in the 
Jeremianic corpus. 
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the atbash code for Babylon is read in the same breath as a specific 
prophecy limiting the dominance of that same power, making it quite 
unlikely that the code would be understood as anything but a direct 
reference to the role played by Babylon in Jeremiah’s discourse (°). 
Nevertheless, Steiner’s conclusions concerning the public origin 
of the atbash codes are beset by two difficulties. First, there is little to 
indicate that the np 27/quw code words would have originated in the 
public domain when all evidence points to the atbash scribal method 
as something known only to the elite literati of the Judeans of the 597 
exile (2. Second, and more significantly, there is little to suggest that 
the audience of the text feared to “utter openly” the name of Babylon 
in the same critical sense as the bearers of the Jeremiah tradition. Ps 
137 laments the exile, curses Babylon and vows never to forget 
Jerusalem, Ezek 40-48 openly envision the restoration to Judah and 
the rebuilding of the Temple, and the critical evaluation of the exilic 
Circumstance lies at the heart of the exilic additions to the 
Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic literature (?). The hermeneutical 
binding of the ww atbash code to the 70-year prophecy in Jer 25 
follows the same impulse. All of these texts speak to a broad concern 


(°) There is general agreement that Jer 25 has undergone several stages of 
redaction; see AEJMELAEUS, “Turning Point’, 468. 

(2) E. BEN ZVI, "Introduction: Writings, Speeches, and the Prophetic Books- 
Setting an Agenda”, Writings and Speech in Israelite and Ancient Near Eastern 
Prophecy (eds. E. BEN Zvi — M. H. FLOYD) (Symposium 10; Atlanta 2000) 6-16, 
points out that only a limited social caste would have been familiar with the type 
of scribal devices evidenced in the Jeremiah texts. The broader implications and 
completed work may well have made an impact in the public arena, but the 
methods involved in the atbash inversions under consideration would not have 
originated in that arena, which was far more predisposed to aural devices as 
opposed to textual/visual ones. See H. TADMOR, “The Appointed Time Has Not 
Yet Come: The Historical Background of Haggai 1,2”, Ki Baruch Hu. Ancient 
Near Eastern, Biblical and Judaic Studies in Honor of Baruch A Levine (eds. R. 
CHAZAN et al.) (Winona Lake 1999) 401-408. TADMOR discusses the phrase 
Na ny N? as a public chant by virtue of its rhythmic cadence. F.M. Cross, 
“Towards a History of Hebrew Prosody”, Fortunate The Eyes That See, 302-306, 
discusses the oral dimensions of poetic units, something that is clearly at work in 
the Haggai passage and which characterizes much earlier modes of direct public 
discourse as well (cf. 1 Sam 18,7), but entirely lacking in the hermetic atbash 
references. | 

(7) On the exilic meditations added to the Deuteronomistic material, see B. 
PECKHAM, History and Prophecy (New York 1993) 518-612; R.E. FRIEDMAN, The 
Exile and Biblical Narrative (Chico 1981) 26-43; F.M. Cross, Canaanite Myth 
Hebrew Epic (Cambridge 1973) 276-289. 
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with the role of Babylon in the nation’s developing theology. Far from 
fearing to address the matter, it was central to the liturgical and 
intellectual discourse of the exilic period. 


3. An Akkadian Antecedent from the Reign of Esarhaddon 


Bearing this in mind, we must turn our attention to an important 
inscription from the reign of Esarhaddon (681-669) that provides both 
a thematic and terminological antecedent to 70-year prophecy and 
atbash codes in the Jeremianic corpus. The inscription, dated to the 2™ 
year of Esarhaddon’s reign, is part of a flurry of texts emanating from 
that king’s court concerning his revolutionary diplomatic policies 
towards Babylon. The text in question deals with his program of 
rebuilding the civic and cultic infrastructure of Babylon shortly after 
he came to the throne: 


Before my time, in the reign of a previous king, in Sumer and Akkad 
there were evil omens. The people who lived there only conversed 
(by) “Yes! No!” lying words. They brought their hands to the 
furnishings of Esagila, Palace of the gods, and gold, silver, gems they 
turned over to Elam in commerce. Enlil of the gods, Marduk was 
furious. He devised evil plans to devastate the land, to eliminate its 
people. The Arahtu Canal, [...] mighty high water, the likeness of a 
devastating flood swept over the city of his dwelling, his chapel, and 
turned (it) to ruins. Gods and goddesses who lived there went up to 
heaven. The people who lived there went, appointed to the mob, into 
slavery. 70 years, the allotment for its abandonment, he wrote, but 
compassionate Marduk, his heart quickly relented and he turned (it) 
upside down. He declared its inhabitation in 11 years (?). 


(?) See R. BORGER, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons Königs von Assyrien 
(Archiv für Orientforschung, Beiheft 9; Graz 1967) 12-19. M. WEINFELD, 
Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford 1972) 145-146, called 
attention to this Esarhaddon inscription when addressing the 70-year prophecy in 
Jer 25,11-12 and 29,10. However, Weinfeld’s analysis was limited by his view 
that the number 70 functioned in both texts simply as a generic numerical 
reference typical of the 7"-6" centuries, and his position that the prose of Jeremiah 
was the result of later Deuteronomistic editors, who “employed the numerical 
typology of the period, which appears to have been particularly employed 
by Mesopotamian scribes” (pg. 146). SOMMER, “New Light”, 661-662, and 
HOLLADAY, Jeremiah 2, 137-139, have demonstrated that Jer 29 cannot be 
considered part of a later Deuteronomistic redaction but is original to the prophet. 
Weinfeld’s analysis also does not account for the role of the atbash codes, which 
factor significantly into the hermeneutics of the Jeremianic passages under 
consideration and which detract from his position that the reference to 70 years 
was a stereotyped scribal device (see below). 
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Esarhaddon’s inscription legitimizes his building policy in 
Babylon, an effort geared to secure Assyrian hegemony through 
diplomacy in sharp distinction to the actions of his father Sennacherib, 
who devastated the city in 689. Commencing the building program 11 
years after Sennacherib completed his campaign, the inscription 
establishes the divine ordination of Esarhaddon’s efforts, making him 
the bearer of Marduk’s will and presenting the building policy as the 
restoration of Babylon’s sanctity (*). The manner in which this process 
is realized is through a literary feature of the inscription itself, with the 
cuneiform symbol representing the number 70 inverted to appear as 
the symbol representing the number 11. Though it is clearly a text 
generated by Esarhaddon’s court scribes, the impetus of inversion is 
ascribed to Marduk himself (^). 

Esarhaddon’s inscriptions (such as the one cited above) dramat- 
ically re-envisioned the relationship between Assyria and Babylon, 
two nations of a common culture that nevertheless had battled each 
other for centuries regarding political dominance in Mesopotamia. 
Whereas Esarhaddon’s predecessors had attempted to subdue Babylon 
by force — and Sennacherib’s devastation of the city in 689 provides 
the classic example of this long standing policy — Esarhaddon’s great 
innovation rested in an attempt to unify the political and religious 
predilections of the two nations under his auspices. Though the 
inscriptions geared for his own Assyrian audience deploy the prideful 
language typical of Akkadian monarchic self-aggrandizement, the 
related texts meant for Babylonian audiences attempted to mend the 
rift by suggesting that Esarhaddon represented their best interests (?). 

It is difficult to avoid seeing uncanny similarities between 
Esarhaddon’s inscription and the Jeremianic material under considera- 
tion. Both texts deal with a divine decree concerning a 70-year 
repression, and both texts rely upon scribal methodology to invert the 
decree. In the case of the Esarhaddon text, the inversion takes place 
with the cuneiform symbol itself; the atbash code in the Jeremianic 
text represents an analogous method applied to the Hebrew alphabetic 


(?) The theological and propagandistic aspects of this passage have been 
discussed by L.K. HANDY, “The Role of Huldah in Josiah’s Cult Reform”, ZAW 
106 (1994) 40-46. 

(2) HANDY, “The Role of Huldah", 41-42. 

(2%) For a detailed analysis of Esarhaddon’s diplomatic policies, see B.N. 
PORTER, Images, Power Politics. Figurative Aspects of Esarhaddon’s Babylonian 
Policy (Philadelphia 1993). 
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script (*). Further, both texts present the inversion of circumstances as 
a divine imperative expressed through the lexemes of the text. Given 
these similarities and the chronological priority of the Esarhaddon 
inscription, one must consider whether or not it has exerted direct 
influence on the formation of the Jeremianic passages under consi- 
deration, and what events generated their deployment. 


4. Assyrian Prototypes and 7" Century Judean Literature 


The literary record of Judah in the late 7" century, which saw the 
emergence of Jeremiah’s prophetic voice under the aegis of the 
Josianic court (?), evidences a profound familiarity with the tropes of 
Assyrian literature and culture in general and Esarhaddon’s reign in 
specific. We need only cite a few examples: 


a) Israel’s experience with neo-Assyrian policies of suzerainty is 
reflected in Samuel’s denouncement of [non-Davidic] kingship in 1 
Sam 8,11-18 (*). 

b) Josiah’s selection of Jeremiah to appeal to his northern kinsmen 
echoes of Sennacherib’s selection of the Rabshakeh — quite possibly 
an Israelite from the earlier deportation of the north in 721 who scaled 
the ranks of the Assyrian military — to address his own former 
brethren (2). 


(*) Though the Akkadian and Hebrew systems of script differ (cuneiform 
syllabic characters vs. alphabetic phonemes), the scribal methods involved in the 
manipulation of written symbols for purposes of rhetoric or ideological implication 
are quite similar in both Israelite and Akkadian contexts. See V.A. HUROWITZ, 
“Additional Elements of Alphabetical Thinking in Psalm xxxiv”, VT 52 (2002) 
326-333. See also M. FISHBANE, “Varia Deuteronomica”, ZAW 84 (1972) 349-352 
for parallels between Akkadian and Deuteronomic scribal methods. 

(7) For Jeremiah’s activity during Josiah’s reign, see SWEENEY, King Josiah, 
208-233; LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 84-139. A Josianic stratum may be detected in Jer 
30-31 and 2-4. 

(5) On 1 Sam 8,11-18 as a meditation on Assyrian hegemony, see M. 
LEUCHTER, “A King Like All The Nations: The Composition of I Sam 8,11-18”, 
ZAW (forthcoming), wherein close parallels are drawn between the points 
articulated by Samuel and the neo-Assyrian imperial practices recorded in 
numerous royal inscriptions. 

(2) The early Josianic oracles of Jeremiah (see the note above) pertain to 
Josiah’s intended control of the territories constituting the former northern 
kingdom of Israel, and it was to northern heritage that Jeremiah was bound by 
lineage (cf. Jer 1,1; 32,6-15). For the Rabshakeh as a once-Israelite, see M. 
COGAN — H. TADMOR, II Kings (AB; New York 1988) 230. 
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c) The Josianic redaction of the Hezekiah narrative (2 Kgs 18-19) 
presents Sennacherib’s murder not as the result of his devastation of 
sacred Babylon but as the result of his campaign against sacred 
Jerusalem (°). 

d) The Deuteronomic text generated by Josiah’s scribes relies 
heavily upon the forms in the Vassal Treaties of Esarhaddon (VTE), 
and the role of local Levites divested of autonomous cultic authority in 
the Deuteronomic reconceptualization of jurisprudence (Deut 
16,18—18,22) appears to be pattered on neo-Assyrian administrative 
policies (°!). 

e) The Josianic embrace of northern Mosaic-prophetic tradition in 
the attempt to regain control of the former northern kingdom of Israel 
(found throughout the Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic literature) 


(9) On the murder of Sennacherib as a theological response to his 
devastation of Babylon (and its relationship to the Biblical account of his death 
and the succession of Esarhaddon in 2 Kgs 19,37, which follows the form in 
which the death and succession of Israelite kings is typically reported) see W.W. 
HALLO, “The Death of Kings: Traditional Historiography in Contextual 
Perspective’, Ah, Assyria... Studies in Assyrian History and Ancient Near 
Eastern Historiography Presented to Hayim Tadmor (eds. M. COGAN - I. 
EPH’ AL) (Jerusalem 1991) 148-165, esp. 162-163; COGAN — TADMOR, II Kings, 
244. The fragmentary text known as “The Sin of Sargon” further implies that 
Sennacherib’s devastation of Babylon led to his violent demise; see H. TADMOR, 
“The Sin of Sargon”, Eretz Israel 5 (1958) 93, 150-163 (I am indebted to Grant 
Frame at the University of Toronto Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia project 
for bringing this text to my attention). 

(1) On the formal similarities between VTE and the Deuteronomic texts, see 
WEINFELD, Deuteronomy, 82-138. For a Neo-Assyrian model for the Deutero- 
nomic passage, see J. PECiRKOVA, “The Administrative Methods of Assyrian 
Imperialism”, Archiv Orientälni 55 (1987) 162-175. That the magistrate in the 
city gate (727% 722 in Deut 16,18) is to be identified with a local Levite is 
suggested by the note in Deut 18,6 that the Levite en route to central sanctuary [in 
Jerusalem] comes from “one of your gates” (yw msn). The common 
phraseology within the same rhetorical unit (Deut 16,18-18,22) points to a 
semantic equivalency between the passages under consideration. That the 
Josianic scribes envisioned the local Levites — now divested of cultic autonomy — 
as agents of the Jerusalem administration is suggested by the dialectic juridical 
process of 17,8-13, which not only provides the local Levites with empowerment 
after divesting them of cultic autonomy, but also occupies a literary position 
mediating between 16,18 and 18,6. The sequence of these passages suggests that 
the position of the local Levite is central to understanding the surrounding 
material. For the significance of literary sequencing in the pericope of Deut 
16,18-18,22, see B.M. LEVINSON, Deuteronomy and the Heremeneutics of Legal 
Innovation (New York/Oxford 1997) 109-137. 
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mirrors Esarhaddon’s own embracing of sacral Babylonian royal 
traditions during his effort to secure his rule over Babylon (°). 


A number of Jeremianic passages reflect the prophet’s own 
familiarity with Assyrian literature and culture. Jer 10,1-16 accurately 
reflects the ritualized process of the creation of graven images in both 
Assyria and Babylon (œ), and Jer 2,13.16.18.36 refer to Assyria's 
military alliance with Egypt during the last few tense years of Josiah’s 
reign (*). Jer 4,23-26 involves a subtle play on the Akkadian cognate to 
the Hebrew word naw ($), and the prophet’s familiarity with Aramaic, 
the language of diplomacy employed by Assyria, is evident in Jer 10,11 
and Jer 25,10 (the latter of which points to the prophet’s reliance upon 
the norms of Assyrian political epigraphy) (*). The similarities in form 
between Jeremiah’s juridical prose and the parenetic features of the 
Deuteronomic corpus suggests that the prophet was himself familiar 
with the Assyrian literature which served as the latter’s literary 
inspiration (*’). This is further supported by the consistent associations 


(?) For parallels between the Deuteronomic material and the VTE, see 
WEINFELD, Deuteronomy, 115-138. For Esarhaddon’s diplomatic strategy with 
respect to Babylonian royalistic theology, see PORTER, Images, Power Politics, 
77-117, 119-153. 

(5) See especially T. JACOBSEN, “The Graven Image”, Ancient Israelite 
Religion. Essays in Honor of Frank Moore Cross (eds. S.D. MCBRIDE et al.) 
(Philadelphia 1987) 15-32. For Jer 10,1-16 as original to the prophet, see W.L. 
HOLLADAY, “Indications of Jeremiah’s Psalter’, JBL 121 (2002) 247; B.D. 
SOMMER, A Prophet Reads Scripture. Allusion in Isaiah 40-66 (Stanford 1998) 
166, 237 n. 112, 258 n. 94; M. MARGALIOT, “Jeremiah x 1-16: A Re- 
Examination”, VT 30 (1980) 295-208. 

(**) For the references in Jer 2 to the Assyrian-Egyptian alliance ca. 616 
B.C.E., see SWEENEY, King Josiah, 215-225, 233. 

(5) M. FISHBANE, “Jer iv 23-26 and Job iii 3-13: A Recovered use of the 
Creation Pattern”, VT 21 (1971) 151-153. | 

(5) See A. LEMAIRE, “Jérémie xxv 10b et la Stèle Araméenne de Bukan” VT 
47 (1997) 543-545. Lemaire suggests that the form of the verse is dependent upon 
the political language represented by an inscription from the reign of Esarhaddon. 
If the verse may be attributed to Jeremiah (see the discussion below concerning 
Jer 51) then the prophet appears to be conversant with Esarhaddon’s political 
dispatches, supporting the hypothesis I have proposed herein. 

(?) See LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 140ff., wherein I have argued that significant 
portions of the juridical or sermonic prose in the book of Jeremiah may be 
attributed to the prophet directly, though there is no reason to deny the presence 
of subsequent scribal accretions; such is implied by the function of Baruch’s 
colophon in Jer 45, which empowers the scribe to continue in the footsteps of the 
prophet. 
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formed between the prophet and the Jerusalem scribal circles that would 
have been responsible for the Deuteronomic texts and who would have 
certainly been well versed in Assyrian modes of discourse (°). Finally, 
the language in Jeremiah’s call narrative draws from Akkadian royal 
terminology, a feature visible also in passages from Deutero-Isaiah who 
wrote while immersed in Mesopotamian literary culture (°). 

The issue thus arises: would Jeremiah’s exilic audience, living 
under the iron fist of Babylon, have recognized an allusion to an 
Assyrian inscription that dated from almost a century earlier? All 
evidence suggests that this was indeed the case. Esarhaddon’s policy 
of rebuilding Babylon, as massive and significant an undertaking as it 
was, would have been well known throughout the Assyrian empire. As 
discussed above, many of the texts bearing witness to his program 
seem to have been composed with the broader public in mind (*). The 
acceptance of Esarhaddon by a culture as ancient and venerated as 
Babylon would have indeed been an accomplishment worth celebra- 
ting and publicizing, as it ended a long history of violent adversity 
between Assyria and Babylon and presented Esarhaddon as the 
ultimate Mesopotamian monarch. The foundation inscriptions 
Esarhaddon commissioned for his building projects hermetically 
infused the monarch’s presence into the very core of Babylon’s socio- 
cultic infrastructure, but the public display of these inscriptions made 
certain that all of Esarhaddon’s subjects would be aware of his glory 
as the bearer of divine will (^). 

Given the degree to which Assyrian literary culture influenced 
Judah’s religious literature in the late 7" century, it is reasonable to 
suppose that Esarhaddon’s 70-year inscription was well known among 
the Judean literati (^), which certainly would have included Jeremiah 


(5) Cf. Jer 26,24; 32,6-15; 35,4; 36; 43,3; 45; 51,59-64. On the association of 
these scribes with the Deuteronomic circles, see J.A. DEARMAN, “My Servants 
The Scribes: Composition and Context in Jeremiah 36”, JBL 109 (1990) 417-420. 
For the familiarity of these scribes with Assyrian literary patterns, see above (re: 
WEINFELD, Deuteronomy). 

(2 SOMMER, “New Light”, 655. See also S.M. PAUL, “Deutero-Isaiah and 
Cuneiform Royal Inscriptions”, Essays in Memory of E. A. Speiser (ed. W.W. 
HALLO) (New Haven 1968) 180-186. 

(*) PORTER, Images, Power, Politics, 105-116. 

(^) For the likelihood that the foundation inscriptions were indeed composed 
for public reading, see PORTER, Images, Power, Politics, 112-113. 

(?) See HANDY, “The Role of Huldah”, 45-47, for the strong parallels 
between the account of Josiah’s reform and the Esarhaddon inscription, though 
HANDY views the Josiah account as a Strictly literary creation without any 
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and those deported to Babylon in 597. The Biblical writers and 
audiences of the later 6" century and beyond were apparently not 
conversant with the Esarhaddon inscription; all subsequent references 
to Jeremiah’s 70-year prophecy view it strictly as a Jeremianic 
prediction concerning the duration of the exile (*). This, however, was 
not the case with the audience to which the Esarhaddon references 
were initially addressed (“). The deportation of 597 targeted the elite 
of Judah and the policy makers of the Jerusalem royal court, many of 
who would have been among the scribal circles behind the 
composition of the Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic literature (*). 
It was these scribes who had reacted so dramatically to Jeremiah’s 
Urrolle, which had cast Babylon, “the enemy from the north”, as 
Assyria incarnate (*). To the prophet and the audience of his Urrolle, 


evidence for its grounding in history or a connection to the Deuteronomic 
legislation. The Josianic narrative, however, is structured point-for-point upon 
Deut. 17,8-13 (LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 69-73), and archaeological evidence has 
demonstrated the historicity of the scribes named in Jer 36, who have strong ties 
to the scribal figures named in the Deuteronomistic narratives (DEARMAN, “My 
Servants The Scribes”, 417-420). The parallels observed by Handy would 
therefore seem to have an historical Sitz. This, when coupled with Weinfeld’s 
astute observations concerning the commonalities between the Deuteronomic 
material and VTE, suggests quite strongly that Esarhaddon’s official texts were 
circulated among the elite governing class in the vassal states of the Assyrian 
empire, and it is likely that they were disseminated broadly throughout the 
leadership of Judah via the lines of communication that existed as part of the 
Judean political system. See N. NA’ AMAN, “The Distribution of Messages in the 
Kingdom of Judah in Light of the Lachish Ostraca”, VT 53 (2003) 169-180. 

(4) Cf. Hag 1,2 (implicitly); Zech 1,12; Ezra 1,1; 2 Chr 36,22; Dan 9,2. 
Significantly, there is no discussion whatsoever concerning the atbash codes in 
these subsequent Biblical texts. 

(“) Both Biblical and onomastical evidence suggests that first-hand 
knowledge of neo-Assyrian inscriptions would have been typical of the learned 
class in Judah. J. BORCHER-KLAHN, Altvorderasiatische Bildstelen und 
vergleichbare Felsreliefs (Mainz am Rhein 1982) 202-203, identifies an 
abundance of inscriptions dating from the neo-Assyrian period that were erected 
in the wake of military conquests in the west-Semitic regions. 

(*) That Jeremiah’s audience would have been familiar with the Esarhaddon 
inscription is even more likely considering the makeup of the 597 community, 
which consisted of priests, royal figures and scribes. See N. LOHFINK, “Die 
Gattung der ‘Historischen Kurzgeschichte’ in der letzten Jahren von Juda und in 
der Zeit des Babylonischen Exils”, ZAW 90 (1978) 333-342. 

(*) See DEARMAN, “My Servants The Scribes”, 403-427, for a thorough 
examination of the connection between the scribes named in Jer 36 and those 
involved with the Deuteronomic reform of Josiah. 
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Assyria served as the prototypical enemy of Israel (*). The tropes of 
important Assyrian documents dominated the literature of the Josianic 
court and emerged as a major theme in Jeremiah’s earlier oracles; 
Assyrian terminology and imagery had become a genetic feature of 
Israelite sacral discourse. That a substantial contingent of the Urrolle 
audience comprised the deportees of 597 increases the likelihood that 
they would recognize Jeremiah’s Esarhaddon reference. Indeed, they 
would more likely adhere to Jeremiah’s message because it involved 
Assyriological rhetoric, binding the current Jeremianic text to earlier 
and recognized sacred Judean literature from late 7" century. 


5. The Political Sentiments of the Judean Deportees of 597 


The initial response to the exile among these deportees would not 
have been one of unilateral complacency. The Josianic reform 
program was motivated by a spirit of independence and a desire to 
reclaim the glories of the past associated with David's reign (*), and 
despite Josiah’s death and the influence of Egypt upon the 
administration of Jehoiakim, it appears that a substantial number of 
people in the royal court believed in a degree of Jerusalem-centricity 
and the inviolability of the Davidic covenant(?). The battle of 
Carchemish in 605 revealed to Jeremiah that political autonomy was a 
delusion, though it is clear that the Judean royal court was divided on 
this issue (°). The deportees of 597 would have included people 
sympathetic to Jeremiah’s message but also those who held out for an 
imminent restoration to Jerusalem, holding onto notions of the 
Josianic concept of covenant to see them through their [temporary] 
circumstances. 

Thus within the collection of Jer 29 we encounter the adaptation of 
the Deuteronomic laws (Jer 29,5-7; cf. Deut 20,5-10) C'), redeployed 


(*) See P. MACHINIST, “The Rab Säqëh at the Wall of Jerusalem: Israelite 
Identity in the Face of the Assyrian ‘Other’”, Hebrew Studies 41 (2000) 163-166. 

(*) SWEENEY, King Josiah, 173-174. 

(©) Jer 7,1-15 provides a famous argument to the contrary, and the criticism 
of Jehoiakim in Jer 22,13-26 creates a condemnatory association between that 
king and Solomon (LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 213-215). 

(^) Compare, e.g., the scribes in Jer 36,16 to other members of the royal 
administration in Jer 36,24. 

(5) A. BERLIN, “Jeremiah 29,5-7: A Deuteronomic Allusion”, HAR 8 (1984) 
3-11. BERLIN’s article demonstrates the reliance of the Jeremianic passage upon 
that of Deuteronomy, pointing to the adaptation of the laws of warfare therein as 
a counsel against potential rebellion fomenting among the deportees of 597. 
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to support Jeremiah’s directive to “build houses” in their new land as 
a way to sustain a distinctively Judean communal life in their new 
environment (?). The invocation of the Esarhaddon text a few verses 
later (Jer 29,10) legitimizes this adaptation of the Deuteronomic law, 
suggesting that like Esarhaddon, the deportees should recognize the 
divine favor bestowed upon Babylon and build in accordance with 
divine will. The Esarhaddon reference comprises part of the argument 
formed by Jeremiah against contemporaneous prophets who 
proclaimed that YHWH would soon end the captivity and that Judah 
would be restored to its glory. It was against this delusional 
perspective that Jeremiah contended, and he was apparently castigated 
for his views (cf. Jer 27,9-10.14-22; Jer 28,2-4; 29,8-9.21.24-32). 

It is notable that these prophets predicted the restoration of the 
sacred vessels to the Temple. Jeremiah’s command to “build houses” 
in 29,10 may suggest that these houses will replace the composite 
“house” in Jerusalem (both the Davidic lineage and the Temple) to 
which the false prophets refer (?). Indeed, the ascription of the term 
“pw (falsehood) to these prophets binds them to Jeremiah’s earlier 


(?) BERLIN, “Jeremiah 29,5-7", 4, suggests that the application of the 
Deuteronomic law here argues against any potential insurrection among the 
captives in Babylon, though it also establishes continuity with covenantal 
existence through what would have for the 597 community been viewed as the 
national constitution (the Deuteronomic Torah). 

(3) Several elements suggest that Jeremiah's use of the “house” terminology 
in this passage constitutes a suggested alternative to faith in the Davidic house. 
Berlin's view of the Jeremianic passage (see the note above) makes clear that 
public sentiment was, at least to some level, directed by hope for the return to 
power of the Davidic royal house. This sentiment persevered for some time 
during the exile (see J.D. LEVENSON, “The Last Four Verses in Kings", JBL 103 
[1984] 353-361), and was one that Jeremiah's prophetic adversaries clearly 
advocated. Jeremiah had declared the covenantal illegitimacy of Davidic cultic 
institutions as early as his Temple Sermon (see above, and the ensuing 
discussion) as well as the political and religious affiliates of the royal house such 
as prophets, priests and wise men (cf. especially Jer 8,9-12). In Jer 26 the 
criticism of these figures reaches a crescendo within the book of Jeremiah by 
pitting the prophetic tradition in which Jeremiah stood against the accoutrements 
of the Davidic lineage and Temple, presenting both as genetically related through 
a linguistic subtlety that establishes their unity (the phrase m? ma 7907 man 129 
of Jer 26,10). Though Jer 26 is the work of a later scribal hand, the chapter 
telescopes elements from Jeremiah's own writing and translates them into 
narrative form (see LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 222-234). It is thus not surprising that 
Jer 26 introduces the body of Jeremianic literature in which the 70-year prophecy 
first appeared (in terms of composition history), as both literary units are 
concerned with questions concerning the Davidic “house” in its manifold forms. 
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criticism of the Temple and the post-Josianic Davidic line...both are 
qualified under the Pw rubric in his famous Temple Sermon (Jer 7,1- 
15; cf. vv. 4.8, as well as the critical word-play in v.11 involving 
David's patrilineal clan, yna). Like the Temple Sermon, which 
demanded that the audience consider the events of history with respect 
to the fall of Shiloh in the 11" century (Jer 7,12, 14), Jeremiah 
directs his audience to consider the historical reality around them. 
Esarhaddon’s inscription spoke of a restoration of Babylon, a 
restoration that history certainly proved to have taken place by 597 — 
Jeremiah’s citation of independent historical evidence supports his 
policy of submission to Babylon as theologically legitimate. The 
competing prophetic voices, by contrast, have no objective criteria to 
support their claims (*). Between the citation of the Deuteronomic 
laws and the invocation of the Esarhaddon inscription, the 597 
community in Babylon apparently adopted Jeremiah’s perspective on 
the matter. Jer 24 attests to this, as it possesses significant inter-textual 
elements that bind it to the 597 collection (?); the vision of the good 
figs in vv. 4-7 presupposes their acceptance of his message. 

The acceptance of Jeremiah’s message led to his composition of 
the atbash codes in Jer 51,1.41, revealing that YHWH would indeed 
restore those who had been deported. The atbash codes do not revert 
the 70-year declaration, as is the case with the cuneiform reversion in 
the Esarhaddon inscription. To do so would be self-defeating, as the 
larger idea behind the 597 collection was that the exile would persist 
for generations (cf. Jer 27,7). By emphasizing the lengthy duration of 
the exile, Jeremiah was taking a stand against the prophets (both in 
Judah and among the exiles in Babylon) who argued for a brief 
period of Babylonian domination (°°). The sequence of the 70-year 


(5*) Cf. Jer 25,9; 27,6-8; 43,10. The ideological continuity between these 
verses and the invocation of the Esarhaddon inscription strongly suggest that 
W.E. Lemke’s conclusion (“Nebuchadrezzar, My Servant’, CBQ 28 [1966] 45- 
50) that these verses are only secondary accretions in the Jeremianic corpus be 
reconsidered. 

(55) Jer 24 might have been included in this collection, but it more likely 
served a connective or inter-textual purpose between the 597 collection and the 
principal Jeremianic materials that were developing between the prophet in Judah 
and his supporters in Babylon during the period of 597-587. See J.G. 
MCCONVILLE, Judgment and Promise. An Interpretation of the Book of Jeremiah 
(Winona Lake 1993) 59, 90-91, 142-144, 147-148. 

65) Jeremiah’s hermeneutical method here matches that of the earlier 
Deuteronomic scribes of Josiah’s court, 1.e., the prophet deploys terms of an older 
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declaration in relation to the atbash codes, however, follows the 
analog in the Esarhaddon text, with considerable intervening 
material, 1.e., Jer 30-31. These chapters had originated in an earlier 
form during the Josianic period (see below), but were subsequently 
addressed to the deportees of 597 following their acceptance of 
Jeremiah over against the competing prophetic voices of the time (°’). 
It is this intervening material that provides the key for understanding 
the theological function of the Esarhaddon references as an organic 
feature of Jeremiah’s discourse. We must therefore consider the 
macrostructure of the 597 collection as it evolved during the few 
years following the initial deportation, and its implications for 
understanding the development of the Jeremianic corpus and its 
broader literary context. 


6. The 597 Collection and the Development of the Jeremianic Corpus 


Though Jer 51 currently concludes the OAN (Jer 46—51) and the 
principle Jeremianic corpus (Jer 1-51), the colophon of Seraiah b. 
Neriah at the end of the chapter (vv. 59-64) identifies it as once part of 
the 597 collection (*). This collection, composed of Jer 27-29, 30-31 
and 50-51, follows a logical progression of declaration of judgment, 
delineation of the future theological norms and, finally, the declaration 
of restoration with the fall of Babylon. The material separating the 70- 


document but adapts them to suit the needs of his discourse. The Esarhaddon 
references are not a matter of citation or mimicry but rhetorical assimilation and 
transformation. See LEVINSON, Deuteronomy, 144-157. 

(5) See LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 246-256. Jer 24 identifies 27-31 as a composite 
text at one point by possessing references to both (24,7 invokes 31,33; 24,8 
invokes 29,17). 

(*) Following Holladay's identification of Jer 27—29 with political events in 
594 (Jeremiah 2, 114-119), the 597 collection would have been amalgamated with 
the older material in Jer 1-25,13+OAN by Seraiah, the scribe charged with the 
preservation and ordering of this material (LUNDBOM, “Baruch, Seraiah”, 103-104). 
This would produce a new literary corpus preserved among the Babylonian 
community, creating a final, outer inclusio between Jer 1,1 and 51,64 (via the 
common r7 "727 terminology) marking the beginning and end of the text and an 
inner inclusio with Jer 1,10-12 and 31,27 (via the common yn ew TINT 0177 
terminology) marking the end of the direct prophetic discourse to the community 
(Jer 50—51 deals with Babylon and broader international concerns, not the 
deportees). This outer-inner inclusio methodology is consistent with earlier 
episodes in the formation of Jeremianic texts from the Josianic period; see 
LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 137-139. 
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year prophecy from the atbash codes (namely, Jer 30-31) was 
originally composed to support the goals of the Deuteronomic and 
Deuteronomistic literature of Josiah's reign (?). Its position in this 
collection suggests that the exilic circumstance is subject to that earlier 
theology. In other words, despite the reference to the Esarhaddon 
inscription, it is YHWH, not Marduk, who directs the events of 
history. As with the Josianic scribes of that earlier era, Jeremiah has 
transformed the lemmas of Assyrian literature for the purposes of 
articulating a distinctively Israelite sentiment. That the Jeremianic 
corpus would eventually be viewed en masse as contiguous with the 
Deuteronomistic literature is evidenced by the inter-referencing 
apparent in the closing chapters of both. The manner in which the 
post-Josianic narratives summarize Judah’s closing decades appears to 
point to the more detailed material concerning this period in Jer 
26-45, and Jer 52 and 2 Kgs 25 share profound formal commonalities 
that attest t0 common authorship. The reader of the Deuteronomistic 
material is in effect directed to consult the Jeremianic corpus for 
prophetic insight and commentary, and then redirected to the 
Deuteronomistic narrative for context (9). 

Consequently, with Babylon both eclipsing Assyria as Israel's 
enemy and also functioning as YHWH's servant via the final 
destruction of Jerusalem in 587, the reliance upon Assyrian tropes 
ends with the Jeremianic material. Subsequent redactors of the Book 
of Jeremiah would incorporate the 70-year prophecy and the atbash 
codes into the larger book, turning them into proleptic references to 
the prophet's message in later chapters rather than employing them as 
rhetorical allusions to the prototype of Assyria (6). This would account 


(©) See SWEENEY, King Josiah, 225-232, who identifies these chapters as 
containing early Josianic propaganda directed to the population of the former 
northern kingdom. The current form of these chapters reflects the prophet's re- 
activation and re-application of his earlier material into the 597 collection. 

(%) A number of exilic additions to both the book of Deuteronomy and to the 
Deuteronomistic History are directly dependent upon ideas and terms introduced 
by the Jeremianic material; see LEUCHTER, Jeremiah, 302-310; HOLLADAY, 
Jeremiah 2, 436-443. For the dependence of the Deuteronomistic material on that 
of Jeremiah, see C. SEITZ, Theology in Conflict (BZAW 176; Berlin 1989) 198- 
200. Dearman notes the role of the Jeremianic corpus as an independent prophetic 
“witness” to the Deuteronomistic History ("My Servants The Scribes”, 420-421). 

($) For the use of proleptic repetition as an editorial device in the redaction of 
earlier literary sources, see B. PECKHAM, “Writing and Editing", Fortunate The 
Eyes That See, 370. 
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for their appearance in Jer 25,11-12.26 (9), part of a chapter widely 
recognized as resulting from successive stages of redaction marking 
the expansion of the Jeremianic corpus during the period of the 
exile (*). The Jeremianic tradition, which had long recognized the rise 
of Babylon as reflecting YHWH’s will, was vindicated and became 
the normative theology of the pre and post 587 exilic community in 
Babylon (*). The internal reliance upon Jeremianic decrees within the 
growing Book of Jeremiah may have contributed to the development 
of a closed system of Biblical Scripture, looking within itself for its 
inspirational tropes and adapting them as history demanded (*). 


Hebrew College Mark LEUCHTER 
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(€) One must consider the reason for two atbash codes, separated by a 
relatively lengthy expanse of text, in Jer 51. Following the model of the 
Esarhaddon inscription, we should expect to find only one atbash instance in the 
chapters closing the 597 collection. Though a detailed study of the matter goes 
beyond the scope of this examination, I would tentatively suggest that the dual 
atbash terms may relate to purposes of clarification. There existed in Babylon an 
actual region known as Seÿak (see E.W. NICHOLSON, Jeremiah 26-52 [Cambridge 
1975] 222-223); Jeremiah’s use of the "ww code may have originated as a double 
entendre (a device used in other Jeremianic passages), with the intention of 
functioning both as a reference to the region and as an atbash cipher. The 
appearance of np 2° at the outset of Jer 51 may have helped to reinforce the 
implied meaning of uv later in the chapter, directing the audience’s attention 
once again to the inversion of the Esarhaddon inscription that motivated the 
prophet’s discourse. 

(®) AEJMELAEUS, “Turning Point”, 468, though the redactional features 
evident in vv. 1-13 may be attributed to the prophet himself (following LUNDBOM, 
“Baruch, Seraiah”, 103-104). 

(“) The post-exilic preoccupation with Jeremiah’s 70-year prophecy — 
which is invoked in every case to demonstrate that its words were fulfilled and 
that the Persian epoch signaled the need for ideological advances — points to the 
paramount position of the extant Jeremianic corpus within Israel’s exilic 
theology. PECKHAM, History and Prophecy, 741, 750-755, notes that the very 
form of Haggai’s writing consciously mirrors that of Jeremiah for precisely this 
purpose. 

(55) See most recently M. FLoYD, “The swa (Massa) as a Type of Prophetic 
Book”, JBL 121(2002) 401-422; SOMMER, A Prophet Reads Scripture; B. 
HALPERN, “The New Names in Isaiah 62,4: Jeremiah’s Reception if the Restora- 
tion and the Politics of Third Isaiah”, JBL 117 (1998) 623-643. 
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SUMMARY 


Jeremiah’s famous 70-year prophecy (Jer 25,11-12; 29,10) and the atbash codes 
(Jer 25,26; 51,1.41) have been the subject of much scholarly discussion, with no 
consensus as to their provenance or meaning. An important inscription from the 
reign of Esarhaddon suggests that they be viewed as inter-related rhetorical 
devices. The Esarhaddon inscription, written in relation to that king’s extensive 
building program in Babylon, contains both a 70-year decree and the Akkadian 
Cuneiform parallel to the Hebrew Alphabetic atbash codes, claiming that the god 
Marduk had inverted the 70-year decree, thus allowing Esarhaddon to rebuild the 
city. This inscription was likely well known to the members of the Josianic court 
and the elite of Judean society who were carried off to Babylon in 597 B.C.E. 
This suggests that Jeremiah’s 70-Year prophecy and the atbash codes were 
employed to direct the prophet’s audience to the Esarhaddon inscription and its 
implications with respect to Babylonian hegemony as a matter of divine will. 


Hebrew Syntax in the Organization of Laws 
and its Adaptation in the Septuagint (*) 


Whereas works on the translation technique of the Septuagint have 
tended to focus on lexical equivalences and sentence syntax ('), I have 
here attempted to apply such studies to the macroscopic level of the 
discourse. Admittedly, it is not always easy to identify a marker that 
relates to the discourse level. The difficulty stems from the fact that a 
lexeme may function simultaneously on more than one level. A 
familiar example is the use of the particle 8° in Exod 20,13-16 of the 
Decalogue (?). On the clausal level, this lexeme has the function of 
negating the verb that it precedes. On the discourse level, the 
repetition of the particle in the initial position has the rhetoric value of 
enumerating these laws, a procedure analogous to the use of bullets in 
a list (°). 

The application of discourse analysis to translation technique is 
particularly tenuous. It assumes that the translators were knowledge- 
able of and desirous to transmit the organizational shape of the text 
they worked with, and not merely to give a word-for-word equi- 
valence (*). Moreover, it is possible that different translators (perhaps 


(*) I am grateful to Prof. Dana M. Harris for her encouragement and 
insightful comments on this article. 

(') A refreshing exception is the narrative analyses of translation technique 
done by J.A. BECK, A Survey of the Literary Sensitivity to Hebrew Narrative 
Strategy Within the Translation Technique of the Septuagint (Diss., Trinity 
International University 1997); 1D., Translators as Storytellers (New York 2000). 
However, since Beck is primarily concerned with the narrative genres, his work 
hardly deals with the translators’ treatment of discourse features (e.g., flow of 
logic in argumentation, hierarchical ordering of topics) that are prevalent in the 
legal texts. 

(?) Throughout this article, I will use the verse numbering of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

C) The Decalogue serves as a wonderful example, because it also illustrates 
the ambiguity that often attends the study of discourse markers: Do the two N° 
particles in Exod 20,17 enumerate one or two laws: “You shall not covet your 
neighbor's house; you shall not covet your neighbor's wife . . .”? 

(*) Specifically, I have in view the translators of the biblical books under 
consideration, 1.e., Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Thackeray’s 
position on the unity of the Koiné of the Pentateuch cannot be sustained, as J.W. 
Wevers has noted: “No translator of the Torah worked on more than one book. 
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even in the same biblical book!) may have transmitted the same 
Hebrew pattern in different ways. With these cautions in mind, it is 
wise not to expect total conformity to any discourse rules formulated. 
On the other hand, a discourse model does provide a suggestive 
framework, which may highlight some examples where the translators 
deviate from the expected structure to express their particular interpre- 
tations. 

Perhaps more than any other genre, the lists of Pentateuchal laws 
readily commend themselves to the systematization and organization 
of their contents by the reader. In particular, my study will focus on 
laws intended to have an abiding significance for the Israelite 
community, instead of laws merely for the peculiar circumstances of 
the wilderness (°). In this paper, I will discuss the function of syntactic 
markers in Hebrew legal discourse, the treatment of such markers in 
the Septuagint translations, and possible reorganization of legal texts 
by the translators through a modification of these markers. 


1. Organizational levels in legal texts 


The discourse analysis of legal texts often reveals several levels of 
organization. Using the example of Num 27,8-11, I will illustrate the 
meaning of various concepts used throughout the paper (°). 


A If a man dies and has no son, then you shall transfer his inheritance to 

his daughter (v. 8). 

EEE If he has no daughter, then you shall give his inheritance to 

his brothers (v. 9). 

ei If he has no brothers, then you shall give his inheritance to 

his father’s brothers (v. 10). 

RER If his father has no brothers, then you shall give his 
inheritance to his nearest relative in his own family (v. 11). 


Each book betrays its own attitude towards the task of translating ... Bach book 
then must primarily be studied from within itself so as to determine the 
translator’s attitude towards his task” (“The Göttingen Pentateuch: Some Post- 
Partem Reflections”, VII Congress of the International Organization for 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies [ed. C.E. Cox] [Atlanta, GA 1989] 57-58). 

(*) The parameters of my study include Exod 12,1-28.43-49; 13,1-16; 20,1- 
17.22-26; 21,1-23,19; Lev 1,1-7,38; 11,1-27,34; Num 3,5-13; 4,1-33; 5,1-6,21; 
9,9-14; 15,1-31.37-41; 18,1-19,22; 27,6-11; 28,1-30,17; 35,9-34; 36,8-9; Deut 
5,1-26,19. 

($ All English Scripture in this paper is quoted from the New American 
Standard Bible (NASB). 
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In the diagram above, the discussion of B, B’, and B” is subsumed 
under that of A. Indeed, the protases of B, B’, and B” assume a 
condition already mentioned in A and taken for granted to be true — 
1.e., that the man has died. The function of A, therefore, is to introduce 
the legislative scenario, the delimitation of a real life situation within 
which the laws in B, B’, and B” operate. Because A provides a point of 
reference to which B, B’, and B” relate, A is said to be of a higher level 
of organization than B, B’, and B”. On the other hand, the function of 
B, B’, and B” is to present alternative ways in which the situation in A 
may develop (plot development). 

The division of the text into portions A, B, B’, and B” is based 
entirely on syntactic, not semantic, grounds. As is the case elsewhere, 
conditional elements in the text do not merely function on the level of 
the sentence, they also serve as syntactic markers indicating the 
function of sentences in the larger context of the discourse. Such 
conditional elements include X+’>+Pred and X+7vs8+Pred construc- 
tions, ^» and EX clauses, as well as a specialized use of the particle 
n31(7). To be sure, Hebrew grammar per se does not require the use of 
syntactic markers in such a way; nevertheless, as later examples will 
show, this use seems to be a literary convention where legal texts are 
concerned. 

Because the syntactic organization of a text does not always 
coincide with its semantic structure, it is tenuous to speak of the 
subordination or co-ordination of ideas based on the above division. 
For example, Num 27,8-11 actually gives four qualifying factors that 
influence how the inheritance is passed down: the absence of sons (A), 
daughters (B), brothers (B^), father’s brothers (B”). Although these 
factors seem to present true alternatives to the situation’s develop- 
ment, the first member is syntactically of a higher organizational level 
than the rest. Moreover, it is questionable whether B, B’, and B” can 
be truly called co-ordinate ideas. The condition at B’, in reality, 
presupposes the truth of the condition at both A and B, 1.e., the death of 
a man and the absence of sons and daughters. It is preferable simply to 
say that a higher level of organization defines the scope of discussion 


(C) The notation X+’>+Pred refers to a construction in which a substantive X 
is followed by the particle ’> and the predicate after it. The >+Pred portion seems 
to provide some qualification of the substantive X. An example of this would be 
2782 mo ^» ps (Num 19,14). Similarly, an example of the notation X-- "ZN--Pred 
would be 13 rin ws va (Lev 22,6). In almost every case, an imperfect verb 
follows immediately after ^» or UK. 
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of the level(s) below it. If the co-ordination of ideas is conceived in a 
less exacting way, one might say that co-ordination can occur not only 
as B-B’-B”, but also as A-B-B’-B”. 


2. Rules for syntactic markers in legal texts 


Tov is right to say that translation technique, unlike LXX 
grammatical studies, “takes the categories of Hebrew as its point of 
departure” (*). Attention to Hebrew syntax (instead of Greek grammar 
proper) is therefore warranted in this study. Admittedly, my empirical 
observations on the structure of legal texts are descriptive rather than 
prescriptive. I have felt warranted, however, to call these observations 
“rules” because of the great consistency with which they are follo- 
wed (°). Indeed, in view of the practical relevance of the legal texts in 
the daily life of the Israelite community, one should not be surprised 
that these texts were framed according to a formal and clearly defined 
literary convention. Five of these rules are listed below, followed by 
their explanation and any apparent deviations from the rule. 


Rule 1: Where it appears, the X+">+Pred or X+708+Pred 
construction with Y8 w8 as the subject X indicates the highest 
level of organization in its section. 


This pattern occurs 10 times in the legal texts of the Pentateuch 
(Lev 15,2; 17,3.8.10; 20,2.9; 22,18; 24,15; Num 5,12; 9,10). In 
addition, the introductory use of wN wN also occurs in Lev 18,6, 
although there it is not phrased as a conditional statement. The pattern 
is often used in the beginning of a fairly long section, the exceptions 
being Lev 17,3.8.10. However, even in Lev 17, the above—mentioned 
rule is not broken, because wN ws still heads each short section. The 
use of wN ws in Lev 20,9 may seem puzzling: whereas v. 9 speaks of 
one who curses his father or mother, the next verse discusses the case 
of adultery, an apparently unrelated topic. However, there is evidence 
that Lev 20,9-21 is to be viewed as a single long section dealing with 


(*) E. Tov, “The Nature and Study of the Translation Technique of the LXX 
in the Past and Present”, VI Congress of the International Organization for 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies (ed. C.E. Cox) (Atlanta, GA 1987) 340. See also 
R.T. McLay, The Use of the Septuagint in New Testament Research (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2003) 74-75. 

C) These rules have been articulated in this paper for the purpose of studying 
LXX translation technique. Moreover, their value in other studies involving the 
exegesis of the Hebrew text is evident. 
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prohibited human relationships: 1) the unusual repetition of the 
X+708+Pred pattern in almost every verse unifies the section; 2) the 
parallel wording in Lev 20,8 and 20,22 functions as an inclusio for 
Lev 20,9-21; 3) the laws here are analogous to those of another section 
(Lev 18,6-23), though they appear in a different order in Leviticus 20. 


Rule 2: Where they appear, X+’>+Pred and X+"w8+Pred 
constructions indicate a higher level of organization than that 
of other °>, EN, and 137 clauses. 


The legal texts of Leviticus and Numbers often introduce a 
scenario with the X+’5+Pred or X+"w8+Pred pattern, followed by a 
sequence of >> or ES clauses that provide alternatives to plot devel- 
opment. A classic example is Num 27,8-11, a passage that has already 
been outlined above. After v. 8 (X+’5+Pred pattern) introduces the 
legislation on inheritance, vv. 9-11 (EN clauses) explore the different 
possible ways by which the inheritance could be handed down. The 
use of EN clauses in this manner is especially prevalent('?). By 
contrast, the similar use of ^» clauses only occurs in 9 passages (Lev 
2, 1-16; 5,21-26; 13,29-37.40-44.47-59; 15,2-13; 22,27-30; Num 6,2- 
12; 9,10-14). In these sections, there are at most two ^» clauses 
subsumed under the discussion started by X+’2+Pred or X+708+Pred. 
Where a longer string of contingencies is needed, Es clauses are often 
used to supplement the ^» clauses. 

Zimmerli thinks that “the sacral-legal sphere is first of all 
indicated by the position of the conditional ^» after the subject [e.g., 
Lev 1,2; 2,1; 19,20] whereas “in the ‘civil’ casuistic law >> precedes 
[e.g., Exod 21,2.7; Deut 22,23.28]” ("). Accordingly then, the differ- 
ence between X+°2+Pred and the ^» clause is not one of organizational 
levels. This explanation, however, fails to account for the occurrences 
(listed above) where >> appears before the subject in sacerdotal laws. 
Perhaps it is better to attribute the profusion of X+*>+Pred forms in 


(°) Such a use of Es clauses is illustrated in Lev 1,2-17; 2,1-16; 4,2-35; 5,2- 
13; 12,2-8; 13,2-8.9-17.18-23.24-28.29-37.40-44.47-59; 15,25-28; 17,15-16; 
20,2-5; 25,26-28.29-30; 27,2-13.14-16.26-27; Num 5,6-10.12-31; 27,8-11; 
30,3-17. 

(©) W. ZIMMERLI, A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
Chapters 1-24 (ed. F.M. Cross, et al.; trans. R.E. Clements) (Philadelphia 1979) 
302. Schoors concurs with this explanation. A. ScHoors, “The Particle >>”, 
Remembering All the Way... (ed. A.S. VAN DER WOUDE) (OTS 21; Leiden 
1981) 271. 
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sacerdotal laws to the lengthier nature of these laws, which require 
additional levels of organization not attained by ^» and nx clauses 
alone (°). 

There are two apparent discrepancies that involve the use of a 
X+°2+Pred or X+708+Pred clause in a topic that has already been 
introduced by a ^» clause. The most serious difficulty is Lev 25,25-28. 
Verse 25 ("> clause) introduces the law whereby one may redeem a 
kinsman's possession that has been sold. The next verse, which 
considers the possibility of there being no kinsman, surprisingly 
begins with a X+’>+Pred pattern, instead of a ^» or EN clause. It is 
conceivable that Lev 25,26 begins a new section of its own, under 
which the os clause in v. 28 is subsumed. The close semantic link 
between verses 25 and 26, however, makes this explanation seem 
somewhat implausible. The other passage is more easily explained. 
Num 15,22-29 begins with a ’> clause and describes offerings for sins 
of ignorance or negligence. Num 15,30, speaking of the unmitigated 
destruction of one who has sinned defiantly, begins with the 
X+708+Pred pattern. It is possible, however, that Num 15,18-29 is to 
be taken as one long section on various offerings. Num 15,30 thus 
presents a notable break in thought by introducing a case where no 
offering is available. As will be shown later, this may have been how 
the translators understood the passage. 


Rule 3: The X+">+Pred pattern is preferred over the 
X+"&N+Pred pattern to begin a section. 


The rule is particularly striking in passages that begin with a single 
X 4-24 Pred clause followed by a sequence of X+708+Pred clauses: 
Lev 15,2-13.16-18.19-24.25-28; Num 19,14-22. In all these passages, 
the introductory X+’>+Pred pattern is not repeated anywhere else in 
the same section. This rule, however, does not seem to apply when the 
subject X is Wa), WN, or the doubled ws ws (°). 

I propose the following reason for the preference of X+°5+Pred. 
More than "vs, the particle >> is capable of having a conditional 
nuance. Indeed, in the legal texts, ^» clauses function in a very similar 


(?) A chart after this section on rules lists the verse references for various 
laws in the Pentateuch. A cursory study will illustrate that the laws in Leviticus 
and Numbers that deal with the “sacral-legal sphere" are significantly longer than 
those that deal with “civil” matters. 

(5) These exceptions are found in Lev 7,20; 17,3.8.10.15; 20,2.9; 21,17; 
22,3.18; 23,29. 
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way to ON clauses (**). It is therefore natural that, first, the conjecture of 
a legislative scenario should be introduced by X+’>+Pred. After the 
setting is established in the mind of the audience, X+70N8+Pred 
constructions may then describe persons or events within the frame- 
work of reality that is thus posited. This explanation accounts nicely 
for the cases where Qe, WN, or WN W'S is the subject X. The indefinite- 
ness of these referents substitutes for the sense of contingency usually 
expressed by the particle >. Moreover, the introductory value of ’> is 
illustrated in Lev 20,9 and 23,29, where *> is actually used just before 
the X+78+Pred construction in the same clause. 

The one passage that may challenge the rule is Deut 15,19-23 (that 
begins with the X+7w8+Pred pattern), which introduces the apparently 
new topic of consecrating firstborn animals after a section dealing with 
debt remission in the seventh year. Other passages do not really 
introduce a new topic, but rather, a sub-topic of the preceding text: Lev 
27,26-27 continues the topic of consecrating various items to God, 
while Num 19,16 continues the topic of defilement by a human corpse. 


Rule 4: Where they appear, > clauses indicate a higher level of 
organization than that of Es clauses. 


Among others, Schoors has observed that “[in casuistic laws,] ki 
introduces the general case followed by its general rule, whereas the 
special cases are marked by ’im” (^). This comment is generally true 
but requires some qualification (**). I have noted earlier the danger of 
too rigidly linking the semantic structure of a text with the use of 
syntactic markers. For example, in Exod 21,20, the >> clause not only 
introduces the legislative scenario (1.e., a man strikes his servant), it 
also mentions the first possibility of plot development (1.e., the servant 
dies). The following Ds clause in Exod 21,21 then mentions the second 
possibility of plot development (i.e., the servant does not die). 


(^) The particle ’> in Exod 12,15.19 and 22,22, while conceivably having an 
explicative use, may perhaps also be explained as a conditional particle. 

(5) SCHOORS, “The Particle ^2", 270. See also A. AEJMELAEUS, “Function and 
Interpretation of ^» in Biblical Hebrew”, JBL 105/2 (1986) 197, n. 10; E. 
KAUTZSCH — A.E. COWLEY, eds., Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (Oxford 1910) 
§159bb; B.K. WALTKE — M. O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew 
Syntax (Winona Lake, IN 1990) 637. 

(1) This rule is demonstrated in Exod 21,2-6.7-11.18-19.20-21.22-23.26- 
27.28-32; 21,37-22,3; 22,6-8.9-12.13-14.15-16; Lev 2,4-16; 5,5-13; 13,31-37; 
19,5-8; 25,47-54; Num 15,22-29; 27,8-11; 35,10-29; Deut 20,10-18; 21,10-14; 
22,13-21.23-27; 24,1-4.10-13; 25,1-3.5-10. 
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Although only one ns clause is used, the section actually mentions two 
possible outcomes that are mutually exclusive and therefore co- 
ordinate. Thus, instead of viewing the discussion of the Ex clauses as 
semantically subordinate to that of the ^» clause, it is more accurate to 
view the ^» clause as the syntactic introduction to a section that 
includes all os clauses subsumed under it. 

An interesting application of this rule is the ^» clause in Exod 
21,37, which deals with restitutions for the theft of cattle. According to 
the chapter division in the Hebrew Bible, the next verse begins a new 
chapter (*”). Exod 22,1-2, using ox clauses, discusses the culpability of 
one who kills a thief in the act of his robbery. According to the above 
rule, the laws in Exod 22,1-2 are part of a section on theft introduced 
by Exod 21,37. Indeed, Exod 22,3 confirms the fact that the item stolen 
may be an ox, donkey, or sheep. The English versions are uniform in 
taking Exod 21,37 of the Hebrew Bible as the first verse of chapter 22. 

Lev 13,40-43 seems to present a contradiction to this rule. After 
v. 41 (EX clause) mentions the case of balding, v. 42 (> clause) 
apparently continues the idea by discussing the case of a plague on the 
bald head. However, a proper understanding of the subordination of 
ideas clears up the difficulty here. Lev 13,40 begins the section by 
mentioning a kind of baldness (mp) that is clean. The next verse 
considers a more specific case of this “clean” baldness, 1.e., baldness 
on the forehead (22). In sharp contrast, Lev 13,42 introduces the case 
of disease on the bald head. That v. 42 functions as a contrast to both 
vv. 40 and 41 is indicated by its mention of the two Hebrew terms used 
in the preceding verses: A122 ^N nrmpa (v. 42). 


X+">+Pred: General loss of hair; plague absent (v. 40) 


T ENT Ex clause: Loss of front hair; plague absent (v. 41) 


— T > clause: General loss of hair; plague present (v. 42). 


Rule 5: Where they appear, "> and DN clauses indicate a higher 
level of organization than that of 737 clauses. 


This rule applies almost entirely to Leviticus 13, a long section 
dealing with various “leprous” plagues (**). In particular, Lev 13,9- 


(7) The Hebrew text, however, does indicate by the notation o that Exod 
21,37 begins a new paragraph. 

(3) The rule can be observed in the following units: Lev 13,4-6.7-8.9-13.16- 
17.18-21.24-26.29-34.35-36.42-43.53.55-56. 
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13.18-21.24-26.29-34.55-56 all exhibit the ACBC’ pattern shown 
below: 


A After the article with the mark has been washed, the priest shall 
again look, (v. 55) 


een mm: and ifthe mark has not changed its appearance, 
even though the mark has not spread, 
Outcome 1: it is unclean; you shall burn it 
in the fire 


os: Then if the priest looks, (v. 56) 


dus dir mn: and if the mark has faded after it has been 
washed, 
Outcome 2: then he shall tear it out of the 
garment or out of the leather. 


One might argue here that the particle 717 has more a deictic rather 
than a conditional force (°). It seems especially so in this passage, 
where the particle is used in close conjunction with the verb of seeing 
(787) (2). However, even if this were the case, the function of 737 on 
the level of the discourse is undeniable. Moreover, the use of 727 in 
Deut 13,15; 17,4; and 19,18 may suggest a conditional nuance in the 
particle's function (?!). 

Below are charts depicting the adherence of the legal texts to these 
rules. The absence of a check mark does not imply a contradiction to 
the rule, rather, an absence of examples. More rules apply to the 
lengthier laws in Leviticus and Numbers that require a more complex 
system of organization, as compared to the shorter and more succinct 
laws in Exodus and Deuteronomy. 


(^) Referring to Lev 13,5, C.J. LABUSCHAGNE, “The Particles 7 and mn”, 
Syntax and Meaning. Studies in Hebrew Syntax and Biblical Exegesis (ed. A. S. 
VAN DER WOUDE) (OTS 18; Leiden 1983) 5, says “the clause introduced by mm is 
without any doubt a conditional clause". 

(??) P. JovON, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (trans. and rev. T. MURAOKA) 
(Rome 1991) 516, n. 1. 

(21) J. Sterenberg thinks that these three verses with 17 are “apodoses after 
protases introduced by &av,” in contrast to the case in Lev 13 and 14, where 
"sentences introduced by mm occur within the protasis and are to be understood 
as a part of the protasis introduced by ¿dv” (“The Use of Conditional Sentences 
in the Alexandrian Version of the Pentateuch" [Ph.D. diss., University of 
Munich; 1908] 3-4). I, however, do not see such a distinction here. In both the 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy passages, 131 is part of the protasis and presents a 
course of plot development from the legislative scenario introduced earlier. 
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|__| Reference | Law Discussed | Rule 1 | Rule 2| Rule 3| Rule 4| Rule 5 
2126 —[TreamentofaHeew sine | | | || 
217-11 [Treatment of a Berrea Woman | | | v | — 
211819 [Smiting AnoterMan — — (| | | |7] 
212021 [Smiting aSevant — — — | | | |7] 

, (212225, [Huinga Woman was ie | | | Tv] 

3 1512627 |SmiungaServanrsEyeorToom | | | || 

À [2128-32 [Penalty foraGoringOx | | | [Y] — 
2137-223 |TheftofCattle — — — | Pd - 
6s | Entrsted Money of Goods — (| | | |7] 
menu |mmwdcme — — (| | | || 
mn [Weace — —— (| | | || 
[21516 | Megitmate Relations wih Vig | | | |v | 
120 [BumtOfteing I 141 | 
21.16 [emot | [17 
4235 [Purification Offering I [| | 
[5113 | Puriicañon Offering — (| | [171 
52126 [Reim | 11 | 
[223 [Purification ater Chin | [4 [74] | 
[323 [Leprosy Laws: Shiny Mas | [1] |v. 
15917 lipy Lamm: Does — | [#171 17] 
1.1823 [Leprosy Laws: Bois — — ( ||") |. 
[32308 [Leprosy Laws: Bums | [| | 
[1329-37 [Leprosy Laws: Seals — —— | wv fv | 7 
134044 [Leprosy Laws: Baldness | st vv | |. 
134739 | Leprosy Laws: Fabris | [II] |. 

8 1152.13 [Bodily Dischages [II 

À [151618 [Seminal Emissions | | || | 

& [1519.28 | Menstrual Discharges [| || | - 
1715-16 [Eating an Animal that Diedin tbe Wid] | / [|| 
19,58 [Eating of Peace Offerings | | | 171 
20.25 [Idolatry withMowch {717 | | 
20921 _ Prohibited Human Relationships — [4 | | || 
[2027 [Mediums and Spirits | | [7] | 
22,1825 _|Blemished/ Deformed Animal Offerings] 7| |_| | — 
15-16 |BapemngGd — — — [7| 7 
252628 | Redeeming One's Possesion | | || | 
[2529-30 | Redeeming a Dwelling ina Waled Gig} | 4 [7| | — 
254754 [Redeeming a Kinsman from Slavey | | | |7| 
[212-13 [Monetary Vahation of Vows — | [7]|7]| | 
[2114-16 | Consocraing House orField — ([ | v pv |] 
[272627 [Consecrating Animals — — (| [|v | [| 
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| | Reference | Law Discussed | 
Passover in the Second Month 


5 Passover in the Second Month | 
D 

E 15,22-29 | Offerings for Sins of Ignorance 

= 

Z, [1914-22 | Defilement from a Corpse | 


Rule 3 


19,14-22 | Defilement from a Corpse 
27,8-11 
30,3-17 Law Concerning Vows | 


35,10-28 | Cities of Refuge 


13,2-18 False Prophets and Apostasy 


17,2-5 Stoning of Idolaters 


21,10-14 | Treatment of a Captive Woman 


22,23-27 | Sexual Relations with a Betrothed 
Woman 


Levirate Marriages 


19,16-20 
20,10-18 | Besieging a City 


22,13-21 | Vindication of a Woman’s Chastity 


LE TET TEN SE 
AAU o bE 
AA ETT os bbh 
eos ls LS AN NITTE 
LETT TPs TETE EEE 


3. Treatment of syntactic markers in the LXX (^) 


The treatment of legal material as a distinct genre is suggested by 
the consistency of the above “rules” of Hebrew syntax discussed 
above. In addition, the Greek syntax of the LXX legal texts is also 
unique. One might argue that the unique Greek syntax derives entirely 
from a very literal translation of the unique Hebrew syntax. While this 
argument is valid to a certain extent, there is evidence that the 
translators took additional steps to distinguish carefully the discourse 
markers used in the Greek text. 

An illustration of the above point is the LXX rendition of WN WN, 
an expression which appears 17 times in the Pentateuch. In the legal 
texts, WR WN is most often translated literally as &v0pomog àv0ponoc, 
usually just after Yahweh’s command for Moses to convey the law to 


(2) The critical editions used for these statistics are Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, 
and Deuteronomium (ed. J.W. WEVERS) (Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum 
Auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis Editum 11,1-2; UL 1-2; Göttingen 
1991 [Exodus], 1986 [Leviticus], 1982 [Numeri], 1977 [Deuteronomium |). 
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the people (P). In Lev 15,2 and Num 5,12, where the gender under 
discussion is significant, some form of œvñp avrnp is used. The 
translators may have viewed ws vw in Lev 22,4 not as the 
introduction to a whole new topic, but as a specification of ws 55 (= 
TAG &vOponoc) already mentioned in 22,3. This may have been the 
reason that the expression is rendered by a single &v@pwnoc there. 
Also, Lev 20,2 is unusual in its use of tic. Interestingly, none of the 
four non-legal uses of wN vw are translated as the above Greek words. 
Exod 36,4; Num 1,4 and 4,19 all use some form of the word Exaotoc, 
while Num 4,49 has &vópa Kat’ &vópa. 

In addition, the translation of X+’>+Pred is intriguing. This 
Hebrew construction is found primarily in the legal texts and has been 
rendered in different ways by the translators (?*): 


p ui T Renditions of X+'>+Pred 
Affinity of Syntax Forms: édv clause < X+éav+Pred > X+rel+dv+Pred 


| Occurrences in Legal Texts: | 9° | 19 | "7 | 


In line with the general practice of the LXX Pentateuch, the 
translation of X+’>+Pred tends to follow the word order in the 
Hebrew rather literally (?). The most frequent Greek form used is 


(?) Lev 17,3.8.10.13; 18,6; 20,9; 22,18; 24,15; Num 9,10. 

(^) The notation rel refers to all kinds of relative pronouns, including 
indefinite relative pronouns and correlative pronouns. The occurrences of the 
Greek forms are as follows: X+’5+Pred as éav clause: Lev 2,1; 5,1; 13,40; 19,20; 
22,11; 24,19; 25,26.29; Num 30,4; X+éav+Pred: Lev 1,2; 4,2; 5,15.21; 
13,2.9.18.24.29.38.47; 15,25; 21,9; 22,12.13; 24,15; Num 5,12; 19,14; 27,8; 
X+rel+av+Pred: Lev 5,4.17; 7,21; 12,2; 15,2.16.19; 20,27; 22,14.21; 24,17; 
27,2.14; Num 5,6; 6,2; 9,10; 30,3. Wevers observes that, for Lev 5,15.21[Greek 
6,2]; 13,29.38, the minority of witnesses attests to X+éav+Pred, whereas the 
majority attests to X+rel+ av+Pred. He argues that “the change is probably in the 
direction of an improved Greek rather than towards a Hebraism; i.e., in each case 
the édv construction is original”, J.W. WEVERS, Text History of the Greek 
Leviticus (Gottingen 1986) 74. I concur with Wevers, although this textual issue 
is not crucial to my discussion here, since both X+éav+Pred and 
X+rel+av+Pred function on the same organizational level. 

(©) For examples of the LXX’s fidelity to word order, note the discussion by 
G. WALSER, “A Peculiar Word Order Rule for the Septuagint and for Cognate 
Texts”, X Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies (ed. M.K.H. PETERS) (Atlanta, GA 1998). 
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X+éav+Pred, with a one-to-one correspondence of Hebrew to Greek 
lexemes. The one factor that militates against a uniform use of 
X--é&v-- Pred seems to be the awkward Greek word order: one would 
expect é&v instead of the substantive X to begin the statement. Indeed, 
the other Greek forms used follow Greek syntax nicely and may have 
been chosen as alternatives for this very reason (75). 

The Greek relative pronoun may seem an unusual way of 
rendering the particle *5. Joüon, Waltke, and O'Connor think that `> in 
the X+’5+Pred construction still introduces a protasis, although it 
appears after the subject(?). Admittedly, there is great semantic 
overlap between the use of ^» to begin a protasis and its use to begin a 
relative clause (#). Indeed, X+708+Pred, like X+’>+Pred, is some- 
times translated as an ¿dv clause or X+éav+Pred(*’). Furthermore, 
except for the introductory clause to a legal section, X+’>+Pred and 
X+ "UN-- Pred can be used interchangeably and often indicate the same 
organizational level. The analogous use of >> and "ws in these 
constructions probably influenced the translators to use relative 
pronouns in the translation of both >> and "vs. 

The frequent use of &&àv clauses for X+’5+Pred is surprising, 
because of the deviation from the Hebrew word order. More 
importantly, the use of ¿dv clauses to translate both X+’>+Pred 
constructions and other "> and os clauses obliterates the Hebrew 
delineation of organizational levels. I propose, however, that this 


(5) With regards to X+rel+av+Pred, Wevers argues that “av is taken to be 
original in relative clauses rather than eav in view of the usage pattern for the 
preChristian centuries in Egypt. In a substantial number of cases Ra accepted eav 
in such contexts because of its occurrence in B. But by the fourth century of our 
era eav was the normal form in relative clauses and its evidence is not to be 
trusted for the third century B.C." (Text History of the Greek Leviticus, 76). 

(?) The subject is taken to be a "casus pendens". Cf. JOÜON, A Grammar of 
Biblical Hebrew, 630-31; WALTKE — O’ CONNOR, Introduction to Biblical Hebrew 
Syntax, 637. 

(*) Note, for example, the semantic equivalence of the following statements 
despite their differences in surface structure: 1) As for the man, if he sins, he shall 
die; 2) The man who sins shall die. 

(?) X+708+Pred as éav clause (3 occurrences): Lev 20,2.11.12; 
X+éav+Pred (2 occurrences): Lev 15,18; 21,17; X+rel+dv+Pred or 
relt+av+Pred (41 occurrences): Lev 5,2; 7,20; 15,4a.4b.5.6.9.11.12.17.20a. 
20b.26a.26b; 17,3.8.10; 20,6.9.10.13.14.15.17.18.20.21; 21,18; 22,3a.3b.4.5.6. 
18a.18b.20; 27,26; Num 9,13; 19,16.20.22. Also, Lev 4,22; Deut 11,27; and Josh 
4,21 contain examples of protases introduced by “ww. KAUTZSCH — COWLEY, 
Gesenius? Hebrew Grammar, §159cc; WALTKE — O’CONNOR, Introduction to 
Biblical Hebrew Syntax, 637. 
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choice was not arbitrary, but a deliberate method the translators used 
to group together certain sections of laws. To be sure, the not 
infrequent translation of X+*>+Pred as an &àv clause (9 times) appears 
to weaken my argument for the translators’ intentionality (°°). 
Nevertheless, as will be demonstrated later, the consistent principles 
by which this rendition occurs and the coherence of the resulting 
Greek text does suggest some involvement of intention. 

In the legal texts, ^» and Dx in conditions are translated uniformly 
as £àv and never as el (**). Sterenberg rightly notes that the use of ¿dv 
in these passages “contemplates not a single occurrence, but one 
which may arise repeatedly ... The relation between the protasis and 
the apodosis is such that as often as the event referred to in the protasis 
happens, so often that is to be observed that is commanded in the 
apodosis” (°). In addition, it is likely that the frequent employment of 
go with this sense may have led to its use as a literary convention for 
legislative material. The habit of using &&v persists even in protases 
where, for various reasons, the indicative is used alongside the 
subjunctive (?). In some cases, the main force of the protasis rests on 
the indicative verb instead of the subjunctive. For example, the 
protasis in Exod 30,12 consists of two parts: 1) Moses taking a census 
of the Israelites (Aaßng = subjunctive); 2) each Israelite giving a 
ransom to the Lord for his life (ôwoovoiv = indicative). It is the 
second part, rather than the first, that ensures the result of the 


(°°) I generally agree with A. Aejmelaeus’s observation that “the more 
frequent a rendering, the less intention there is to it" ("Translation Technique and 
the Intention of the Translator", VII Congress of the International Organization 
for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 28). 

(') The frequent use of conditional >> (translated as £àv) seems to be peculiar 
to legal texts. For example, Sipilä’s study reveals only one case in the books of 
Joshua and Judges where `> is translated as £dv. Cf. S. SIPILA, “The Renderings of 
the Circumstantial >> Clauses in the LXX of Joshua and Judges", X Congress of 
the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 57-59. 

(°?) STERENBERG, “Use of Conditional Sentences”, 48. 

(9?) The clearest examples of these protases are in Exod 30,12; Lev 19,20; 
22,13; 27,27; Num 9,14; 15,14; 35,22-23; Deut 17,2-4; 21,1. Sterenberg thinks 
that, in such cases, “the relation of one part of the protases to another was such 
that ambiguity would have arisen if the subjunctive alone had been employed. 
E.g., sometimes a verb of the protasis refers to an item which must be thought to 
precede in time the event referred to in the immediately preceding verb; or, too, in 
one verb something may be supposed as a possible event, requiring therefore the 
subjunctive, in another something as real and requiring therefore the indicative. 
Both may however be governed by the particle ¿dv” (“Use of Conditional 
Sentences”, 52-53). 
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apodosis: they shall not be destroyed. Moreover, the law concerning 
jealousy in Num 5,12-31 presents a striking example of the legal use 
of &àv. In portions of this passage directly addressed to Moses and 
reminiscent of legal texts elsewhere, the conditional elements are 
translated as &àv instead of et. In vivid contrast, the recorded speech 
of the priest to the woman under suspicion (vv. 19-22) uses et instead 
of &àv. 

The use of gov for both `> and ns clauses means that the distinction 
of organizational levels in the Hebrew is not reflected in the Greek. 
Furthermore, the absence of the waw conjunction before these 
particles is not consistently indicated. In the legal texts, asyndetic ’> is 
translated by &àv 14 times and by &àv $e 54 times, while asyndetic OK 
is translated by &àv 9 times and by &àv 6€ 20 times (*). Syndetic ^» and 
ON are almost always translated with the conjunction ôg included. This 
means that arguments on clausal relationships based solely on the 
presence or absence of 8€ are unconvincing. The rendition of 77 is 
curious: in any given passage, it is either translated as 1800 with 
perfect consistency (Lev 13,1-43; Deut 13,15; 17,4; 19,18) or almost 
never at all by 1600 (Lev 13,47-59; 14,34-53) (*). 

In summary, the discourse markers in Hebrew have been rendered 
by the following equivalents in Greek (in descending order of 
organizational level): 1) X+éav+Pred or X+rel+av+Pred construc- 
tions; 2) syndetic or asyndetic écv clauses; 3) 180%. 


4. Reorganization of legal texts in the LXX 


The failure to distinguish between >> and Ds clauses in the Greek 
Significantly reduces the visibility of organizational structure, 
especially in the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy. This is 
surprising, since the hypotactic Greek language is generally more 
expressive of sentence relationships, in contrast to the paratactic 


(^) Asyndetic ^» as gov: Exod 21,2; Lev 22,9; 25,2; Num 18,26; Deut 6,25; 
12,20.25.28; 13,19; 19,6.9; 21,9; 22,8; 23,11; Asyndetic ^» as £àv 6€: Exod 21,37; 
22,4.5.6.9; 23,4.5; Lev 13,51; 25,25; Deut 7,1.17; 12,20.21.29; 13,2.7.13; 
15,7.12; 16,15; 17,2.8.14; 18,9; 19,1.16; 20,1.10.19; 21,1.10.15.18; 
22,6.8.13.22.23.28; 23,10.22.25.26; 24,1.5.7.10.19.20.21; 25,1.5.11; 26,12; 
Asyndetic DN as eav: Exod 21,3.8.19; 22,6; Lev 1,3; 3,7; 5,1; 26,3; Deut 5,25; 
Asyndetic Ds as éav $e: Exod 21,3.4.10.30.32; 22,1.2a.2b.3.7.12.14a.14b. 
16.22.24.25; Lev 13,27; 25,51; 27,17. 

(55) In Lev 14,37, “the translator has made a lapsus oculi by jumping from 
one Yun to the second one,” hence bypassing 737 altogether. J.W. WEVERS, Notes 
on the Greek Text of Leviticus (SBLSCS 44; Atlanta, GA 1997) 214. 
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structure of Hebrew. There are, nevertheless, features suggestive of the 
translators’ intentionality as shown by the following examples. 


a) Levitical offerings (Lev 1,1 — 5,13; Num 15) 


The short historical narrative accounts of Yahweh speaking to 
Moses (Lev 1,1; 4,1) divide the levitical offerings into two main 
groups: 1) Burnt, Cereal, and Well-being Offerings (Lev 1-3); 2) 
Purification Offerings (Lev 4,1 — 5,13). According to Milgrom, “the 
sacrifices are listed from the point of view of the donor": Lev 1-3 
deals with “the spontaneously motivated sacrifices,” while Lev 4-5 
deals with “the sacrifices required for expiation (purification and 
reparation)" (5). Except for the section on well-being offerings which 
begins with an os clause, the different types of offerings are intro- 
duced by the X+">+Pred construction (Lev 1,2; 2,1; 4,2; 5,1). The 
LXX, however, translates this construction as X+éav+Pred in Lev 
1,2; 4,2 and as the ¿dv clause in Lev 2,1; 5,1. This has the effect of 
strengthening the dipartite division by the following organization: 


Historical Narrative (1,1) 


X+éav+Pred (= X+’>+Pred): Group 1 
Burnt Offerings (1,2-17) 


ERR éav clause (= X+">+Pred): Cereal Offerings (2,1-16) 
cis édv clause (= BN clause): Well-being Offerings (3,1-17) 


Historical Narrative (4,1) 


A X+éav+Pred (= X+°5+Pred): Group 2 
Purification Offerings (4,2-35) 


Dit ¿dv clause (= X+’>+Pred): Purification Offerings (5,1-13). 


Also, this two-fold grouping may have been adopted by the 
translators for Numbers 15 (see outline below). The difficulty of the 
X+7w8+Pred pattern in Num 15,30 has already been noted above in 
the discussion of Rule 2. Through the use of otav clauses and the 
X+rel+Pred construction, the discursive section of Num 15,17-31 is 
divided nicely into 3 sections: 1) offerings of first fruits (representa- 
tive of Group 1 in Lev 1-3); 2) purification offerings (Group 2 in Lev 


(*°) J. MILGROM, Leviticus 1-16. A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (ed. W.F. ALBRIGHT — D.N. FREEDMAN) (AB 3; Garden City, NY 
1991) 134. 
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4-5); 3) a case where no offering is available, namely, defiant sin. The 
legitimacy of Otav as a discourse marker may be rightly questioned. 
There are only five examples of ’> translated as otav in clearly legal 
texts, of which only Num 15,22 and Deut 15,13 do not speak of the 
Israelites entering the land (?). Whereas the organization proposed 
below cannot be insisted on with absolute certainty, it may represent 
the translators’ interpretation of this particular text. 


A — — — — tov clause (= 3 + inf. const.): Group I: First fruits 
(vv. 19-21 // Lev 2,12) 


ötav clause (= "> clause): Group 2: Purification 
Offerings (vv. 22-23) 


a gov clause (= ON clause): Congregation's sin (vv. 24-26) 


eer eee gov clause (= BN clause): Individual’s sin (vv. 27-29) 
Zr X+rel+Pred (= X+"ws+Pred): No offerings: Defiant sin (vv. 30-31). 


b) Eating well-being offerings (Lev 7,11-18; 19,5-8) 

In both Lev 7,11-18 and 19,5-8, the translators have made explicit 
the contrast between proper and improper ways of eating well-being 
offerings. Wevers thinks that in Lev 7,12, as in Lev 3,1 and 4,3, “the 
uév particle expresses certainty" and translates it as “(if) specifi- 
cally” (*). He does concede, however, the pév ... Se contrast in Lev 
27,7 (?). Wevers, however, fails to recognize the use of uév ... £ over 
the lengthier sections of legal texts. For example, in the laws on 
purification offerings, Lev 4,3 uses &àv év to introduce the case 
where the anointed priest sins, while &àv 6€, is used for the alternative 
scenarios where the sinning party is the whole congregation (4,13), a 
leader (4,22), or one of the common people (4,27). Similarly, Lev 3,1 
uses &àv uév to introduce the well-being offering of oxen, whereas écv 
d€ introduces alternative offerings of sheep (3,6) or of goats (3,12). 

It is likely that the translators intended «ou £av in Lev 7,16 to link 
together both vv. 12-15 and vv. 16-17 as two parts of the uev element. 
A contrast, then, is presented between legitimate times for eating the 
well-being offerings (Lev 7,12-17, introduced by ¿av pév) and 
illegitimate times (Lev 7,18, introduced by &àv 6€). 


(7) The examples are Lev 19,23; 23,10; Num 15,2.22; Deut 15,13. 
(5) WEVERS, Notes on the Greek Text of Leviticus, 23, 35, 85. 
(©) Ibid., 468. 
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A ¿av uév clause (= DN clause): Proper ways of eating: 


Thanksgiving offerings eaten on same day (vv. 12-15) 
1 Kai €av clause (= DON) clause): Votive & freewill offerings eaten 
| within first 2 days (vv. 16-17) 


A'—— — — ¿àv dé clause (= DN! clause): Improper ways of eating: 
Guilty if eaten on 3" day (v. 18). 


Indeed, the same contrast is seen in Lev 19,6. Here, the LXX 
translates 25737 and min as Greek finite verbs. Wevers correctly 
notes that "[the verse] contrasts what is to be done the following day 
[with] today and tomorrow" (^). He implies that the conjunction &àv 
was introduced by the translators, instead of being based on a variant 
Hebrew Vorlage. 


A— ——— À dv fiuépo Bonte BpwOrjoetor Kai TÁ AdpLOV 
manana >>> Dana) ora 
A , 


Kod àv KATAAELOOT EWS Nuépas TITS £v nopi KATAKAVOÑOETOAL 
AD? DNA 207 mo mm 


c) Grouping of laws on jubilee and vows (Lev 25; Num 30) 


Sometimes, various facets of the same topic are discussed in 
adjoining sections, each introduced by a X+’>+Pred or X+"wx+Pred 
construction. When these constructions (as well as the ^» and os 
clauses) are translated by ¿dv clauses, separate sections are no longer 
distinguishable. This phenomenon in the LXX suggests that the 
translators were sometimes more concerned with grouping similar 
legal sections together, rather than elucidating the exact logical 
relationship of one law to another. 

An example of this would be Leviticus 25, which discusses 
various laws relating to the year of jubilee. The first section in this 
passage (vv. 2-13) begins with a >> clause, which is translated as an 
£av clause. Two other sections in the chapter begin with the 
X+">+Pred pattern: 1) Lev 25,26-28 (Redeeming possessions); 2) Lev 
25,29-34 (Redeeming houses). The difficulty of X+’>+Pred in Lev 
25,26 has been noted earlier under Rule 2. Also, although these 
sections are clearly organized under the overarching topic of the 
jubilee, the ’> clause (v. 2) which first introduces the topic is actually 


(*) Ibid., 293. 
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of a lower organization level than X+’>+Pred in vv. 26 and 29. By 
translating the latter expression as an éav clause, however, these 
difficulties in the Hebrew syntax do not appear at all in the Greek (“!). 
The whole passage emerges as a long series of £&v clauses concerning 
a unified topic. 

Numbers 30 presents an even more striking illustration. Verse 3, 
introduced by X+’>+Pred, discusses the vows of a man. In contrast, 
Num 30,4-17 deals exclusively with a woman’s vows and her absolution 
from them in the case of her father’s or husband’s disapproval. This 
latter section begins with X+’>+Pred, and every subsequent develop- 
ment of the plot is indicated by an ms clause. The translators have chosen 
to render X+’>+Pred as X*rel-- &v4- Pred in v. 3 and as an &av clause in 
v. 4. This has the effect of uniting Num 30,3 and 30,4-17 together in a 
single section on vows, beginning in v. 3. Although the great bulk of this 
combined section concerns a woman's vows, the translators did not feel 
the need for Num 30,4-17 to stand as a section on its own. 


d) Leprosy laws: white marks in skin (Lev 13,38-46) 


The whole of Leviticus chapter 13 deals with various leprosy laws, 
each new section introduced by the X+’>+Pred pattern (see vv. 
2.9.18.24.29.38.40.47). Lev 13,38-39 is an unusually short section 
and, more importantly, the only one that does not name a situation 
which is “unclean” (?). By rendering X+’>+Pred in v. 40 as an &àv 
clause, the translators effectively combine two sections: Lev 13,38-39 
with 13,40-46 (see below). This maneuver eliminates the awk- 
wardness of Lev 13,38-39 as a section complete in itself. The 
intentionality of this move is suggested by the fact that all other 
occurrences of X+’5+Pred in Lev 13 are consistently translated as 
X+éav+Pred. According to the LXX interpretation, the discussion on 
skin health (vv. 38-39) leads to the issue of baldness (vv. 40-46), 
which deals more specifically with skin on the head. Interestingly, it 
could be that the translators even interpreted the reddish-white 


(*) Wevers thinks that “Lev has rendered the initial waw by é, thereby 
showing that v. 25 [sic. v. 26; i.e., redemption by a kinsman] contrasts with the 
situation of v. 24 [sic. v. 25; i.e., the absence of a kinsman]" (Notes on the Greek 
Text of Leviticus, 416). While this may be true, I have earlier shown that arguments 
concerning logical organization that are based on óé tend to be rather unreliable. 

(*) *Why did not the editor first complete his description of impure cases 
(vv 42-44) before describing pure cases? Apparently, he ordered his material 
according to the subject: men and women together first (vv 38-39), then men 
alone (vv 40-44; Keter Torah)", MILGROM, Leviticus 1—16, 799. 
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infection (ETATS 127 v3 = aor levxn ToppiCovoa) in v. 42 to be a 
malignant version of the white marks (MI? m = avyaopuata 
avyacovta AevxaOtGovto) in v. 38. 


X+éav+Pred (= X+’>+Pred): White marks in skin but clean (vv. 38-39) 


D éav clause (= X+’>+Pred): Baldness but clean (vv. 40-41) 


iii éav clause (= "> clause): Reddish-white infection in baldness > 
unclean (vv. 42-46). 


e) “Eye for eye” principle (Lev 24,17-22) 


The “eye for eye” principle pervades all of Lev 24,17-22. The 
Hebrew participle (ptc.) is used in vv. 18 and 21 to express the idea 
usually indicated by the X+">+Pred or X+°2N+Pred construction. 
However, the participle’s role as a discourse marker is unclear, since it 
is not as regularly used in legal texts. In vv. 17-18, the variable 
discussed is the object of the killing, whether man or beast. In contrast, 
the variable in vv. 21-22 concerns the subject of the killing, whether a 
native or a foreigner. In any case, vv. 17-18 and vv. 21-22 belong 
nicely together as a discussion on the possible identities of both parties 
in a situation where life is taken. The translators may have recognized 
this unity and so translated X--^2--Pred in v. 19 as an &àv clause (*). In 
this way, both verses 19 and 20, dealing in more general terms with 
the "eye for eye" principle, may be presented as an interruptive 
comment on the ideology behind the “life for life" discussion. 


A X+rel+av+Pred (= X24 Pred): Life for life: victim = man (v. 17) 
rel+av+Pred (= ptc.): Life for life: victim = beast (v. 18) 
Bises ¿úv clause (= X+°5+Pred): Injury for injury (v. 19) 


*Governing principle: Eye for eye, Tooth for tooth 
| (v. 20) 


A rel+ dv+ Pred (= ptc.): Life for life: offender = native/ foreigner 
(vv. 21-22) 
f) Prohibited human relationships (Lev 20,9-21) 


Under Rule 1 above, I have argued that Lev 20,9-21 is to be viewed 
as a unified section dealing with prohibited human relationships. With 


(9) “¿dv tic for ^» ws [Lev 24:19] is unusual, and only occurs elsewhere at 
19:20”, WEVERS, Notes on the Greek Text of Leviticus, 397. 
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the exception of v. 19, every verse in this passage begins with the 
X+08+Pred pattern. Within this section, the laws seem to be grouped 
according to the description of their penalties: vv. 9-13.15-16 have the 
inf. abs. of nn followed by the hop “al impf. of the same verb, vv. 17-18 
have the nip ‘al of n°35, while vv. 20-21 mention childlessness (p^) as 
the punishment. However, it is not clear if the death penalties described 
by mn and n°5 differ at all in their forms. Furthermore, the laws here do 
not seem to appear in logical order, unlike those of Leviticus 18, which 
forbid incestuous relationships (18,6-16 // 20,11-12.17.19-21), sexual 
relationships with in-laws (18,17-18 // 20,14), intercourse during 
menstruation (18,19 // 20,18), adultery with neighbor’s wife (18,20 // 
20,10), homosexuality (18,22 // 20,13), and intercourse with an animal 
(18,23 // 20,15-16). Especially disorientating is the failure to group 
together the laws against incest, even with their characteristic “uncover 
the nakedness of ...” formula (Lev 20,11.17.19-21). 

The translators, however, may have attempted to make some sense 
out of the sequence of laws in Leviticus 20. Lev 20,11-12 contains two 
out of the three rare instances where X+ 2ZN-4- Pred is translated as an 
eo clause. This results in the organization of vv. 11-12 under v. 10: 


X+rel+av+Pred (= X+08+Pred): Laws against adultery (v. 10) 


TE éav clause (= X+W8+Pred): Relations with father’s wife (v. 11) 


TOT ¿dv clause (= X+708+Pred): Relations with son's wife (v. 12) 


Indeed, apart from vv. 11-12, only v. 21 explicitly states that the 
family member involved in incest is also a spouse of someone else. 
The LXX translation thus posits what is not clearly expressed in the 
Hebrew, namely, that the offending party in verses 11 and 12 is guilty 
on two accounts: incest and adultery. 


* 
* ck 


The question of the translators' intentionality has frequently been 
discussed among scholars of the LXX. Aejmelaeus maintains that 
“[the translators'] work is characterized by intuition and spontaneity 
more than conscious deliberation and technique" (^). However, I have 
argued that, in practice, “intentionality” and “deliberation” can 


(*) AEIMELAEUS, “Translation Technique", 25. 
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function at different levels of the translators’ consciousness. These 
qualities need not be viewed as merely either present or absent. It 
seems to me that the translators not only interpreted the passages they 
translated, but also intended to convey their particular interpretation 
to their readers. To be sure, this need not mean that every non-literal 
rendition of grammatical points is to be viewed as a calculated choice 
by the translators. The deliberate intention to convey a particular 
meaning of an entire discourse may be manifested, on the lexical 
level, by intuitive, spontaneous choices of words. Again, the extent to 
which intentionality permeates the lexical level varies from text to 
text. The above examples under Levitical Offerings and Grouping of 
Laws on Jubilee and Vows may represent no more than an unconscious 
expression of the translators’ view of the passage as a whole. 
However, the examples in Leprosy Laws: White Marks in Skin and 
Prohibited Human Relationships may suggest a more deliberate 
attempt by the translators to make sense out of a puzzling Hebrew text. 

This paper shows that the application of discourse analysis to the 
LXX text can provide insights into the psychology and technique of 
the translators. Due to the formulaic nature of the legal texts, it has 
sufficed to focus on the handful of syntactical forms that function as 
discourse markers in the Hebrew and Greek. Less rigid methods of 
macroscopic study could be developed to analyze other genres in the 
LXX (e.g., Beck’s work on narrative analysis, see footnote 1). Such 
studies may illuminate the translators’ understanding not merely of 
isolated points of exegesis, but also of entire literary sections or books. 
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SUMMARY 


The Hebrew of the Pentateuch exhibits a hierarchy of discourse markers that 
indicate different organization levels in the legal texts. This organization 
elucidates the relationship (whether coordination or subordination) of legal 
Stipulations with each other. The markers studied include X+’>+Pred and 
X+%08+P red constructions, ^» and EX clauses, as well as a specialized use of the 
particle mm. The Greek translators may have been sensitive to the use of these 
markers and even modified them in order to express their particular interpretation 
of the text. 


Divine Intermediaries in 1 Chronicles 21 
An Overlooked Aspect of the Chronicler’s Theology(*) 


Tremendous scholarly attention has been given to the census narrative 
in 1 Chronicles 21, a reworked version of 2 Samuel 24, not only due to 
the changes that are made in the account in Chronicles but also due to 
the fact that elsewhere the Chronicler (*) (hereafter Ch) edits all of 
David’s faults from his Vorlage while retaining this instance of 
failure (?). Leaving aside the issue of how this account may, or may 
not, mar the otherwise ideal portrait of David in Chronicles, two 
notable changes are worth re-exploring: the expanded role of the angel 
and the appearance of 100 in place of Yahweh as the one who ‘incited’ 
David to take a census. What to make of these intriguing changes has 
led to varying interpretations. 

The fact that in 1 Chr 21,1 ¡ow occurs without the definite article 
has been interpreted in one of two ways. In the past, the majority of 
commentators concluded that jow had now became a proper name 
instead of a title of an otherwise unspecified “adversary”(?). Some 


(*) The nucleus of this essay was presented at the Pacific Northwest Meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature in Edmonton, Canada in May, 2000. Although 
I take responsibility for the final form of this paper, I would like to thank E. Ben 
Zvi (University of Alberta), T.F. Williams (Taylor University College), G.N. 
Knoppers (Penn State) and J.G. Taylor (Wycliffe College) for their helpful 
comments and suggestions in the process of writing and revising this article. 

(') By the Chronicler, I mean the author(s) of the Book of Chronicles. 

C) For various scholarly theories as to why this is, see G.N. KNOPPERS, 
“Images of David in Early Judaism: David as Repentant Sinner in Chronicles”, 
Bib 76 (1995) 449-470; J.W. WRIGHT, “The Innocence of David in 1 Chronicles 
21”, JSOT 60 (1993) 87-89; M. NoTH, The Chronicler’s History (JSOTSup 50; 
Sheffield 1987) 34, 55-56; W. RUDOLPH, Chronikbiicher (HAT 21; Tiibingen 
1955) 141-149; P.R. ACKROYD, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah (TBC; London 
1973) 73-77. 

€) C. Breytenbach and P.L. Day write “The majority of scholars... 
understand satan to be the proper name Satan", (“Satan”, Dictionary of Deities 
and Demons in the Bible [eds. K. VAN DE TOORN - B. BECKING — P.W. VAN DER 
HoRsT] [Leiden 1995] 1375-1376). So H.G.M. WILLIAMSON, 1 and 2 Chronicles 
(Grand Rapids 1982) 143; R. BRAUN, J Chronicles (Waco 1986) 216; G. VON 
RAD, Das Geschichtsbild des chronistischen Werkes zur Geheimen Offenbarung 
(BWANT 54; Stuttgart 1939) 8-9; R. SHARF, Satan in the Old Testament 
(Evanston 1967) 155; W. EicHRODT, Theology of the Old Testament (Philadelphia 
1967) II, 206-207. 
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suggested this evolution was influenced by Persian dualism and that 
nv was now seen as the archenemy of God — the Devil (^). Therefore, 
it was thought that Ch had theological problems with Yahweh being 
the one who incited David to sin because Ch did not believe that 
Yahweh could be such a direct cause of evil(). However, this 
interpretation is problematic as it assumes Ch had a dualistic outlook, 
when nowhere else in his work does he betray this concern with the 
problem of evil (6). 

Conscious of this problem, Japhet argued against the consensus 
that jow should not be taken as a proper name at all ("). She pointed out 
that the regular process in biblical Hebrew by which a word becomes 


(*) The influence of Persian religion on the development of Israelite 
angel/demonology is a debatable issue. Most scholars agree that the influence 
existed and that this influence is the background against which we should 
understand the development of angel/demonology (so D.S. RUSSELL, The Method 
and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic [Philadelphia 1964] 258; EICHRODT, 
Theology, Il, 207-208; G.I. RıLEY, “Devil”, Dictionary of Deities and Demons in 
the Bible, 464; and J. BOWMAN, “Angel”, The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the 
Bible [Nashville 1962] I, 133). However, many have cautioned against over- 
emphasizing Persian influence in the development of the doctrine of divine 
intermediaries; see G. VON RAD, *&yyeAog", TDNT I, 75; E.M. YAMAUCHI, Persia 
and the Bible (Grand Rapids 1990) 466. It is actually plausible that such 
developments developed internally within Jewish religion with the idea of evil 
forces opposing God tracing back to Canaanite myths with “chaos” monsters 
such as “Leviathan” and other primordial struggles (P. HANSON, The Dawn of 
Apocalyptic [Philadelphia 1975] 60). Cf. Barr who presents a plausible model of 
possible influence but suggests the influence could be merely a stimulus from a 
pattern of Iranian religion without full cognizance of the meaning in the original 
sense (“The Question of Religious Influence: The Case of Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, and Christianity”, JAAR 53 [1985] 201-235). 

(5) For example, see RUDOLPH, Chronikbiicher, 142; or R.J. COGGINS, The 
First and Second Books of Chronicles (Cambridge 1976) 107. 

(*) An obvious example is found in 2 Chronicles 18 where Yahweh clearly 
sanctions lies and instigates malevolent behavior. In this passage, King 
Jehoshaphat is entering into a pact with King Ahab to fight with him against 
Ramoth Gilead, but Jehoshaphat asks to hear the word of Yahweh concerning the 
fate of their imminent battle (vv. 1-4). Ahab gathered the prophets to prophesy for 
Jehoshaphat but Yahweh sent a “lying spirit” into their mouths (v. 22). The 
purpose of the lying spirit is clear—to persuade Ahab to go to battle where he 
will be killed. Here Yahweh is directly involved in deceit and malevolence 
toward a human being. If indeed Ch had a theological problem with God’s 
involvement with such “evil” actions, why would Ch alter his Vorlage in 1 Chr 
21,1 and not in this difficult passage? 

() S. JAPHET, The Ideology of the Book of Chronicles and its Place in 
Biblical Thought (Frankfurt am Main 1989) 145-149. 
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a proper name is when the article is first added to a word. Only later, 
when the original meaning was surpassed by the new use of the word, 
was the article dropped. Therefore, she sees 1 Chr 21,1 as belonging to 
the first stage — before the addition of the article — and thus 
indicating only the common noun meaning. However, this argument is 
inconclusive since the instances in Job and Zechariah where ¡uu 
appears with the definite article could easily represent the second stage 
where the article is added to indicate it is a proper noun ($). Historical 
grammar will not decide the issue. 

Other scholars have argued that Chronicles is too early to contain 
JW as a proper name because such usage is not common until the 2" 
century B.C.E. and, even at that point, Satan was not the exclusive or 
most popular name for the arch fiend (?). However, these arguments are 
not decisive. Firstly, the fact that there is a chronological gap between 
Chronicles and later extant texts which use Satan as a name is only 
problematic if the character they refer to is indeed the same (°). As we 
will see below, 1% need not be viewed as a fully developed ‘Devil’ in 
Chronicles. Therefore, some passage in time should be posited in order 
to allow for further development between Ch’s conception of Satan and 
(for instance) the conception of Satan in the book of Jubilees. 
Secondly, ideas about the Devil developed in many different ways in 


($) This concurs with E. Langton who argued that in Zechariah ‘Satan’ 
became the title of a distinct personality, Essentials of Demonology. A Study of 
Jewish and Christian Doctrine; Its Origin and Development (London 1949) 53. 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, which Japhet cites as the source for her 
etymological argument, explains that ¡uv is one of the instances where “original 
appellatives have completely assumed the character of real proper names and are 
therefore used without the article” (K. GESENIUS, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar 
[Oxford 1988] 125-125, 402). JAPHET rejects Gesenius’ conclusion as “yet 
another case in which exegetical considerations influence objective linguistic 
analysis” (Ideology, 147, n. 427). 

(°) So argues P.L. DAY, An Adversary in Heaven. Satan in the Hebrew Bible 
(Atlanta 1988) 128. An example of another popular name for the Devil is seen in 
the book of Jubilees where “Mastema” — not Satan — is the favorite name for 
the chief demon (although this “Mastema” is not a different character than Satan 
but is actually also called Satan as well (see R.H. CHARLES, The Book of Jubilees: 
or the Little Genesis [London 1902] 81). Similarly, at Qumran, a favorite name 
for a similar character is Belial although the name Satan is also found frequently 
(Cf. 11QPs* Plea 19,15; 4QDibHan* 1-2, IV, 12; 4QBer*’. Also 10H fr.4, line 6 
may have ¡uv as a name). 

(°) Assuming a date of mid to late 4^ century for Chronicles (WILLIAMSON, 1 
and 2 Chronicles, 16) and an early 2™ century date for the book of Jubilees. Of 
course, arguments based on precise dating of such texts are patently weak. 
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post-exilic texts ("). The fact that there was no one name that was used 
in intertestamental literature does not militate against seeing the 
anarthrous 122 as a proper name. If there was one exclusive name — 
and Satan was not it — then that may have thrown some doubt on 
identifying 7% as a name in 1 Chronicles 21. As it is, even in the NT, 
which considers Satan as a name and has a fully developed demo- 
nology, Satan (Latavdc) is not used exclusively; in fact, AaBoXos is 
more common than Latavdc(’?). None of this evidence militates 
against interpreting 10% as a proper name in 1 Chr 21,1. 

Some commentators have explained the anarthrous jpw as a merely 
human adversary (**). This interpretation suggests understanding 1 
Chronicles as a military context in which the human adversary is 
either an anonymous foe or one of David's officials"). However, a 
military context is difficult to accept since no enemy is ever named 
and the supposed foreign threat is never resolved in any way, even 
though other military threats are invariably brought to a conclusion 
elsewhere in Ch's corpus (*?). 

This essay questions whether the identification of jow in 1 
Chronicles 21 has been misunderstood on both sides of the debate. 
Approaching both the expanded role of the angel and the appearance 
of uw in place of Yahweh as being the result of Ch's belief in divine 
intermediaries avoids many of the pitfalls of other interpretations. It 
allays the problem of suggesting that Ch saw God and evil as 
altogether separate, since Satan in 1 Chr 21,1 need not be viewed as 
the Devil but merely a divine intermediary doing Yahweh’s work. 
Also, it alleviates the need to posit a human enemy who is never 
named or a military conflict that is never resolved. As in 2 Samuel, the 


(1) Riley points this out this diversity (Devil”, 465). 

(?) The names AraßoAog, BeeACeBovA and Bep are also used of the chief of 
the demons (BeeACeBova is found in Matt 10,25; 12,27, Mark 3,22 and Luke 
11,15; 2 Cor 6,15 mentions BeAidp). In the NT Latavdc is used 34 times while 
Ava BoAog is used 36 times. Breytenbach and Day argue that the use of Latavdc in 
the NT is simply “incidental” and just a “Semitism” (“Satan”, 1379). However, 
the use of Latavdc is hardly what one would call “incidental”; it seems clear to 
this writer that the usage in the NT demonstrates that Satan was seen as a proper 
name and that it is only a Semitism as far as the name Inootdc or any other 
number of Hebrew names are. 

(7) JAPHET, Ideology, 147-149; WRIGHT, “Innocence”; 93. 

( Wright suggests it is an enemy (“Innocence”, 93) while Japhet supposes 
a courtier or official (Ideology, 148). 

(5) As pointed out by N. BAILEY, “David's Innocence: A Response to J. 
Wright”, JSOT 64 (1994) 86. 
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problem in 1 Chronicles 21 originated not with a human enemy but 
with a celestial one. This aspect of Ch’s theology has been overlooked 
by recent scholarship and, while not being the mainstay of his 
purpose, is reflected in his work. 


1. The Chronicler’s Angel 


Scholars have often thought of Chronicles as an evolutionary stage 
in the belief of angels(). In order to evaluate Ch's alleged 
“angelology” we will examine how he reworks the census narrative 
taken from his Vorlage, 2 Samuel 24. Immediately, we notice that in 
Ch’s narrative the angel is mentioned more than twice as often as in 
the Samuel account and is given an expanded role("). However, 
before we examine the additional appearances we can learn much 
from the way in which the parallel occurrences are reworked. 

In 2 Samuel 24 the first mention of the angel reads “the angel 
Stretched forth his hand toward Jerusalem to destroy it” (v. 16), while 
the parallel in 1 Chronicles 21 reads “And God sent the angel to 
Jerusalem to destroy it” (v. 15). The change is subtle, but profound. 
Ch alters his Vorlage in order to clarify that the angel is distinct from 
God. A good parallel to this concern can be seen in 2 Chr 32,21 and its 
parallel, 2 Kgs 19,35. 

In this passage, too, Ch has altered his Vorlage slightly. Instead of 
writing “And that night the angel of Yahweh went forth...” (2 Kings), 
Ch rewrites it as “And Yahweh sent an angel...” (2 Chronicles). If we 
look closely at the 2 Kings text the reason Ch was concerned to alter 
his Vorlage becomes evident. In the verse preceding 2 Kgs 19,35, we 
read of Yahweh saying, “For J will defend this city to save it” (v. 34) 
[emphasis mine]. Then, in the next verse we read: “the angel of 
Yahweh went forth”. It appears that in the Kings account the angel of 
Yahweh is none other than Yahweh himself. This is an example of a 
theophany. As is well known, in the OT it is often difficult to 
differentiate between the angel of Yahweh and Yahweh himself ('*). 


(1$) For example, HANEL-ROTHSTEIN, Chronik, xiv; cf. xiv-xv; and VON RAD, 
Geschichtsbild, 9. 

(P) Chronicles mentions the angel nine times whereas 2 Samuel mentions it 
only four times. 1 Chr 21,12.15(3x).16.18.20.27.30. 2 Sam 24,16 (3x).17. 

(5) G. VON RAD, “@yyeloc”, 77. Breytenbach and Day come to a similar 
conclusion regarding the angel in Numbers 22 who met Balaam. This incidence is 
interesting because this angel is actually called a jww. Breytenbach and Day 
conclude that “the real Satan in Numbers 22 is Yahweh himself!” (“Satan”, 1372). 
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With this theophanic understanding of the 2 Kings passage, it is 
obvious that Ch’s reworking of these verses reflects his view of 
angels (°). Rather than attributing the destruction to a theophany, Ch 
makes it clear that this angel is not Yahweh himself, but one of his 
divine intermediaries doing his will(%). This same concern for 
differentiating Yahweh from his angelic intermediaries seems to be 
shared by the later Targum translator of Chronicles. The Targum of 1 
Chr 21,18 reads “an angel sent from before the Lord” in place of “the 
angel of Yahweh” (MT) which could be confused with the theophanies 
of earlier narratives (?'). This understanding of Ch’s reinterpretation of 
the angel in this narrative suggests that Ch had a more developed 
concept of angels than the Deuteronomist (°). 

Another important difference in Ch’s portrayal of the angel in the 
census story is found in verse 16. While his Vorlage simply states that 
“[David] saw the angel who was striking down the people” (2 Sam 
24,17), Ch writes that “[David] saw the angel of Yahweh standing 
between earth and heaven” (1 Chr 21,16)(*). This appears to be the 


(°) In both of these passages Japhet has argued that Ch altered this verse 
because his Vorlage made the angel too ‘autonomous’ and Ch was concerned to 
show that the angel is not acting independently but is God's messenger (Ideology, 
140). This suggestion is intriguing and in some ways fits in with my understanding 
of Ch’s motivations. If the angel in Samuel or Kings was indeed a theophany, the 
angel had more than a measure of autonomy — he was God himself. 

(2) It must be noted that in the case of 2 Sam 24 God speaks to the angel and 
orders him to stop his destruction which begs the question why God would speak 
to himself. However, it is not unprecedented in the OT for the hypostatic 
manifestation to appear to be distinct from God one minute and in fact be God the 
next. For example, in Gen 16 the angel of Yahweh appears to Hagar. In v. 10 the 
angel appears to be Yahweh as he says to her “I will multiply your 
descendants...”, but in v. 11 the angel speaks of Yahweh in the third person: “You 
shall call his name Ishmael, because Yahweh has heard your affliction”. Then v. 
13 says “she called on the name of Yahweh who spoke to her” [emphasis mine]. 
Cf. Genesis 21 & Exodus 3. 

(2) The Aramaic Bible: The Targum of Chronicles (eds. K. CATHCART — M. 
MAHER — M. MCNAMARA) (Collegeville 1994) XIX, 116. 

(2) A. ROFÉ seems to think along similar lines. He writes, “it is possible that 
the words ‘the Lord sent an angel’ in 2 Chr 32:21, as against ‘an angel of the Lord 
went out’, found in 2 Kings 19:35 imply a reinterpretation: the ‘angel’ could have 
meant God's providence, operating unseen in the human world” (“4QSam? in the 
light of Historico-literary Criticism: The Case of 2 Sam 24 and 1 Chr 21”, 
Biblische und Judaistische Studien 29 [1990] 115). 

(?) This phrase “between earth and heaven” basically denotes being in ‘mid- 
air’. It is used in Ezekiel 8,3 when “the spirit” lifted Ezekiel up “between earth 
and heaven” in a vision, and in Zech 5,9 where two women with wings “lifted up 
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earliest reference of an angel being in the air in the Bible. It seems the 
angel is described either as hovering or — in a manner similar to later 
angelology — flying. Not only is this different than the angel portrayed 
in his Vorlage, it is distinct from earlier angel narratives. In previous OT 
books, angels are usually described as human in form, and until 1 
Chronicles 21 they are never described as defying gravity. In fact, such 
an angelic portrayal is otherwise only found in the book of Daniel which 
undeniably contains the most developed angelology found in the OT (*). 

Another distinctive feature of Ch's angel is his role as mediator. 
In 2 Sam 24,18 we read simply that “Gad came to David that day and 
said to him, ‘Go and erect an altar to Yahweh’” but in 1 Chr 21,18 we 
learn that "the angel of Yahweh commanded Gad to say to David that 
David should go up and rear an altar to Yahweh". This is contrary to 2 
Sam 24,19 which tells us that “David went up in accord with Gad's 
word just as Yahweh had commanded" [emphasis mine] contra 1 Chr 
21,19 which says “So David went up at Gad's word, which he had 
spoken in the name of Yahweh" [emphasis mine]. The former 
explicitly states that Yahweh himself commanded Gad. Rather than 
having Yahweh himself speak to Gad, Ch has the angel become the 
medium through which God's word is revealed to Gad. This is a 
characteristic of later angelology which portrays angels acting as 
mediators between God and humans (?). 


the ephah between the earth and the heavens". A nearly identical phrase is found 
in 2 Sam 18,9 where Absalom is left hanging “between heaven and earth" (it 
simply reverses “earth and heaven’“ when his hair was caught in a tree. In the 
Targum this verse has been expanded slightly to clearly indicate the meaning. It 
reads “David... saw the angel of the Lord standing, suspended in mid-air, between 
earth and heaven” (The Targum of Chronicles [eds. CATHCART et al.], 117). 
Although, of course, the Targum is much later and is an interpretation this 
expansion may simply attempting to bring across the meaning of the Hebrew 
clearly as there may have been some ambiguity with describing the angel 
“standing” while at the same time being between “earth and heaven”. For a 
different connotation for the phrase “heaven and earth” see S.A. WIGGINS 
“Between Heaven and Earth: Absalom’s Dilemma”, Journal of Northwest Semitic 
Languages 23/1 (1997) 73-81. Wiggins argues that the phrase “earth and heaven” 
connotes an element of “divine initiative” but that in Absalom’s case connotes 
“reversed divine initiative” analogous to Athtar in the Ugaritic Baal Cycle (74). 

(*) As Williamson points out (1 and 2 Chronicles, 147); cf. Dan 8,16; 10,4- 
21; 12,6-13. 

(2) Williamson suggests that Ch may have been influenced by a “general 
refinement” during the postexilic period regarding the mediation of Yahweh’s 
word (Ibid., 148). G. von Rad also notes a post-exilic tendency to portray 
revelations as involving mediators (Geschichtsbild, 9). 
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These angelological changes have sometimes been explained by 
suggesting that they are the result of Ch’s reliance on a Hebrew text- 
type like that of 4QSam* which includes the description of the angel 
hovering in mid-air(*). However, the direction of dependence is 
difficult to determine and the real possibility that Chronicles 
influenced 4QSam* should be considered (7). In fact, these advanced 
angelological elements (particularly the angel’s sword) seem more 
likely to be original to Chronicles than Samuel because they are used 
by Ch as an apologetic to justify why David offered sacrifice on 
Ornan's threshing floor without consulting Yahweh at Gibeon (*). The 
same elements do not appear to have such a purposeful function in the 
Samuel text but are only mentioned offhandedly. Also, as noted above, 
the particular rewording of 2 Sam 24,16 in 1 Chr 21,15 seems to 
betray the same concerns as Ch’s rewording of 2 Kgs 19,35 in 2 Chr 
32,21. Additionally, it must be noted that the 4Q Sam: parallel to 1 Chr 
21,18, although it is extant, does not include the angel commanding 
Gad(”). Therefore, this suggests that Ch at least, continued the 
angelological reworking by the addition of the role of mediator to the 
angel, if indeed Chronicles was not the source for the 4QSam’ 
angelological additions against MT (°). The inclusion of the flight of 
the angel may actually be the result of the scribe partially conflating 
the two texts (^). With no consensus on how to interpret the textual 


(2) E.g., S. MCKENZIE, The Chronicler’s Use of the Deuteronomistic History 
(Atlanta 1985) 56. Cf. W.E. LEMKE, “The Synoptic Problem in the Chronicler’s 
History”; E. ULRICH, The Qumran Text of Samuel and Josephus (HSM 19; 
Missoula 1978) 151, 157. 

(27) Cf. JAPHET, I & II Chronicles (OTL; Louisville 1993) 382; P. Dion, “The 
Angel with the Drawn Sword; An Exercise in Restoring the Balance of Text 
Criticism and Attention to Context”, ZAW 97 (1985) 116. 

(2) Dion, “Angel with the Drawn Sword”, 116. 

(©) Though McKenzie dismisses this variant reading of Chronicles as 
“expansionistic” on behalf of Ch (The Chronicler’s Use, 57). 

(°) The way the textual evidence is used varies widely and should serve as a 
caution to the interpreter. For example, Dion concedes that 1 Chr 21,16 may 
derive from a different text type of Samuel but argues that Ch emphasized the 
 angelological elements to deliberately revise the census narrative (“Angel with 
the Drawn Sword”, 117). On the other hand Japhet argues that Ch responded to 
the angelological elements in his sources by “softening and reducing them” 
(Ideology, 143). 

(*) An example of such conflation can be seen in another Qumran text, 
1QIsa. In this text the scribe seems to have jumped from Isaiah 34,4 to Micah 1,4 
only to revert back to the Isaiah text (for a highly legible photograph of the 
manuscript see J.C. TREVER, Scrolls from Qumran Cave I [Jerusalem 1974] 35). 
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evidence, it is clear that in the end we must deal with the text of 
Chronicles itself and reckon with its implications in regards to Ch’s 
theology (°°). 


2. Satan in Place of Yahweh 


Ch’s belief in divine intermediaries can also be seen in the 
appearance of jow in 1 Chr 21,1. In 2 Sam 24,1 we read that 
“Yahweh’s wrath again flared up against Israel, and he incited David 
against them”. However, 1 Chronicles 21 reads jov as the inciter of 
David, in place of Yahweh — “Satan stood up against Israel, and he 
incited David to number Israel” (1 Chr 21,1). As noted above, 152 here 
is anarthrous, which suggests that the word is a proper name in this 
text. This is opposed to the use of ww in Zechariah 3 and Job 1-2, 
where in both occasions, the definite article is employed, which would 
indicate that jow is a title or connotes the function of the character — 
the Adversary or adversary. Therefore, in Chronicles, juw without the 
article, represents the transformation of jpw from “official title” to a 
proper name. 

There are verbal connections which link ;% with the appearances 
of pwn elsewhere in the OT. In 1 Chr 21,1 ¡uv is said to 2» “my “stand 
up against” Israel. This is a legal phrase that recalls Zechariah 3,1 
where, in a heavenly court, 1527 stands beside (?» 75») Joshua the 
priest and opposes him (*). Also, jaw is said to mo “incite” David in 1 
Chr 21,1. This verb is also used of jow7 in Job 2,3 where Yahweh says 
that the adversary has incited him against Job for no reason. These 


It would seem that the scribe may have been so familiar with the Micah text that 
he inadvertently relapsed to its wording when he ran into similar word triggers in 
Isaiah 34 (the three texts and their connections can be seen below). 


Isaiah 34, 3b-4 (MT) 25 pan oat em JON 
1QIsa Dp om DATA mnm ON 
Micah 1,4 (MT) Dp opm vnnmnn amm OR 


(?) Rofé suggests that all the angelological elements found in 1 Chronicles 
21 predate Ch and that Ch could not have written 1 Chronicles 21, not based on 
the textual evidence as much as on his belief that Ch had a negative view of the 
belief in angels, like the Deuteronomist and Priestly schools (“4Q Sam”, 115) 
This argument is obviously circular and fails to account for subtle angelological 
reworkings in other parts of Ch’s work. 

(3) G. VON RAD, “œyyeAoc”, 74. E.A. Martens also recognizes that Tay is used 
as court language (“m%”, New International Dictionary of Old Testament 
Theology & Exegesis [ed. WILLEM A. VAN GEMERAN] [Grand Rapids 1997] III, 
432. 
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verbal parallels seem to be consciously used by Ch to connect his ¡uv 
with that of Job and Zechariah. 

There is also a parallel between the roles of Satan and God in the 
census accounts and their roles in the book of Job. In Job 1,11 God plays 
the role of the afflicter, but in 1,12 and 2,6-7 the satan plays that role (*). 
Similarly, in 2 Sam 24,1 God incites David, while in 1 Chr 21,1 Satan 
takes on that role. It may be that Ch had the book of Job in mind when he 
replaced Yahweh with Satan (?). Consequently, if Ch equated his 152 
with the character in Job 1-2, Ch would not have considered his jnw to be 
the archenemy of God but rather God's servant (*). We need not read in 
to 1 Chr 21,1 a conception of Satan comparable to later (almost | 
dualistic) conceptions (?). Interestingly, the Targum of Chronicles 
purposefully indicates that ¡uv here did not indicate an autonomous 
devil. In the Targum, 1 Chr 21,1 reads “The Lord raised up Satan against 
Israel” (*). While this appears to be a conflation between the Samuel and 
Chronicles texts, it is obviously clarifying that Satan is not an 
independent being but is controlled by Yahweh (?). Once again the 
concerns of the Targum translator seem to be analogous to those of Ch. 

Although Ch did not see God as altogether separate from evil he, 
being a product of his postexilic age, saw a more developed role for 
divine intermediaries. As mentioned above, this could have been the 
result of Ch's exposure to the book of Job where nv was part of the 
heavenly entourage and was used by Yahweh to test human beings. 
Thus, Ch believed that in his Vorlage when God incited David to 
number the people, this was done through a mediator — 15v. In this 
way, Ch was not intending to contradict his Vorlage but to better 
explain it (^). This reinterpretation by Ch is consistent with subsequent 
development of angelology in later intertestamental literature. These 
later books which retold OT narratives, (e.g., Jubilees) tended to bring 


(**) As pointed out by S. PAGE, Powers of Evil. A Biblical Study of Satan & 
Demons (Grand Rapids 1995) 35. 

(5) WILLIAMSON, 1 and 2 Chronicles, 143. 

(¿9 Of course “enemy” and "servant" are not mutually exclusive. An enemy 
may be an unwitting servant (e.g., Cyrus). In fact, in the NT Satan remains a 
servant of God. This can be seen in Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” which is attributed 
to God, but is also called “a messenger of Satan” in 2 Cor 12,7. 

(7) WILLIAMSON, 1 and 2 Chronicles, 144; T.H. GASTER, “Satan”, The 
Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville 1962) IV, 225. 

(°) Targum of Chronicles (ed. CATHCART et al.), 114. 

(9) J. Stanley McIvor understands the Targum translator’s motivation as 
such, ibid. 

(*) As Williamson argues (1 and 2 Chronicles, 144). 
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in angels where there were none in the original OT text. Often the 
writer would introduce intermediaries to perform an act which God 
himself performs in the original story (*'). In a similar manner, Ch 
replaces the original narrative’s account of God directly inciting David 
with a heavenly intermediary — mv. 


3. Other Instances of Divine Intermediaries in Chronicles 


Ch’s belief in divine intermediaries can be seen in other angelic 
appearances in the book of Chronicles. Already we have noted the 
instance in 2 Chronicles 32 which provided evidence of Ch’s concern 
to differentiate between Yahweh’s direct involvement and mediation 
(see above). Another angelic occurrence is found in 2 Chronicles 20 
when “Yahweh set an ambush against the Ammonites” (v. 22). This is 
the only time in the OT where Yahweh is said to set an ambush; in all 
other instances where an ‘ambush’ is laid it is done so by humans. This 
text is unique in that respect and seems to suggest these were more 
than human ‘ambushers’. In other battles, where there is no angelic 
intervention, we do not read of Yahweh ‘sending in the army’ or 
‘directing’ human troops in any way. Therefore, this passage is also 
evidence of Ch’s concern with divine intermediaries. This seems to be 
another incident of Ch indicating the work of angels or the like (*). 

While this is the extent of angelic appearances in Chronicles, we 
should not necessarily expect Ch to introduce angelic intermediaries in 
more instances than he did. Although having had a more advanced 
view of angelic intermediary involvement than the Deuteronomist, by 
and large Ch only mentioned the angels when they were found in his 
Vorlage (*). Yet it is clear that when his sources mentioned angelic 


(^) C. NEWSOM, “Angels: In the Old Testament”, Anchor Bible Dictionary 
(New York 1992) I, 252. 

(©) While this is acknowledged by most commentators, e.g., WILLIAMSON, 1 
and 2 Chronicles, 300; W.A.L. ELMSLIE, The Books of Chronicles (Cambridge 
1916) 254; E.L. CURTIS — A.A. MADSEN, The Books of Chronicles (Edinburgh 
1910, 1976) 409; RUDOLPH Chronikbiicher, 261. Japhet argued against such an 
understanding because other ‘ambushers’ mentioned in the OT are human 
(Ideology, 131). In fact, there is only one other time in the OT where winasa 
“ambushers” are mentioned, which hardly holds as proof that in this instance they 
must be human (the exact wording wasa “ambushers” (masculine plural Piel 
participle) occurs only twice in the OT, here and in Judges 9,25). 

(9) Japhet is close to the truth when she wrote that Ch “accepts their [angels’ | 
existence when found in his sources but makes no additions of his own” (I & II 
Chronicles, 381). 
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activity he often reworked it purposefully in line with his theology. As 
is widely understood, Ch’s manner of writing usually did not involve 
Ch creating his tools “ex nihilo” but his using what he found in his 
Vorlage and enlarging it (^). 

In the rest of the battles recorded in Chronicles where we read of 
Yahweh’s involvement there are no indications as to whether this was 
accomplished through intermediaries or not. For example, in 2 
Chronicles 13, when Abijah and the Judeans defeat Jeroboam and the 
Israelites in battle, v. 15 declares that, “God defeated Jeroboam and all 
Israel” (*). There is no description of Yahweh being directly involved 
or of “the angel of Yahweh” being involved. Instead we read, “The 
Israelites fled before Judah, and God gave them into their hands. 
Abijah and his army defeated them with great slaughter” (vv. 16-17). 
Just how Yahweh contributed to the battle is not specified. Yet it leaves 
the issue open as to whether Ch conceived of angelic interference or 
not. Even the book of Daniel, which contains a clear angelology 
contains such ambiguous descriptions of God’s involvement. In Dan 
1,2 we read “the Lord delivered Jehoiakim king of Judah into his 
hand” and then in v. 9, “Now God had caused the official to show 
favor and sympathy to Daniel” [emphasis mine]. As with the author 
of Daniel, Ch did not feel it necessary to describe every action God 
took as involving mediation, albeit he may have believed such 
mediation took place. 


* 
* x 


As we have seen, Ch’s belief in increased roles for intermediaries 
is evident in his angelological reworking of 2 Samuel 24. Unlike in 
Ch’s Vorlage, the angel is clearly distinguished from Yahweh himself. 
Also, by having the angel communicate Yahweh’s word to Gad, Ch 
has given the angel the role of revelator. This belief in intermediaries 
is also manifest in Ch's introduction of ¡uv in place of Yahweh as the 
inciter of David. While Persian Dualism may have influenced this 
development of the increased role of intermediaries, there is no 


(“) Dion, “Angel with the Drawn Sword”, 117. 

(*) Ibid., 126. Such a claim of Yahweh’s responsibility, even when there 
appears to be no direct involvement, is common. Cf. 1 Chr 10,14 where we read 
of Saul that “Yahweh put him to death and turned the kingdom over to David 
Jesse’s son”. Yet we already read in v. 5 that Saul killed himself by falling on his 
sword. So in what respect did Yahweh kill him? This type of Yahwistic 
involvement in history does not disprove his use of divine intermediaries. 
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evidence that Ch felt the need to remove all aspects of evil from 
originating in God. 

Of course, despite the distinction between the OT concept of Satan 
and that of later intertestamental literature (and the NT), jow in 
Chronicles is still a malevolent figure. This is similar to Job where jaw 
maligns Job’s character to God in an effort to compel him to curse his 
maker. G.I. Riley writes about Satan in Job, 


This is not the action of a merely heavenly prosecutor in the divine 
council, appointed by God to accuse the defendant of sin...; no 
prosecutor destroys the property of the defendant, then kills his 
children and destroys his health, in order to bring about hatred for the 
Judge. God and the Devil in Job are competing for Job’s loyalty, 
which the Adversary calls into question (*). 


Already in the OT rw is presented as a being who is far from a 
friend of the righteous. Even already in Job, there is an element in the 
character of 152 that is contrary to God (”). In Zechariah this malignant 
nature of ¡uv is also seen in the fact that he is rebuked by the angel of 
Yahweh (*). 

Although not representing a complete doctrine of Satan, as 
developed in later Jewish writings, Ch’s reworking of 2 Samuel 24 
was an important stage in its development. It is, in fact, the final stage 
in the development of 1*2 in the OT. Drawing on the traditions of Job 
and Zechariah Ch takes the concept one step further. In Chronicles joo 
not only brings charges against Yahweh’s people but incites his 
anointed king to bring “guilt upon Israel"(?). Despite this 
development, the term is still a long way from denoting the archenemy 
of God. Instead, his appearance in Chronicles is evidence of Ch’s post- 
exilic theology which saw increased roles for divine intermediaries. 
While not being the mainstay of his purpose, this belief in divine 
mediation is evident in his work and has been overlooked by recent 
commentators. 


Wycliffe College Paul EVANS 
5 Hoskin Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario 

MSS 1H7 


(*) RILEY, “Devil”, 469. 

(*) Recognized by LANGTON, Essentials of Demonology, 54. 
(**) NEWSOM, “Angels”, 251. 

(9) 1 Chr 21, 3 (N°07 mauro mm). 
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SUMMARY 


This paper challenges current scholarly opinion in regard to the Chronicler’s 
belief in divine intermediaries. In 1 Chronicles 21, unlike in the Chronicler’s 
Vorlage, the angel is clearly distinguished from Yahweh himself, communicates 
Yahweh’s word to Gad, and flies. The Chronicler’s replacement of Yahweh with 
yw also reflects this belief. Persian Dualism may have been influential but there 
is no evidence that the Chronicler felt the need to remove all aspects of evil from 
Originating in God. Although not representing a complete doctrine of Satan, as 
developed in later Jewish writings, 1 Chronicles 21 is an important stage its 
development. 


RECENSIONES 


Vetus Testamentum 


Richard D. NELSON, Deuteronomy. A Commentary (Old Testament 
Library). Louisville, KY, Westminster John Knox 2002. xv-424 p. 


Presentar en 400 paginas los principales problemas de un libro tan amplio y 
complejo como el Deuteronomio y ofrecer soluciones aceptables, como hace 
Nelson, requiere no poca sabiduría y destreza. La Introducción y el 
Comentario (1-397) van precedidos por una lista de Abreviaciones y una 
Bibliografía (vii-xv) y seguidos por dos Indices: el primero, de fuentes 
bíblicas y extrabíblicas antiguas (399-419); el segundo, de autores modernos 
(421-424). En líneas generales, sigue el formato de los grandes Comentarios 
clásicos: traducción del texto — avalada por una serie de notas de critica 
textual — exposición de los aspectos históricos, literarios y teológicos más 
significativos, para terminar con un análisis paso por paso de las piezas 
menores de cada capítulo o sección. Sin lugar a duda, el estudio de los 
aspectos literarios predomina sobre los demás. Es el rasgo más saliente del 
Comentario. 

A pesar de su concisión (1-12), la Introducción aborda la mayor parte de 
las cuestiones críticas planteadas en los estudios recientes sobre el 
Deuteronomio: género literario, formas básicas y estructuras, circunstancias 
de composición y temas teológicos del libro. En el modo de tratarlas, se 
traslucen ya las opciones por las que se decanta el autor a lo largo del 
Comentario. 

Sobre el género literario, Nelson comienza afirmando que «el Deu- 
teronomio se presenta como un discurso de despedida de Moisés, justo antes 
de su muerte», para precisar luego que «el Deuteronomio no sólo se presenta 
como un discurso oral, sino también como un “libro de la ley"» (1). Desde el 
punto de vista de los estudios literarios modernos, estas afirmaciones sobre el 
género literario del Deuteronomio resultan insuficientes. Basta leer el 
comienzo y el final del libro para cerciorarse de que no es Moisés quien habla, 
sino el narrador. En consecuencia, mirado en su conjunto, el Deuteronomio 
no es simplemente «discurso» o «ley» de Moisés, sino más bien «narración». 
Una narración muy peculiar, en la que abundan los discursos y las leyes, pero, 
al fin y al cabo, narración. Lo de «libro de la ley» merece también un 
comentario. Nelson traduce invariablemente myn por «ley». Pero este 
término, que se emplea por primera vez en Dt 1,5 y se repite bastantes veces 
en el libro, sobre todo en los últimos capítulos, bien sea solo o formando parte 
de diversas expresiones, en la mayoría de los casos se refiere a todo el 
Deuteronomio. Ahora bien, en los cap. 1-3 y 31—34, por mencionar sólo 
algunos de los textos más significativos, las leyes brillan por su ausencia. Por 
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esta y otras razones (ver mi estudio “nm, torah”, TWAT VIII [1995] coll. 
597-637), «instrucciön» o «ensefianza» serian preferibles a «ley» tanto para 
traducir el término torah como para caracterizar el libro del Deuteronomio en 
su forma actual. Esta no es una cuestiön menor, pues afecta a la comprensiön 
global del libro. 

Respecto del estilo, de las formas y estructuras, Nelson no pierde ocasiön 
para resaltar el caräcter retörico del Deuteronomio o las formas literarias del 
«monélogo interior» y de la «presentaciön de la prueba» asi como las 
estructuras concéntricas, amén de otras particularidades. Este tipo de datos 
— bien conocidos y estudiados en la exégesis deuteronómica moderna — 
adquieren en el Comentario de nuestro autor mucho más relieve que en otros 
Comentarios del género. De las numerosas estructuras por él propuestas, las 
que se basan en señales lingúísticas concretas y precisas son más interesantes 
y esclarecedoras que las que se fundamentan en los contenidos o en otros 
criterios. En estos últimos casos, incluso pueden entorpecer más que ayudar 
a comprender el texto. Pongo un ejemplo. Según Nelson, Dt 31 está 
compuesto por siete discursos dispuestos en alternancia: largo (vv. 1-6), corto 
(vv. 7-8), largo (vv. 9-13), corto (vv. 14-15), largo (vv. 16-22), corto (v. 23) 
y largo (vv. 24-29) (357). Por de pronto, la distinción «largo»-«corto» como 
criterio para determinar las piezas de un texto bíblico me parece cuando 
menos chocante. Pero hay más. En su forma actual, Dt 31 no constituye 
propiamente una unidad. De los siete discursos señalados, el central (31,16- 
22) se refiere al Cántico de Moisés (cap. 32). Además, las correspondencias 
entre 31,1-2 y 32,45-47 invitan a pensar que estos versículos marcan el 
comienzo y el final de la sección. De ser así, Dt 31 formaría una «unidad 
redaccional» con Dt 32,1-47 y, en consecuencia, ni estaríamos hablando de 
siete discursos ni se mantendría en pie la mencionada estructura. Este y otros 
ejemplos parecidos hacen pensar que hubiera sido preferible seleccionar más 
las estructuras de los textos, evitando aplicar criterios de dudoso valor. 

Acerca de la estructura general del Deuteronomio, Nelson sostiene que 
la forma final del libro se halla segmentada por cuatro fórmulas introductorias 
paralelas (1,1; 4,44; 28,69 y 33,1) más otras tres fórmulas de encabezamiento 
(4,45; 6,1; 12,1). Aquéllas estructuran el conjunto del libro; éstas, los cap. 
5-26 (4,45, el decálogo [cap. 5]; 6,1, la parénesis [cap. 6-11] y 12,1, el código 
legal [cap. 12-26]) (2-3). El carácter estructurante de las cuatro primeras 
fórmulas me parece indudable, no así el de las otras tres. Efectivamente, 
las fórmulas de 1,1; 4,44; 28,69 y 33,1, además de estar construidas 
idénticamente desde el punto de vista sintáctico-estilístico, son las únicas del 
Deuteronomio que se ponen en boca del narrador, lo que las convierte en un 
caso especialmente apropiado para estructurar esta «narración» singular que 
es el Deuteronomio. En cambio, las fórmulas de 4,45; 6,1 y 12,1 no tienen el 
mismo valor. Ante todo, es discutible que el término ny (4,45) se refiera al 
decálogo y mxn (6,1) a la exigencia básica de fidelidad, y Nelson lo sabe (cf. 
72 y 88). Por otro lado, la fórmula de 12,1 se ha de poner en relación con 
otros tres textos en los que, como en 12,1, se emplea sola la expresión 
poagn Dpr (cf. 5,1; 11,32 y 26,16), lo que hace que también estas fórmulas 
sean singulares y únicas en el Deuteronomio, acentuando así su valor 
estructurante en el libro. Por consiguiente, los cap. 3-26 se hallan más bien 
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estructurados por tales förmulas: 5,1 y 11,32 abren y cierran respectivamente 
la introducciön al cödigo legal y 12,1 y 26,16 desempeñan la misma funciôn 
respecto del mismo cödigo legal. Acerca de este ültimo, Nelson no se detiene 
a analizar su propia estructuraciön. Se contenta con descartar — acertada- 
mente, a mi modo de ver — la hipötesis defendida por Kaufman y sus 
secuaces segün la cual las leyes del cödigo deuteronömico habrian sido 
dispuestas siguiendo el orden del decälogo (cf. 79). 

Las circunstancias de la composición del Deuteronomio ocupan un 
espacio relativamente amplio en la obra. Según Nelson, el Deuteronomio es 
un libro teológicamente unificado mediante una serie de expresiones, aunque 
con algunos signos de desunión y con algunos retoques redaccionales. 
Reconoce que no existe un consenso respecto de la historia de la composición 
del libro, pero cree que sí hay cierto acuerdo sobre determinados puntos; entre 
otros, los siguientes: 1%) el material más antiguo y unificado se encuentra 
en Dt 6-26.28; 2°) Dt 1-3; 31,1-8 y 34,1b-6 pertenecen a la Historia 
Deuteronomista (HD) y dependen de textos de Exodo y Números 
(Tetrateuco); 3°) Dt 32 y 33 han sido añadidos tardíamente; 4°) Dt 1,3; 32,48- 
52 y 34,1a.7-9 se deben al Escrito Sacerdotal (P) y reflejan la incorporación 
del Deuteronomio al Pentateuco (4-5). Es verdad que estos puntos fueron 
compartidos por muchos exegetas hace algunos años, pero recientemente han 
cambiado considerablemente los planteamientos y el consenso actual es más 
bien escaso. Se sigue discutiendo la extensión del Deuteronomio primitivo, la 
presencia de una o más redacciones deuteronomistas en el Deuteronomio y su 
misma orientación teológica, las relaciones entre el Deuteronomio y el 
Tetrateuco así como también la existencia de textos sacerdotales en el 
Deuteronomio. Ha vuelto, además, la hipótesis de un Hexateuco y aún no se 
ha zanjado la cuestión de la redacción final del Pentateuco. Habría sido 
deseable que el autor hubiera afrontado con más determinación y claridad 
estos debates dada su importancia y repercusión en la interpretación del 
Deuteronomio. Es cierto que ocasionalmente se hace eco de algunas de estas 
cuestiones a lo largo del Comentario (ver, por ejemplo, las páginas 36 y 44, 
con sus notas), pero siempre pasando de puntillas por encima de los 
problemas. Las discusiones actuales sobre los mencionados problemas 
hubieran merecido mayor consideración. 

A lo que sí presta bastante atención es a un rasgo especialmente 
embarazoso del libro del Deuteronomio: el cambio del singular al plural o 
viceversa (6-7; 61-63; 110; 112; 119; 150-151; 166; etc.). Para solucionar este 
problema, Nelson propone como criterio general examinar cada texto por 
separado (6). Hay que reconocer que el paso de «tú» al «vosotros» por sí solo 
no es suficiente para distinguir estratos o redacciones diferentes, pero se ha de 
reconocer igualmente que en varios textos el cambio de número no se puede 
explicar como una simple gradación o intensificación del discurso. El autor 
propende a considerar el cambio del singular al plural como un signo de 
elaboración redaccional. Seguramente en este punto se va a encontrar con el 
rechazo de no pocos estudiosos que de modo sistemático atribuyen tales 
cambios a motivos retóricos. Sea lo que fuere de la solución que se dé a cada 
caso concreto, comparto con Nelson el criterio general. Mi impresión, no 
obstante, es que los cambios redaccionales no son tantos como sostiene 
nuestro autor, pero tampoco tan escasos como sostienen otros. 
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En cuanto al origen del Deuteronomio, Nelson opta por la idea de que 
surgió en el s. VIT a. C. como un documento de reforma en un tiempo de crisis 
religiosa, política y social. Así lo avalan algunos datos del libro, su conexión 
con la reforma de Josías (2Re 22-23) y la comparación con textos neo-asirios 
(6-7). Esta opinión, que en buena medida remonta a los comienzos de la 
investigación histórico-crítica (de Wette) y que recientemente ha recibido 
nuevo impulso (sobre todo en los estudios de Weinfeld y Otto), cuenta cada 
vez con más adeptos, entre los que me incluyo. Lo que ya no veo tan claro es 
que dicho documento sea obra de un movimiento formado por escribas, 
sacerdotes, sabios y aristócratas. Nelson aboga, en última instancia, por un 
proceso de composición en el que se combina una actividad redaccional a 
larga escala con una «micro-redacción»: «...a process of scribal recopying and 
restructuring by a limited circle of contributors for a limited circle of readers 
over a relatively brief period of time» (8). Una hipótesis aparentemente 
sencilla, al menos desde una perspectiva actual, pero en realidad bastante 
complicada y poco verosímil en la época de referencia. 

La Bibliografía y los Indices, en fin, redondean el Comentario. En la 
bibliografía citada, abundante y actual, se apoyan muchas de las opciones del 
autor. Los títulos seleccionados al comienzo de la obra se complementan con 
los numerosos títulos que se ofrecen a pie de página, ente los que cabe 
destacar los que se señalan al comienzo de cada capítulo o sección. Para una 
puesta al día del estado actual de la investigación sobre el Deuteronomio, 
convendría añadir a la nota 1 de la página 1 el amplio artículo de T. Veijola, 
“Deuteronomismusforschung zwischen Tradition und Innovation” (I), ThRu 
67 (2002) 273-327; (ID) 391-424; (III) ThRu 68 (2003) 1-44 . 

En síntesis, un Comentario bien informado, serio, asequible e interesante. 
Reparos aparte, me parece equilibrado y certero en la mayoría de sus 
opciones. 


Universidad Pontificia Félix GARCÍA LÓPEZ 
37008 Salamanca (España) 


José Luis SICRE, Josué (Nueva Biblia Española: Historia). Estella, 
Verbo Divino, 2002. 590 p. 15,5 x 23,5 


Le commentaire du livre de Josué en langue espagnole par J.L. Sicre se 
distingue des commentaires récents consacrés au méme livre par V. Fritz, Das 
Buch Josua (HAT 1/7; Tiibingen 1994), R.D. Nelson, Joshua. A Commentary 
(OTL; Louisville, KY 1997) et J.F.D. Creach, Joshua (Interpretation; 
Louisville, KY 2003). Alors que Fritz et Nelson interprétent Josué surtout 
dans la perspective de l’hypothèse de |’ «historiographie deutéronomiste» — 
Fritz à la manière de M. Noth et Nelson à la suite de F.M. Cross — et que 
Creach propose une explication homilétique et parfois apologétique, le 
commentaire sous recension se caractérise pour sa part par une grande 
attention au texte ainsi qu’aux enjeux théologiques du livre de Josué. L’ auteur 
est tout à fait au courant du débat actuel autour de ce livre, comme |’ attestent 
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les bibliographies et les résumés des différentes positions exégétiques qu’ il 
met à disposition de ses lecteurs. 

Le commentaire s’ouvre par la présentation du livre, d’abord sur un plan 
synchronique (contenu et structure du livre, ses acteurs principaux), ensuite 
sur le plan de la diachronie. Sicre y résume fort bien l’histoire de la recherche 
depuis Wellhausen jusqu’au débat actuel. Ce dernier se caractérise, selon 
Sicre, par la coexistence des différentes visions sur l’histoire deutéronomiste: 
l'hypothése d'une édition josianique de cette histoire dans le modèle défendu 
par l’école de Cross, la théorie de trois couches rédactionnelles successives 
exiliques voire postexiliques (école de Smend) et l’idée d’un seul auteur 
deutéronomiste exilique, dont l’œuvre aurait connu plus tard une révision 
yahwiste (J. Van Seters). Sicre n’adhére pas explicitement à l’une ou l’autre 
de ces théories. 

En ce qui concerne les récits de conquête (Jos 1-12), il semble souscrire 
à l’idée que ces narrations sont en grande partie l’œuvre du Deutéronomiste. 
Sicre admet au moins deux rédactions deutéronomistes (p. ex. 50), mais il 
semble hésiter quant à la question de savoir si le premier Dtr est à situer sous 
Josias ou plutôt à l'époque de l’exil babylonien. Ainsi, par exemple à la page 
88: «Si la Historia dtr se escribió en Babilonia, al menos en su segunda 
ediciön...»). De manière générale, on peut regretter que l’auteur ne développe 
pas plus explicitement sa propre position concernant cette problématique. 
Sicre admet également, avec la majorité des commentateurs, des interventions 
de type sacerdotal à l’intérieur de Jos 1-12 (cf. 51-52). Les listes en Jos 
13-19, dont certaines datent probablement de l’époque de la monarchie 
(Josias?) ont également connu des retouches sacerdotales, mais il parait 
difficile d’attribuer tous les textes de type «P» à la même strate 
rédactionnelle: «es posible que dentro la misma tradiciön P existan diversas 
tendencias, como sugieren los textos referentes a la heredad de los levitas 
(13,14.33; 14,3b-4; 18,7)» (52). 

Sicre traite ensuite, peut-être un peu trop brièvement, du problème posé 
par le texte de la LXX de Josué, donnant d’abord une liste des «plus» du texte 
grec et discutant ensuite le fait que dans d’autres cas LXX offre un texte plus 
bref que celui du TM. En conclusion, il déclare suivre le TM avec la majorité 
des chercheurs, tout en signalant dans le commentaire certaines divergences 
préservées par la LXX «en los casos en que puede mejorar el texte hebreo y 
a veces a titulo de curiosidad» (55). L’auteur de ce compte-rendu regrette 
pour sa part cette utilisation assez restreinte de la LXX. En effet, des travaux 
récents d’A.G. Auld et d’E. Tov rendent plausible l’idée que le texte hébreu 
sur lequel se sont basés les traducteurs grecs pourrait être antérieur au texte 
massorétique actuel. 

L'introduction au commentaire se poursuit par un paragraphe consacré 
aux problémes théologiques et éthiques que le livre de Josué pose pour le 
lecteur contemporain; elle se termine par la question de l'apport du livre quant 
à la reconstruction de la préhistoire d'Israél. Sicre y rejette avec raison les 
tentatives de l'école d' Albright visant à utiliser Jos pour reconstruire l'époque 
dite de la conquéte, et caractérise le livre comme «un ejemplo típico de 
historiografía teológica» (70). 

Aprés quelques pages de bibliographie (commentaires, monographies et 
articles, 70-76), commence le commentaire proprement dit. Chaque péricope 
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est traitée de la maniére suivante: bibliographie complémentaire, traduction 
du texte hébreu, notes de critique textuelle ou sur des termes présentant des 
difficultés de traduction, structure et problèmes majeurs du passage, 
commentaire verset par verset. Trés souvent, Sicre résume de maniére fort 
utile les différentes positions défendues par rapport a tel ou tel probléme (p. 
ex. sur la diachronie de Jos 1,1-9 [84], sur l’interprétation de Jos 10,12-14 
[266-268], etc.). Malheureusement, ces résumés se terminent parfois d’une 
maniére quelque peu abrupte et le lecteur reste sur sa faim, ne sachant pas 
toujours très bien quelle est la solution défendue par l’auteur du commentaire. 
Pour d’autres péricopes, Sicre se montre plus affirmatif. Ainsi, il suit Van 
Seters et d’autres qui considèrent l’histoire de Rahab en Jos 2 comme un ajout 
postdeutéronomiste interrompant la chronologie deutéronomiste entre 1,11 et 
3,2 (109-110). L'histoire de Rahab, qui circulait peut-être d'abord comme une 
tradition indépendante (cf. Jos 24,11 qui semble présupposer une autre 
version de la conquéte de Jéricho) aurait été insérée entre Jos 1 et 3 en vue de 
corriger l’idéologie exclusiviste du milieu deutéronomiste qui s’exprime dans 
des textes comme Dt 7 ou 9,1-6 (116-117). Rahab symbolise ainsi des 
groupes étrangers qui vivent à l'intérieur d' «Israël» à l'époque perse. 

Pour les narrations de conquéte Sicre admet pour certaines des anciennes 
traditions (sans que l'on ne sache trés bien où celles-ci ont été préservées, ni 
de quelle maniére) tout en insistant sur l'idéologie deutéronomiste qu'elles 
véhiculent dans leur forme actuelle. Pour le matériel géographique en Jos 
13-19, Sicre suit souvent les explications de Noth et de Fritz. Les chapitres 
Jos 20—21 sont des textes tardifs. Pour Jos 21, Sicre offre une synopse fort 
utile avec 1 Chr 6 (432-434); pour Jos 22, il se range à l'avis de ceux qui y 
voient un texte de l'époque perse, une sorte d'étiologie du culte synagogal 
naissant (447-448). 

Quant à la question de la finale originale de Jos, fortement débattue 
aujourd’hui, Sicre la voit clairement en Jos 23. Le texte de base du ch. 23 
aurait formé la conclusion de la premiére édition deutéronomiste du livre sous 
Josias; les vv. 7b-8 et 16 sont des ajouts qui insistent sur le danger de la 
vénération des dieux des autres peuples (462). Reste le probléme que le texte 
de base contient en 23,6.7a une référence explicite à Jos 1,7-8 que Sicre lui- 
méme (89) attribue à une deuxiéme rédaction deutéronomiste. Jos 24 est 
clairement un ajout de l'époque postexilique «sin basarse en tradición antigua 
alguna» (457, cf. aussi 478). Sicre reste cependant discret quant à la raison qui 
a provoqué l'ajout de cette nouvelle finale du livre. 

Le commentaire contient sept excursus. 1. La formation de Jos 2 (Sicre y 
présente les théories de Holzinger, Steuernagel, Noth, Anbar, Newmann, 
Floss, Langlamet et Bieberstein). 2. Les différentes désignations de l'arche 
(l'expression «arche d'alliance» apparaît seulement en Jos et est 
probablement dtr, alors que l'«arche du témoignage» est une expression 
typiquement sacerdotale). 3. L'histoire de l'arche (hypothéses sur l'origine et 
la fonction de l'arche). 4. Les listes des peuples (Sicre y donne un résumé 
utile sur les différentes listes, le plus grand nombre comporte six peuples, 
quelques textes en Dt et Jos sept. Il conclut en citant Noth qui souligne 
l'impossibilité d'identifier précisément la plupart des peuples qui y sont 
mentionnés). 5. La diachronie de Jos 3—4 (théories concernant la formation du 
passage du Jourdain: étiologiques, cultuelles, mythiques, etc.). 6. La 
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formation de Jos 6 (Sicre y présente notamment les théories de Bieberstein et 
de Schwienhorst). 7. Les villes lévitiques (Sicre discute notamment une étude 
de Ben-Zvi qui souligne le caractére utopique et sacerdotal des textes en Jos). 
Ces excursus sont fort utiles, bien que l’on puisse regretter, à nouveau, que 
Sicre ne fournisse que très rarement une appréciation personnelle du débat. 

L’ ouvrage se termine par deux indices (sujets et auteurs). A part quelques 
erreurs (problèmes de sauts de lignes dans la citation de l’hébreu [90, 490]; 
Biberstein au lieu de Bieberstein [68]; van Seters au lieu de Van Seters [169]; 
l’oubli de Vink, cité à la page 447, dans la bibliographie et dans l’index) la 
présentation est agréable. Il s’agit d’un bon commentaire, qui reflète bien la 
complexité du débat sur le livre de Josué (il manque cependant la mono- 
graphie de J. Nentel sur le milieu producteur de l’histoire deutéronomiste: 
Trägerschaft und Intentionen des deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerks. 
Untersuchungen zu den Reflexionsreden Jos 1; 23; 24; 1 Sam 12 und 1 Kôn 
8 [BZAW 297; Berlin 2000]); l’ouvrage aurait toutefois encore gagné en 
pertinence si l’auteur avait été un peu moins modeste quant à ses propres 
idées sur la formation du livre. 


Université de Lausanne Thomas RÔMER 
BFSH 2 
CH 1015 Lausanne 


Achim BEHRENS, Prophetische Visionsschilderungen im Alten 
Testament. Sprachliche Eigenarten, Funktion und Geschichte einer 
Gattung (AOAT 292), Ugarit-Verlag, Miinster, 2002. 


This volume, a revision of the author’s 2001 Mainz dissertation, deals with 
the descriptions of prophetic visions as a literary type, including its 
characteristic features and historical development. To that end Behrens begins 
with a review of relevant form critical research. In the first chapter he 
summarizes Gunkel’s distinction between oral and visual revelations and the 
psychological interpretations of Wellhausen, Lindblom and Horst. More 
recent contributions play a greater role in Behrens’ discussion, such as the 
grammatical/syntactical analysis of Stephan Reimers (Formgeschichte der 
profetischen Visionsberichte, Diss. masch., Hamburg 1976), Susan Niditch’s 
The Symbolic Vision in Biblical Tradition (HSM 30; Chico, CA 1983) and 
Burke O. Long’s emphasis on the function of such vision reports (“Reports of 
Visions Among the Prophets’, JBL 95 [1976] 353-65). Behrens builds upon 
the last three in particular but also seeks to bring greater methodological 
precision to the analysis of the prophetic vision reports by attending to the 
linguistic peculiarities of the reports, their function within the prophetic books 
and the place of each within the history and development of the genre itself. 

The prophetic vision reports contain two parts: the vision itself and a 
subsequent dialogue between the prophet and a heavenly figure (Yahweh or 
an angel). As Reimers has shown, the vision component is introduced with 
the verb 787 (“to see”), often in the hiphil with Yahweh as the subject to 
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indicate the prophet’s passive, receptive role in the initial vision. This is 
usually followed by 737 plus a nominal clause, which together establish an 
element of surprise on the part of the seer. The dialogue section opens with 
some form of the verb mx (“to say”), followed by a question if the speaker is 
the prophet or an imperative if it is someone else, and always ends with a final 
“performative” word from Yahweh that moves the prophet (and the narrative) 
forward. Together, these two parts serve a dual purpose, serving as both the 
means of proclamation and a legitimation of the prophet’s message and/or 
ministry as originating with God rather than himself. The “surprise sentence” 
(Uberraschungssatz) introduced by mm especially reinforces the latter 
function. 

After this general survey of the form and function of the prophetic vision 
reports, Behrens turns to a detailed consideration of the visions in their 
literary and historical contexts. This includes an exegesis of each passage, as 
well as consideration of form-critical aspects of the visions reports. 

The earliest of these are found in Amos, starting with a group of four 
in Am 7,1-8 and 8,1-2. They are unified by a common form, structure, 
keywords, syntactical constructions and a reliance on puns. The first two (Am 
7,1-3.4-6) allow for the possibility of repentance and reconciliation, but this is 
absent from the last two (Am 7,7-8; 8,1-2). Thus we find a four-stage 
revelation that moves from preventable judgment in the first pair to inevitable 
judgment in the second pair. In keeping with this dramatic development, the 
last two vision reports clarify that Yahweh is the source of this judgement. 
Moreover, contrary to first impressions, the Amaziah narrative (Am 7,10-17) 
is not a haphazard interpolation between the third and fourth visions; rather, 
Behrens argues, it was composed for its current location. The primary link 
between the visions and the narrative is syntactical: just as in the last two 
vision reports God said, “T/it will not continue" (Am 7,8; 8,2), so too Amaziah 
tells Amos, “you may not continue” (Am 7,13). At the same time, Amos’ 
denial that he was a prophet prior to his call by Yahweh (Am 7,14-15) parallels 
the surprise element in all four visions. Thus, for Behrens the Amaziah 
narrative is part of the dramatic development of Am 7,1-8,2, justifying God’s 
refusal to relent in the immediately preceding third vision. The book of Amos 
also contains a fifth vision (Am 9,1-4) that shares the structural and linguistic 
peculiarities of the first four. Together they constitute an elaboration of the 
Oracle Against Israel in Am 2,6-16: the first four reflect the “three sins of 
Israel and four” (2,6) while the fifth vision echoes the nation’s punishment. 

The book of Jeremiah contains two vision texts. The first actually 
encompasses two visions: Jer 1,11-12 and 13-14. These are the only vision 
reports that lack the usual description of the vision itself, but visions are 
presupposed in the dialogue between Yahweh and Jeremiah. Moreover, vv. 
15-19 confirm the visions and v. 18 even includes divine performative speech. 
Behrens claims that the absence of the actual visions reinforces the emphasis 
on the auditory revelation in vv. 4-10, which is part of the legitimating 
function of the text. He also argues that the reliance on puns in the Jeremiah 
visions indicates their dependence on the first four visions in Amos. The third 
vision in the book of Jeremiah is the two baskets of figs in Jer 24,3-10. This 
reflects a deuteronomistic background (there are parallels between vv. 5-10 
and Deuteronomy 28) and functions as an illustration of God’s judgement. 
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Isaiah 6 also shares the form’s division into a description of a vision 
followed by dialogue, as well as the characteristic terminology found in 
(most) other vision reports. The “hardening of hearts” motif serves to 
legitimate the effectiveness of the divine word spoken through Isaiah. The 
parallel content in Isaiah 6 and 1 Kings 22 is well known, to which Behrens 
adds the formal similarities found in other vision reports. The latter text’s 
function reflects its location within the Deuteronomistic History: Micaiah is 
a true prophet if his words come true, in keeping with Deut 18,21-22. 

The book of Ezekiel begins with two sequential visions: 1,4-2,8 
(Yahweh’s glory) and 2,9-3,9 (the scroll). Behrens shows that the former is 
heavily indebted to Priestly language and perspectives and concludes that the 
latter vision report is the older of the two. Next, Ezek 8,2-4 and 11,22-25, in 
which the prophet is transported from Babylon to Jerusalem and then back 
again, serve as a frame for the content of chapters 8-11. In chapter 8 Ezekiel 
sees four “abominations” being committed in Jerusalem, which provokes the 
judgement announced in chapter 9. Behrens sees these two chapters as the 
oldest portion of this section, constituting the proclamation and legitimation 
of Jerusalem’s destruction. Chapter 10 is a Priestly extrapolation from 8-9 
that also clarifies the nature of the cherubim encountered in Ezekiel 1-2. 
Ezekiel 11 contains deuteronomistic and post-exilic language, with vv. 17-21 
based on Ezek 36,24-38, and was added last. In contrast, the vision of the dry 
bones in Ezek 37,1-14 is a unified text. Because it does not reflect the 
personal resurrection found in Daniel it is earlier, and Behrens dates it to the 
6th Century BCE. 

Zechariah 1-6 contains 7 visions arranged in a thematically concentric 
pattern: Zech 1,8-15; 2:1-4; 2,5-9; 4,2b-6a0.10b-14; 5,1-4; 5,5-11; 6,1-8. 
Zech 3,1-10 and 4,6aß-10a are interpolations; even though 3,1-10 is also a 
vision with the characteristic visual and dialogical elements, the angel’s role 
is different and the emphasis switches to Joshua. 

The final set of vision reports are found in Daniel. Dan 8,3-14 deals with 
the ram and the goat while 10,5-14 focuses on a man dressed in linen, who 
reappears in 12,5-7. The three visions are linked by references to the river, the 
root y2 and a concern with the end. Their function is to legitimate the 
proclamation that Antiochus IV will fall. 

Behrens also surveys comparable “prophetic” texts from the ancient Near 
East. These include the Balaam text from Deir Alla (cf. Numbers 22-24), 
prophetic letters from Mari such as ARM X 10, 50, 80 (which call for 
performative proclamation of their content), prophecies and visions from the 
Neo-Assyrian archives such as SAA 3 32,r.11-15 (cf. this vision of Nergal 
enthroned with Isaiah 6) and dreams as in ARM X 10, 50, 51 (cf. Zechariah’s 
night visions and the Joseph story). Behrens rightly calls for more attention to 
these and other relevant ANE texts. 

The volume concludes with a consideration of the tradition history of 
prophetic vision reports as a literary form. The oldest examples are those in 
Amos with their puns and use of the otherwise rare hiphil form of 787. The 
influence of Amos upon the Jeremiah vision reports is seen in the comparable 
puns in Jer 1,11-14 and the hiphil of 78% in Jeremiah 24. Ezekiel”s scroll 
vision is in turn dependent on Jeremiah for its emphasis on the word and God 
touching the prophet, and itself influenced the flying scroll vision in Zech 5,1- 
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4. A second line of development can be detected in Isaiah 6 and 1 Kings 22, 
with their emphasis on seeing God, which is carried forward in Ezekiel’s 
vision of Yahweh’s glory (1,1—2,8). Finally, Priestly influence can be seen in 
first Ezekiel 8-11 and then Zechariah 1-6. Moreover, the angel and the man 
in linen found in both of them also appear in the three visions in Daniel, which 
is the next stage in the development of these elements, adapting them for use 
in apocalyptic texts. 

The treatment of the individual texts is detailed and insightful, while the 
consistent attention to the shared formal and syntactical elements in these 
texts is to be applauded. Similarly, the discussion of how themes and motifs 
develop through a number of texts over a period of centuries in different 
streams is an important reminder that such traditions are both preserved and 
changed in a dynamic reuse of earlier material. 

Nonetheless, there are problems with the overall execution of Behrens’ 
project. The first is a selective use of prophetic texts. There are other visions 
that are not considered, such as Ezekiel 40-48 and Daniel 7. The former is 
mentioned, but only in passing (309) in connection with the man with a 
measuring line in Zech 2,5 [Eng 2,1]. The result of such omissions is an 
incomplete treatment of the form and its history. One gets the impression that 
the author surveyed prophetic visions and focused on those with consistently 
common elements while ignoring the rest. But in doing so Behrens does not 
benefit from the light that other texts shed on the matter. For instance, while 
Ezekiel 40-48 does not reflect the vision-plus-dialogue structure of the texts 
Behrens studies, it is a counterpart to Ezekiel 8-11. In both texts the prophet 
is transported “in visions of God” (8,3; 40,2) to Jerusalem/the land of Israel, 
and this verbal repetition calls for the two texts to be considered together, at 
which point one realizes that they are fundamentally different from the other 
vision reports Behrens discusses. Ezekiel does not just see into heaven, he is 
transported from one location on earth to another. More importantly, what he 
sees in chapter 8 is neither the divine throne nor earthly things that receive 
allegorical interpretations; he sees actual events. This is an important 
distinction from other vision reports and needs to be taken into account. In the 
same way, Daniel 7 includes a dialogue in which the vision of the four beasts 
emerging from the sea is explained, but only after an intervening vision of 
heaven that includes the destruction of the fourth beast and the subjugation of 
the other three. Moreover, the fact that their lives were prolonged “for a 
season and a time” (7,12) anticipates 12,7 (one of the visions Behrens does 
discuss) where the end will occur after “a time, two times, and a half a time”. 
By not including Daniel 7 with the other texts from this book Behrens misses 
the fact that it unites two streams of tradition (1.e., the vision of the divine 
throne and the symbolic vision explained) into one, a significant development 
in the history of the prophetic vision report. 

Behrens’ desire for uniformity in the vision reports also affects the 
treatment of the texts that are included. For instance, Behrens acknowledges 
that Jer 1,11-14 does not actually contain visions but only the dialogue 
component of the form he has identified, and explains this omission as 
emphasizing the verbal nature of the revelation to the prophet in vv. 4-10. 
This is true, but it constitutes an important deviation from the other vision 
reports. Might it not be a reaction to them and not just a minor variation? Or 
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is it part of the tradition in which prophetic words are called visions (see 
especially Amos 1,1: “The words of Amos ... which he saw”; see also Micah 
1,1; Habakkuk 1,1; cf. Obadiah 1; Nahum 1,1)? Further consideration of this 
matter is needed. 

On a larger scale, the trajectory from Isaiah 6 and 1 Kings 22 to Ezekiel 
is not as clear as Behrens suggests. He correctly notes that Micaiah ben Imlah 
is a passive observer of events in the divine council. However, this means that 
in 1 Kings 22 the counterpart to Isaiah is the lying spirit, who like the prophet 
volunteers and is then given a negative task (deceiving Ahab and hardening 
hearts respectively). By contrast, in Ezek 1,4-2,8 the prophet merely observes 
and is then sent as a messenger, not an agent, of the divine council. Thus, 
Ezekiel either represents a subtle but significantly different trajectory than 
Isaiah 6 and 1 Kings 22 or is a radical departure from it. In the same way, the 
apocalyptic nature of Daniel 7-12 needs to be taken into account more than 
Behrens has done. Unlike the truly prophetic vision reports that proclaim a 
new message, those in Daniel reflect primarily on past events. At the same 
time, Daniel’s heavily symbolic visions and their complex interpretations are 
a major development from the puns in Amos or even the allegorical 
explanations in Zechariah. The result is that the apocalyptic author has taken 
over the vision report form, but used it a very different way and to a different 
end than his predecessors. 

In light of such problems with this volume, while it contributes to our 
understanding of the prophetic vision report, it will need to be used critically 
by future researchers. 


Faculty of Theology John L. MCLAUGHLIN 
University of St. Michael’s College 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Claudia STICHER, Die Rettung der Guten durch Gott und die Selbst- 
zerstörung der Bösen. Ein theologisches Denkmuster im Psalter 
(Bonner Biblische Beiträge, 137). Philo, Berlin 2002. 370 p. 


In ihrer 2001 von der Katholisch-Theologischen Fakultät der Universität 
Passau angenommenen Dissertation untersucht Claudia Sticher (= S.) Texte 
des Alten Testaments, in denen «das Schicksal der Guten ausdriicklich auf 
ein rettendes Handeln Gottes zurückgeführt [wird], während das Schicksal 
der Schlechten stets mit passiven oder unpersönlichen Wendungen 
beschrieben wird» (8). Ihre These lautet, dass dieser Befund nicht zufällig ist, 
dass sich hier vielmehr ein theologisches Denkmuster spiegelt, das als eigene 
Stimme im Kanon gehört und interpretiert zu werden verdient. 

Das Buch umfasst drei Teile: (T) eine Einleitung, (IT) einen ausführlichen 
Hauptteil mit minutiósen Einzelexegesen der relevanten Texte und (III) einen 
Schlussteil mit Überlegungen zur theologiegeschichtlichen Verortung der 
diskutierten Texte sowie systematischen Schlussfolgerungen. Grundlegend 
für das Gesamtverständnis des Buches ist die Einleitung (7-31). S. setzt bei 
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der Beobachtung ein, dass es im Alten Testament — bzw. konkreter: 
insbesondere im Psalter — Texte gibt, in denen das unterschiedliche Ergehen 
von «Guten und Schlechten» nur einseitig, d.h. nur im Blick auf die Rettung 
der Guten, nicht aber im Blick auf das Zugrundegehen der Schlechten, mit 
Jahwe in Verbindung gebracht wird. Eine Gegenprobe, d.h. eine Suche nach 
Texten, in denen die Verhältnisse genau umgekehrt wären, fällt negativ aus, 
woraus S. sicherlich zu Recht schlieBt, dass der Befund nicht allein mit einem 
Verweis auf stilistische Variationen erklärt werden kann, dass hier vielmehr 
eine bestimmte inhaltliche Aussage transportiert wird. 

Breitflachig suchte S. den gesamten Septuaginta-Kanon daraufhin ab, in 
welchen Texten (nicht Einzelversen!) von einer Rettung der «Guten» durch 
Gott und einer Selbstzerstörung der «Bösen» die Rede ist. Auffälligerweise 
findet sich dieses offenbar nur im Psalter sowie in Spr 1-9, nicht aber — wie 
man vielleicht erwarten könnte — etwa in anderen Weisheitsbiichern, in 
denen ja ähnliche Probleme verhandelt werden. Neben dieser ersten Klasse 
werden zwei weitere unterschieden: eine, in der «direkt und einheitlich von 
einem strafenden Eingreifen Gottes» (13) die Rede ist, sowie eine, in der 
beide Möglichkeiten nebeneinander vorkommen, das Ende der «Bösen» also 
sowohl unpersönlich beschrieben als auch auf ein Handeln Gottes 
zurückgeführt wird. Unklar bleibt, warum in dieser Klassifizierung der Blick 
nur noch auf das negative Ende der Gottlosen gerichtet wird, während 
unterschiedliche Möglichkeiten, von einer Rettung der Frommen zu reden, 
nicht weiter in Betracht gezogen werden. S. konzentriert sich in ihrer 
Untersuchung auf die erste Klasse; mit ihrer Arbeit will sie zeigen, dass «das 
Schweigen» dieser «Texte in bezug auf ein kausales Handeln Gottes beim 
Untergang der Bösen ernst zu nehmen ist» und «nicht von anderen Texten 
des Kanons, die eine göttliche Vergeltung kennen, überlagert werden» sollte 
(Klappentext). Dass damit den beiden anderen Klassen nicht die gleiche 
Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet wird, versteht sich von selbst. Dennoch lassen 
sich in diesem Zusammenhang zwei zusammenhängende kritische 
Rückfragen nicht unterdrücken. Die erste betrifft die Charakterisierung der 
dritten Klasse: Bei den in dieser zusammengefassten Fällen handelt es sich 
nach S. entweder «um kein bestimmtes theologisches Programm und die 
Ausdrucksweisen werden einfach nur (aus stilistischen Gründen) variiert, 
oder aber sie stehen derart nebeneinander, daß an redaktionelle Schichten 
gedacht werden muß» (13). Unabhängig davon, ob das Nebeneinander von 
unpersönlichen Aussagen und solchen, die den Untergang der «Bösen» auf 
Gott zurückführen, nun auf einen Verfasser oder mehrere zurückzuführen ist, 
verdiente es sicherlich mehr Aufmerksamkeit, spiegelt sich hier doch 
besonders deutlich, wie um diese Frage gerungen wird. S. argumentiert, dass 
solche Texte auf der Ebene des Endtextes sowieso als Aussagen über ein 
strafendes Handeln Gottes gelesen würden, doch in ihrer Untersuchung geht 
es ihr ja gerade darum, ein Bewusstsein für die Vielstimmigkeit der atl. Texte 
zu wecken und nicht alle Aussagen über das Ende der Gottlosen automatisch 
unter dieser einen Perspektive zu interpretieren. Im Blick auf die Texte der 
dritten Kategorie gewinnt man allerdings den Eindruck, dass sie ihrer — 
absolut zu unterstützenden — Forderung selbst nicht ganz gerecht wird. 

Damit hängt eine zweite, m.E. gewichtigere Rückfrage an das Werk von 
S. zusammen: So wertvoll ihre Konzentration auf eine ganz bestimmte 
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Aussagenlinie ist, so gewinnbringend wäre es doch, diese in einem weiteren 
Schritt mit anderen Aussagenlinien in Verbindung zu bringen. In ihrer 
Untersuchung macht S. deutlich, dass sich das von ihr untersuchte 
theologische Denkmuster nur im Psalter sowie in Spr 1-9 findet, ihre 
Analysen führen zudem zum Ergebnis, dass diese Texte «wahrscheinlich alle, 
zumindest aber der überwiegende Teil [...] sicher erst in ziemlich später, also 
meist nachexilischer Zeit entstanden sind» (11). Dieser Befund ist auffallend 
und man wünschte sich weiterführende Überlegungen zu dessen Deutung: 
Warum ist es ausgerechnet dieser Textbereich, in dem über ein kausales 
Handeln Gottes beim Untergang der «Schlechten» geschwiegen wird, warum 
findet sich dasselbe Denkmuster nicht etwa auch in anderen jüngeren 
Weisheitsschriften? Und v.a.: In welchem Verhältnis steht dieses Denkmuster 
zu anderen, die das Geschick von «Guten und Schlechten» explizit mit Gott 
in Verbindung bringen? Ist der von S. untersuchte Strang biblischer Aussagen 
als bewusste Kritik bzw. als Gegenreaktion auf diese anderen Stimmen zu 
interpretieren oder ist es die besondere Redesituation (der entsprechenden 
Psalmen) die zu dieser spezifischen Akzentuierung führt? Gerade auch 
innerhalb des Psalters selbst regt der Befund von S. zu weiteren Fragen an, 
nur schon wenn man die ungleiche Verteilung der untersuchten Texte in den 
verschiedenen Psalmenbüchern betrachtet (1. Buch: 9 Psalmen; 2. Buch: 5 
Psalmen; 3. Buch: 0 Psalm; 4. Buch: 3 Psalmen; 5. Buch: 3 Psalmen). Wenn 
S. im Einleitungsteil ein eigenes Kapitel «Einzelpsalm und Gesamtpsalter — 
kanonisch-intertextuelle Lektüre» einschiebt, ist sie sich der Notwendigkeit, 
die einzelnen Psalmen nicht nur als Einzeltexte, sondern auch als Teil des 
gesamten Psalmenbuchs zu lesen, durchaus bewusst. Hier findet sich auch die 
aufschlussreiche Notiz, dass «sowohl Ps 1 als auch derjenige Teil des Ps 2, 
der auf die Abschlußredaktion zurückgeht, nämlich Vv. 10-12, mit dem Bild 
des sich verlierenden [...] Weges spielen, aber kein Zugrunderichten der 
Frevler [...] durch Gott beschreiben», während es «in Ps 146,9 Gott [ist], der 
den Weg der Frevler [...] krümmt» (17). Insgesamt allerdings beschränkt sich 
die Untersuchung primär darauf, «eine bestimmte Sinnlinie, die einige 
Psalmen durchzieht, an [...] Einzelpsalmen genau zu beschreiben», ohne 
dann wirklich (wie angekündigt) «danach zu fragen, welche Bedeutung sich 
daraus für die Lektüre des Psalters im Zusammenhang ergeben könnte» (16), 
oder diese Sinnlinie zu anderen Konzepten über das unterschiedliche Ergehen 
von «Guten und Schlechten» auch außerhalb des Psalters in Verbindung zu 
bringen. 

Aufgenommen wird hingegen der Dialog mit der bisherigen Forschung 
um den sog. «Tun-Ergehen-Zusammenhang»: Im zweiten Teil des Einlei- 
tungskapitels setzt sich S. insbesondere mit den Thesen von K. Koch 
(Stichwort «schicksalwirkende Tatsphäre») und J. Assmann (Stichwort 
«konnektive Gerechtigkeit») auseinander. Kritisch befragt sie diese, inwieweit 
sie auch dem Denkmuster der von ihr untersuchten Texten gerecht werden, 
und macht damit nochmals deutlich, dass es zwischen verschiedenen Stimmen 
zu differenzieren gilt. In Anschluss an B. Janowski (Stichwort «rettende 
Gerechtigkeit») schlägt sie für das von ihr untersuchte theologische 
Denkmuster den Begriff der «salvifikativen Gerechtigkeit» vor und 
positioniert dieses folgendermaßen: «Auf der Seite der Störung der Gerechtig- 
keitsordnung herrscht so etwas wie Autodekonstruktivität im Sinne des Tun- 
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Ergehen-Zusammenhangs. Dagegen stellt Gott (in den einschlägigen Texten) 
dann die Gerechtigkeit wieder her, indem er aus dieser an sich selbst 
untergehenden Welt diejenigen herausrettet, die sich von ihm retten lassen 
wollen. [...] In deren Rettungsbereich kann dann wieder echte konnektive 
Gerechtigkeit erhofft werden. Die <vergeltende Gerechtigkeib kommt dagegen 
im ganzen Zusammenhang dieser Texte nicht notwendig vor — und wenn, 
dann nur auf der positiven Seite, weil Gott nur dort aktiv wird» (31). 

Zentrum der gesamten Arbeit ist der zweite Teil (33-302), in dem S. alle 
relevanten Texte einer ausführlichen Textanalyse unterzieht. Das Kapitel 
wird durch eine exemplarische Analyse von Ps 37 eröffnet, da das untersuchte 
theologische Denkmuster in diesem besonders deutlich ausformuliert ist. Eine 
tabellenartige Auflistung aller Aussagen über das Ergehen der «Guten» und 
aller Aussagen über das Ende der «Schlechten» zeigt anschaulich, dass im 
ersten Fall sehr häufig auf ein Eingreifen Gottes verwiesen wird, während im 
Blick auf die «Bösartigen» (V. 1) verschiedene Bilder aus der Pflanzenwelt 
sowie dem militärischen Bereich verwendet werden, Gott dabei aber nie 
erwähnt wird. Im weiteren Fortgang des Kapitels folgt S. (mit einer 
Ausnahme) der kanonischen Abfolge und bespricht nacheinander die 
Psalmen 1, 6, 14, 20, 25, 27, 36, 40, 70 (aufgrund seiner engen Berührungen 
mit Ps 40 vorgezogen), 49, 57, 63, 71, 91, 92, 104, 112, 118, 141 sowie Spr 
1-9. Im Einzelnen geht sie dabei stets — sehr leserfreundlich — nach dem 
gleichen Schema vor und bietet für jeden Text zunächst eine Übersetzung, 
dann Überlegungen zur Gliederung, Strukturbeobachtungen, Erwägungen zur 
Einheitlichkeit, Gattung, Datierung sowie abschließende Erórterungen, 
welche Rolle das untersuchte theologische Denkmuster im jeweiligen Text 
spielt. S. ist sich dabei bewusst, dass dies in den unterschiedlichen Texten 
sehr verschieden ist, in einigen Psalmen (etwa in Ps 104) spielt dieses 
eine eher marginale Rolle, in anderen (wie Ps 37) ist es zentral. Insgesamt 
zeugen diese Analysen von einem feinen Gespür für die Texte und 
bieten mannigfache interessante Beobachtungen, welche die Lektüre der 
Untersuchung zu einem Gewinn machen. Auf exegetische Detailfragen kann 
an dieser Stelle nicht eingegangen werden, insgesamt kommt S. zum Schluss, 
dass die meisten der von ihr untersuchten Texte «durch Eschatologie bzw. 
eine allgemeine, unspezifische apokalyptische Grundstimmung geprägt» sind 
und auffallend viele von ihnen durch «armentheologische» Aspekte bestimmt 
sind (303). 

Dieses Resultat ihrer Untersuchung greift S. im dritten Hauptteil (303-344) 
nochmals eigens auf und versucht, den Zusammenhang zwischen dem von ihr 
untersuchten theologischen Denkmuster (aktives rettendes Eingreifen Gottes 
zugunsten der «Guten» bei gleichzeitig passivisch beschriebenem Untergang 
der «Schlechten») mit der «Armentheologie» genauer zu bestimmen. Dazu 
bietet sie zunächst einen kurzen Abriss der Forschungsgeschichte zur 
«Armentheologie im Psalter», um dann danach zu fragen, ob dieses 
Denkmuster vielleicht als typisches Kennzeichen der Armentheologie zu 
bezeichnen wäre. Das Resultat auf diese Frage fällt allerdings negativ aus: 
«Nicht in allen Texten, in denen ausdrücklich Armentermini vorkommen, 
herrscht auch das hier untersuchte Aussageschema vor» (314). Insofern bleibt 
die Frage, warum so viele der untersuchten Psalmen in den Bereich der 
Armenfrömmigkeit gehören, letztlich unbeantwortet. 
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In einem weiteren Schritt fragt S. nach dem fiir die untersuchten Psalmen 
typischen Weltbild bzw. der sich in diesen zeigenden pessimistischen 
Einschätzung der Situation, in der sich der Beter befindet. Dabei 
unterscheidet sie zwischen (a) «Unheil in Gestalt von Feinden» und (b) 
«Unheil in Gestalt von unpersönlichen Nöten und bösen Mächten». Für sie 
zeigt sich im Hintergrund all dieser Aussagen «so etwas wie die Überzeugung 
von einem universalen Unheilszusammenhang [...], durch den alle Menschen 
und auch die ganze nichtmenschliche Schöpfung betroffen sind» (323). S. 
sieht hier deutliche Übereinstimmungen mit dem, was die spätere christlich- 
systematische Theologie mit dem Begriff der «Erbsünde» umschreibt. In 
einem eigenen Unterkapitel geht sie diesen Zusammenhängen weiter nach, 
wobei sie mehrfach auf die bei einem solchen Unterfangen gebotene Vorsicht 
hinweist. Obwohl S. sich der Gefahren einer Vereinnahmung des Alten 
Testaments durch christlich-systematische Fragestellungen also durchaus 
bewusst ist, muss man sich an manchen Punkten vielleicht doch fragen, ob sie 
ihnen auf ihrer «Spurensuche» nach den Anfängen bzw. Vorformen einer 
«biblischen Erbsündenlehre» (327) nicht doch manchmal selbst erliegt, etwa 
wenn sie im Blick auf Prov 15,29 an die «massa damnata» Augustins denkt 
oder Gen 2-3 unter dem Stichwort des «Sündenfalls» liest. Insgesamt aber 
zeigt sich in diesem Kapitel das durchaus begrüßenswerte Bemühen, 
exegetische und systematische Fragestellungen miteinander zu verbinden. 
Der dritte Hauptteil wird mit einigen Überlegungen zum Gottesbild der 
untersuchten Texte beschlossen. 

Alles in allem mag man sich über gewisse Schwerpunktsetzungen dieser 
Untersuchung streiten, unbestritten aber gelingt es S., auf den Strang 
biblischer Aussagen aufmerksam zu machen, in denen von einer aktiven 
Rolle Gottes nur im Blick auf die Errettung der «Guten» die Rede ist, 
während vom Untergang der «Schlechten» bezeichnenderweise nur in 
passivischen Formulierungen die Rede ist. Damit leistet sie einen wertvollen 
Beitrag zur Diskussion um den atl. «Tun-Ergehen-Zusammenhang», bei der 
es wie anderswo im Alten Testament zwischen verschiedenen Stimmen zu 
unterscheiden gilt. 


1215 Brockton Avenue Annette SCHELLENBERG 
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Novum Testamentum 


Francis J. MOLONEY, The Gospel of Mark. A Commentary. Peabody, 
Massachusetts, Hendrickson 2002. xviii-398 p. 


Francis J. Moloney has already published some thirty books on exegesis and 
theology. Many of these treat of John's gospel. In the past, he has taught at 
Australian Catholic University and Catholic Theological College (Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia), while he currently lectures at the Catholic University of 
America (Washington). This present extensive and detailed commentary on 
the gospel of Mark was followed shortly afterwards by another presentation 
aimed at a more general audience (Mark. Storyteller, Interpreter, Evangelist 
[Peabody, MA 2004 |). 

It is a well-known fact that, for many years, little attention had been paid 
to the gospel of Mark. This all changed dramatically with the modern 
discovery that Mark most probably predates the other synoptic gospels. While 
studies on Matthew and Luke have not declined, interest in Mark is 
maintained at a persistently high level, to the obvious advantage of general 
New Testament scholarship. In more recent years, new studies on Mark are 
constantly appearing, either developing historical-critical exegesis or 
suggesting new perspectives through the application of modern methodology. 
Francis Moloney's commentary fits very precisely into this role. In a short 
introductory preface, he outlines the basic orientation of his study: “I wish to 
marry the rich contribution made by traditional historical scholarship with the 
contemporary focus on narrative as such" (xvii), and he adheres strictly to 
this principle all through the commentary. He also successfully maintains his 
objective of avoiding the use of technical language: "Despite my interest in 
narrative, I avoid the specialized literary terminology that surrounds many 
narrative-critical reading of biblical texts" (xvii). 

The basic structure of his work is clear and simple. The traditional 
characteristics of an introduction to Mark's gospel are presented in a fairly 
comprehensive twenty-page synthesis: history of interpretation, literary genre 
(Mark as historian and theologian), the gospel's elaboration (author, place, 
date of composition), the structure of the text ("plot") and Mark's theology. 
The writer' s opinions, and this holds true throughout the book, are measured 
and would be in general agreement with the majority of Markan exegetes. He 
considers that the gospel would have been written soon after 70 AD, within a 
community that was familiar with the Roman world and was linked with the 
universal mission to the gentiles. At the time, the believers were in danger of 
becoming discouraged, due to some form of persecution. One interesting 
suggestion of Moloney, although proposed very tentatively, is to locate 
Mark's composition "somewhere in a broad area that might be called 
‘southern Syria’” (15). 

The general plan of Mark’s gospel, as outlined and defended by 
Moloney, is practically the same as that proposed with such acclaim, some 
time ago, by E. Schweizer (cf. “Mark’s Theological Achievement”, The 
Interpretation of Mark [ed. W. Telford] [IRT 7; Philadelphia-London 1985] 
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42-63). In this scheme the gospel has two major sections, which Moloney 
entitles “The Mystery of Jesus” (1,14-8,30) and “Jesus, the Son of Man and 
Son of God” (8,31-15,47). These sections are enframed by the prologue (1,1- 
13) and the epilogue (16,1-8). The detailed textual commentary that follows 
this overall plan constitutes the bulk of Moloney’s work (346 pages). He 
divides the commentary into four sections with nine chapters in all. Each 
chapter has a brief introduction, a detailed analysis of every passage and a 
short conclusion. A bibliography, an index of modern authors plus one of 
ancient references (biblical and non-biblical), complete the study. Within the 
commentary, we find two short expositions on “the Son of Man” (212-214), 
perhaps the author’s special tribute to his own doctoral thesis (University of 
Oxford, 1975) on the Son of Man in John’s gospel (The Johannine Son of 
Man [Biblioteca di Scienze Religiose 14; Roma ?1978]). 

In the analysis of individual passages, particularly the literary and 
theological aspects of each text are addressed in a systematic, coherent and 
balanced way. Quite often, the commentary becomes an extended paraphrase 
of the Markan original, highlighting the fundamental content of the passage. 
In his fidelity to his understanding of Mark’s gospel as a unified whole, the 
author refers to other passages of Mark as primary resources in his 
interpretations. He illustrates many details by alluding to other passages. A 
glance at any page of his work shows the extraordinary number of times 
where cross-references to further Markan texts are provided. This method 
highlights the deep coherent unity running through the gospel in question. On 
the other hand, we find relatively few references to other New Testament 
writings, including the other gospels. Synoptic comparison is practically 
inexistent. While this is understandable and perfectly legitimate, given the 
author’s perspective, we can still query it. Greater attention to Matthew and 
Luke is always helpful in understanding Mark; even though written later and 
dependent on Mark (precisely because dependent), they will always remain 
very important points of reference. 

There are, without doubt, many other aids to the interpretation of the 
gospel. Particular attention is obviously paid to the Old Testament. Although 
Mark does not have many explicit citations from Scripture, it is impossible to 
understand fully any book of the New Testament without taking into account 
the explicit and implicit references to Jewish literature. In this sense, Moloney 
does refer, now and again, to non-biblical writings — Old Testament 
Pseudoepigrapha, the Qumran scrolls, rabbinic literature. Reference to Greek 
and Latin literature, however, is practically non-existent. While we cannot 
say that this would have an importance similar to Jewish sources, it would 
certainly be helpful to Gospel scholarship to recognize the relationship 
between gospels and popular Greek literature. So far, exegetes have devoted 
little investigation to this. 

Moloney’s command of exegetical bibliography on Mark’s gospel and 
his intelligent use of this in the commentary is one of the more praiseworthy 
aspects of his work. He maintains a very accurate distinction between levels 
of scholarship in his text and in the notes. In his text, there are practically no 
technical discussions and he rarely refers to modern authors, whereas in the 
notes we find an abundance of citations from modern exegetical research. In 
this way, the book can appeal to a wide readership and be of use to persons 
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with varied preparation or interests. The commentary, however, is based on 
the original gospel text and Greek words appear rather frequently (although 
the book does not provide a complete translation of Mark’s text). The work is 
replete with references to the well-known modern commentators on Mark 
(Schweizer, Grundmann, Gnilka, Lohmeyer, Lagrange, Lane, Nineham, 
Pesch, Taylor, Liihrmann...), including the most recent (LaVerdiere, Marcus, 
Evans...). Monographs and the most important articles on each passage are 
also mentioned. Despite such a vast bibliography, it must be noted that it is 
limited to books and articles published in only three languages (English, 
German and French). This is, perhaps, an all too-frequent occurrence in recent 
exegetical scholarship. 

The work offers a neat synthesis of the classic historical-critical method 
and the more recent literary approach to Mark’s gospel (and such an 
achievement should not be underestimated). In this sense, the basic 
perspective of the commentary is synchronic. Moloney tries to come to grips 
with the meaning of Mark’s gospel as a coherent unit. Explicit elements of 
literary analysis, however, are rather low-key in the commentary. While 
Moloney does make practical use of modern literary theories that have been 
applied so successfully to Mark’s gospel in recent decades, he does not 
explain their theoretical basis. (This is true, indeed, of all the methodology 
adopted). There are practically no references to literary critics; for example, 
the bibliography lists some classic studies, as that of S. Chatman, but this is 
never quoted in the actual text. 

Right through the commentary, there is a very evident unified 
comprehensive grasp of the gospel, though this is never described in any 
systematic way. It is quite easy to discern what Moloney perceives to be the 
thinking of the author of Mark. Mark’s Christology is, quite correctly, 
emphasized, with Jesus appearing as Messiah and Son of God in his 
acceptance of God’s will, particularly through his death on the Cross. The 
general thread of the Markan account, in both the literary and theological 
order, is quite clear throughout. While this is true for the overall interpretation 
of the gospel, it does not always apply in the case of individual episodes. As 
well as that, Moloney does not deal with some valid questions that actual 
readers of the gospel might have. For example, what is the significance of 
references to unclean spirits and diabolic possession in the world of the 1* 
century AD? Or what about the historical authenticity of the miracles 
described by Mark? 

The question of the disciples is one of the classic debating points in recent 
Markan studies. Precisely on this issue, we can appreciate the positive benefit 
that Moloney draws from using a literary approach to the gospel. He 
obviously recounts the failure of the disciples, linked with their difficulty in 
understanding and accepting a messiahship that included the Cross. What is 
emphasized more, however, is the active fidelity of Jesus. Christ never 
abandoned his disciples. On the contrary, he redoubles his efforts at 
instructing them at every new sign of weakness on their part: “as failure 
increases, one might expect Jesus to declare ‘enough’, but this is never the 
case” (184); “Jesus never abandons the failing disciples” (206). Moloney’s 
grasp of the question is summed up well in two of his statements: “the 
disciples’ ongoing failure” and “Jesus’ never-failing instruction” (211). In 
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fact, the failure of the disciples is used by Mark to underline the necessity and 
greatness of God’s saving power, without which the disciples are incapable of 
following Jesus to the Cross and Resurrection. The post-Resurrection re- 
gathering of Jesus and the disciples — foretold (Mk 14,28; 16,7) but not 
described in the gospel — is only possible through God’s initiative. It has 
nothing to do with the efforts of the disciples (nor, indeed, of the women who 
do not succeed in getting the message to the men folk, according to Mark 
16,8). As Moloney notes, we are close to Paul’s theology: “There is 
something profoundly Pauline in what Mark is trying to do as he takes away 
all initiative from human beings and places it with God” (351). 

The treatment of the disciples is also one of the areas in which Moloney 
pays more explicit attention to the gospel’s rhetorical level. He affirms, in 
fact, that the instruction of Jesus to the disciples is also addressed to “all 
members of a Christian community” (206). In this sense, he now and again 
refers to information that the reader has, but of which the characters in the 
story are unaware. This would all be part of “an important narrative strategy” 
(178). Moloney, however, is still a far cry from an analysis of a “reader- 
response” type like that of B. M. F. Van lersel in his commentary on Mark 
(Mark. A Reader-Response Commentary |JSNTS 164; Sheffield 1998]). (Our 
author, incidentally, does not mention this latter work.) 

A synchronic reading of the gospel does not mean that elements relating 
to the historical authenticity of recorded events or to the history of the 
development of the work are entirely overlooked. Now and again, Moloney 
makes distinctions between traditional and redactional elements in the text. 
He does not usually indicate reasons for the option selected, beyond referring 
to other scholars in his notes. In this way he often speaks of “Mark’s 
reworking of tradition” and, in certain cases, even suggests that the 
evangelist’s elaboration is so marked that his text is further removed from 
historical reality than those of Matthew, Luke or John are. (The accounts of 
Easter morning are a good example; cf. 351.) 

Overall, we can regard Moloney’s work particularly as a goal achieved, 
but as a departure point as well. The author set out to assimilate, organize and 
present the results of modern Markan exegesis in an understandable format. 
This would be a first step towards the opening up of new horizons. We are 
genuinely indebted to Moloney for such a praiseworthy project. Fresh 
contributions that offer possible avenues or hypotheses for further research 
are always to be welcomed. This is not to say that the degree of interest or the 
quality of exegesis should be assessed by the novelty of the suggestions on 
offer. We certainly need valid works of synthesis and integration that will 
provide critical indications of what is genuinely worthwhile in the vast 
bibliography on offer for any given book or question. 

In this sense, Moloney’s work offers a fine description of the present 
status of exegetical, literary and theological research on the gospel of Mark. 


Diagonal, 424 Agusti BORRELL 
E-08037 Barcelona (Catalonia) 
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Michael BACHMANN, Göttliche Allmacht und theologische Vorsicht. Zu 
Rezeption, Funktion und Konnotationen des biblisch-frühchristlichen 
Gottesepithetons pantokrator (SBS 188). Stuttgart, Verlag 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2002, 256 p. 13,5 x 21. € 23,90 - SFr 41,30 


Die vorliegende Studie des Siegener Katholischen Religionspädagogen 
Michael Bachmann wird durch die Beobachtung bewegt, dass die durch das 
Erbeben von Lissabon im Jahre 1755 erweckten Zweifel des Glaubens an die 
Allmacht Gottes in der zweiten Hälfte des 20. Jahrhundert erneut durch 
die organisierte Vernichtung des europäischen Judentums und anderer 
Bevölkerungsgruppen aktualisiert worden sind. Da der Religionspädagoge sie 
nicht ignorieren darf, weil er sie auch bei seinen Schülern voraussetzten kann, 
stellt sich die Frage, wie mit dem Theologumenon der Allmacht Gottes 
angemessen im Unterricht umzugehen ist. Demgemäß gliedert sich 
Bachmanns Studie (abgesehen von der knappen Einleitung (7-9) in vier Teile: 
Der 1. steht unter der Überschrift “Allmacht und Pädagogik“ (11- 45), der 2. 
trägt den Titel “Allmacht und Leid” (46-112), der 3. und umfangreichste 
handelt von der “Allmacht und Philologie” (113-195), während der 4. und 
letzte einen “Rückblick und Ausblick” bietet (196-207). Die üblichen 
Verzeichnisse dienen der Erleichterung für den Benutzer des Bandes und 
runden ihn damit auf angemessene Weise ab (208-256). 

Wie von einem Religionspädagogen nicht anders zu erwarten, holt 
Bachmann seinen Leser im 1. Teil bei den vermutlich von ihm geteilten 
Zweifeln ab, indem er unter 1.1. von “Allmacht und Credo” und unter 1.2. 
von den “Pädagogischen Bedenken” handelt. Geschickt führt er ihn mit einer 
Erinnerung an Goethes Bekenntnis in Dichtung und Wahrheit, dass das 
Erdbeben mit einer Erinnerung an Lissabon erstmals seine Gemütsruhe, und 
d.h. vermutlich seinen Glauben an Gottes Allmacht erschüttert hat, der ihm in 
Luthers Erklärung des 1. Artikel des Apostolicums bekannt gewesen sein 
dürfte, an das Thema heran. In der Tat wird Gott in ihm je einmal im 1. und 
im 2. Artikel als der Deus pater omnipotens und damit als einziges 
Gottesattribut gleich zweimal erwähnt. Der älteste gesicherte Beleg für die 
Bezeichnung Gottes des Vaters als des Allmächtigen, des pantokrator, 
befindet sich freilich nicht im Neuen Testament, sondern erst bei Justinus 
Martyrus (Dial. 139,4), besitzt aber schon in der Didache 10,2-6/8 ihre 
Vorbereitung im Gebet nach der Eucharistie (17). Genauere Untersuchung 
der Einzelbelege für Gott als pater wie als pantokrator in der Septuaginta wie 
in 2 Kor 8,16 zeigen, dass die Vorbereitung der Verknüpfung beider Epitheta 
in einer “durch Eschatologie und Gebet” erfolgten Atmosphäre stattgefunden 
hat (18). Sie ist mithin weder antimarkionitisch noch antignostisch und damit 
propagandistisch, das Bekenntnis zu Gott als dem allmächtigen Vater aber 
spätestens seit Anfang des 3. Jh. Bedingung der Taufe gewesen. Mithin 
scheint sich der Pädagoge, der es problematisiert, in geradezu in einem 
theologischen Selbstwiderspruch zu befinden (22-24). 

In 1.2 kommen die “Pädogischen Bedenken” in Gestalt eines Überblicks 
über charakteristische Stationen der Kritik an der christlichen Lehre und Ver- 
kündigung von Voltaire’s Candide, Heinrich von Kleists Erdbeben von Chile 
bis zu, den Stimmen von Schülern aus den 80er und 90er Jahren zur Sprache. 
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Die Reflexion ergibt, dass inzwischen nicht nur bei Schulpflichtigen, sondern 
auch Studenten mit einer Marginalisierung des christlichen Glaubens und zu- 
nehmenden Ablehnung des Theismus tiberhaupt zu rechnen ist (30-39). Die- 
ser Situation geht die Kritik am Christentum voraus, wie sie sich in den Best- 
sellern von F. Buggle, Denn sie wissen nicht, was sie glauben. Oder warum 
man redlicherweise nicht mehr Christ sein kann. Eine Streitschrift (Reinbek bei 
Hamburg 1992), T. Moser, Gottesvergiftung (Frankfurt am Main 1976) und der 
tiefenpsychologischen Studie von H.E. Richter, Der Gotteskomplex. Die Ge- 
burt und die Krise des Glaubens an die Allmacht des Menschen (Reinbek bei 
Hamburg 1979) von verschiedenen Blickwinkeln spiegelt (39-45). 

Im zweiten Teil “Allmacht und Leid” geht Bachmann unter 2.1 “Der 
Einwand des Leides” zunächst auf den literarischen Protestatheismus 
angesichts unschuldigen Leidens in Fedor Dostojewski’s Brüder Karamasow, 
Albert Camus’ Pest und Georg Büchners Dantons Tod ein, wobei er E. 
Wiesel als dem Zeugen der Ermordung von jüdischen Kinder das letzte Wort 
gibt, für den der Glaube an Gott sich nur im Protest gegen solche Leiden 
durchhalten kann (46-58). Damit ist 2.2 vorbereitet, in dem es um die 
“Theologie nach Auschwitz” geht (58-84). Um den geistigen Hintergrund für 
die Ausrottung der Juden durch Hitler zu vergegenwärtigen, skizziert er 
im Anschluss an H.E. Richters Gotteskomplex den bei Hitler zu diagnosti- 
zierenden Umschlag von dem Glauben an Gott den Allmächtigen an seine 
eigenen Allmachtsphantasien und in der Nachfolge von E. Nordhofen 
(“Beleuchtung des schwarzen Lochs. Heilsgeschichte als Unheilsgeschichte. 
Über die Versuche Auschwitz theologisch zu deuten”, Die Zeit vom 3.3.1995 
[Nr. 10] 66-67) und “Die Zukunft des Monotheismus”, Merkur 53 [1999] 
828-846) seine nicht unbeeinflusst von Nietzsche erfolgte Ersetzung des 
biblischen durch einen biologistischen Erwählungsglauben und der 
Nächstenliebe durch einen Kult des Todes. Die Aufgabe, sich als Theologe 
der durch den Namen “Auschwitz” signalisierten Schrecken zu erinnern, sei 
so zu lösen, dass dadurch den Leiden der Betroffenen durch Einordnungen 
ihre Würde nicht genommen werde. Die Erinnerung an sie sei mithin bei 
Juden und Christen unter dem Blickpunkt der Konstituenten ihrer Religionen 
wach zu halten (84-61). Das anschließende Referat (61-85) gibt einen 
paradigmatischen Überblick über die jüdische (Elie Wiesel, Emil L. 
Fackenheim, Hans Jonas) und christliche Auseinandersetzung (Christian 
Link, Harald Meeseann, Jürgen Moltmann, Dorothee Sölle, aber auch Baptist 
Metz, Eberhard Jüngel) mit der Vorstellung von dem allmächtigen Gott im 
Schatten der Schoa. Dabei kommt Bachmann zu dem Ergebnis, dass ihre 
(keineswegs einhellige) Preisgabe eine Strömung repräsentiere, in der 
christliches und jüdisches Denken nach Auschwitz übereinstimme (85). 

Unter 2.3 informiert Bachmann den Leser über “Biblische Argumente im 
‘Theodizee-Prozep’” (85-95). Auch wenn W. Oelmüller (“Philosophische 
Antwortversuche angesichts des Leidens”, Idem, Theodizee- Gott vor 
Gericht? [München 1990] 67-86) die Rückspiegelung des durch Kant 
eingeführten Prozeß-Modells in die Antike als unsachgemäß bezeichne, 
könne es sinnvoll sein, nach biblischen Analogien Ausschau zu halten, wie 
sie zweifellos im Alten Testament vor allem im Hiob-Buch und in Psalmen 
wie dem 6. und 22. (vgl. Mk 15,34 par.), Jer 20,7 und im Neuen Testament 
zumal in der Vorbereitung der Theodizee-Problematik in der paulinischen 
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Predigt von der Gerechtigkeit Gottes (R6m 3) vorlagen. Allerdings werde die 
Anzweiflung der Allmacht durch den Verweis auf Gott als Schöpfer und 
Richter zurückgewiesen. In einer differenzierten Auseinandersetzung mit 
Walter Groß und Franz-Josef Kuschel, die letztlich die Frage bejahen, ob Gott 
verantwortlich für das Übel sei (“Ich schaffe Finsternis und Unheil!” Ist Gott 
verantwortlich für das Übel? [Mainz ?1995]), weist Bachmann darauf hin, 
dass sich für die Gott belastenden biblischen Texte immer auch ihn 
entlastende an die Seite stellen lassen. Die Rede von Gott dem Schöpfer 
schließt die von seiner Selbstbegrenzung gegenüber seinen Geschöpfen ein. 
Der Monotheismus habe daher nicht ohne innere Logik den abgeschwächten 
Dualismus der jüdischen Apokalyptik und des Neuen Testaments zur Folge 
gehabt, die Gott mit einem eschatologischen Gegenspieler konfrontierten und 
ihn selbst auf diese Weise partiell entlasten. Solche Überlegungen hätten in 
der gegenwärtigen Theologie teilweise dazu geführt, die Apathie Gottes zu 
leugnen und sein eigenes Leiden als ein Mitleiden in den Vordergrund zu 
rücken. Die Lehre von dem als Kondeszendenz zu verstehende Tod des 
dreieinigen Gottes im Sohn finde sich ebenso in den Bekenntnissen von 
Nizaea und Konstantinopel wie in den lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften. So 
sei denn auch biblisch und systematisch das Eis für das Theologumenon von 
Gottes Allmacht brüchig geworden (111-112). 

Der Dritte Teil “Allmacht und Philologie” (113-195) setzt unter 1. mit 
der Behandlung der Frage nach der “Semantischen Kongruenz” ein (113- 
125). Hier kommt Bachmann zu dem Ergebnis, dass weder die Behandlung 
des Allmachtbegriffs in Gestalt der nominalistischen Unterscheidung der 
potentia absoluta und der potentia ordinata Gottes noch sein heute übliches 
Verständnis dem biblischen gerecht werde, nach dem der pantokrator der 
universale, dabei Israel besonders zuwandte Souverän sei, “dessen Willen 
freilich de facto noch nicht verwirklicht ist, sich aber in Zukunft durchsetzen 
wird” (126). Unter 2. “Zur biblischen Konstellation um pantokrator” (126- 
160) werden dann unter a) die Vorkommen im hebräischen Alten Testament, 
der Septuaginta und der Vulgata untersucht, wobei sich ergibt, dass die 
Gleichsetzung von Zebaoth mit pantocrator und omnipotens den Übersetzern 
noch selbstverständlich war (126-136). Unter b) “Zum Hintergrund: 
Schaddai und Zebaoth” wird nachgewiesen, dass beide Epitheta im 
frühjüdischen Schrifttum zurücktreten und ihre griechische Wiedergabe mit 
pantokrator nur selektiv erfolgt, weil die Übersetzer offenbar ein Gespür für 
die darin liegende Inkongruenz besaßen. Auf die Vorstellung der Befunde 
müssen wir hier ebenso verzichten wie im Fall von c) Zum Umfeld: 
pantokrator und omnipotens (147-160). Das Ergebnis lautet (160), dass sich 
“an der Verwendung von omnipotens etwa um die Zeitenwende vor allem 
ablesen läßt, daß dieses Wort, in erster Linie nicht anderes bedeutet als über 
alles herrschend” (W. Schubert, “Der Begriff omnipotens in der lateinischen 
Literatur”, Gymnasium 91 [1984] 369-378, hier 374). Unter 3. “Zum 
biblischen pantokrator Befund” (161-195), werden der Reihe nach die Belege 
in der Septuaginta, den zwischentestamentlichen griechischen Schriften und 
im Neuen Testament vorgeführt. Dabei ergibt sich, dass die Rede in der 
Septuaginta und den jüdischen Schriften vom kurios pantokrator vor allem 
Ausdruck der Hoffnung auf sein kontrafaktisches (eschatologisches) Handeln 
zu Gunsten seines (leidenden) Volkes ist (174 und 181-182). 
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In seinem letzten und 4. Teil “Rückblick und Ausblick” (196-204) zieht 
Bachmann aus dem Vorausgehenden die Konsequenzen: Die gegenwärtige 
religionspädagogische Situation ermahne im Schatten der zurückliegenden 
theologisch-systematischen Diskussion und der Textbefunde zur Vorsicht im 
Umgang mit der Rede von der Allmacht Gottes und dazu sie weitgehend zu 
vermeiden, um den Raum fiir ihre urspriingliche Intention freizugeben, auf 
Gottes kontrafaktisches Handeln zu hoffen. Als man im 4. Jh. Christus als 
den Pantokrator nicht unproblematisch prädiziert habe, sei damit die 
Zusammengehörigkeit des Gekreuzigten mit seinem erlösenden Handeln 
unterstrichen worden. Die Ikonographie aber zeige, dass die problematische 
konstantinische Erhöhung des Kaisers zum Pantokrator alsbald der seiner 
Bezeichnung als servus domini gewichen sei (vgl. Abb.1-2a-b, 205-207). 

Die abschließende Frage des Rezensenten, ob sich die Rede vom 
erlösenden Handeln Gottes, wird es welthaft vorgestellt, überhaupt von einer 
wie immer begrenzten Allmachtsvorstellung trennen lässt, führt vor die 
weitere, wie Theologie und Kirche die mythisch-symbolische Sprache der 
Heilsgeschichte auf dem Hintergrund eines sich immer schneller und 
umfassender durchsetzenden rationalistischen Denkens verständlich zu 
machen gedenken, und damit vor fundamentaltheologische Grundprobleme, 
die hier nur angemeldet, aber nicht behandelt werden können. 


Am Krappen 29 Otto KAISER 
D-35037 Marburg an der Lahn 


Varia 


Christopher OCKER, Biblical Poetics before Humanism and 
Reformation. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2002. 
XVI+265 p. 16 x 23,5. 


Dieses Buch setzt im englischsprachigen Sprachraum die Reihe bedeutender 
Monographien zur Geschichte der Bibel und ihrer Auslegung in Europa fort. 
Dort gelten nach wie vor Beryl Smalleys The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages (Oxford 1940, ?1983) sowie ihre zahlreichen Einzelabhandlungen zur 
mittelalterlichen Exegese als Klassiker der Forschungen des 20. Jahrhunderts 
auf dem Feld der Bibelgeschichte. Vor dem Hintergrund der internationalen 
Forschungssituation sind die Problemstellungen Beryl Smalleys jedoch vielfach 
überholt, was aber eigentlich als selbstverstündlich anzusehen ist in einer 
forschungsintensiven Disziplin wie der abendländischen Exegesegeschichte. 
Nebst Einführung (1-7) und Schlußwort (214-219) organisiert der Autor seine 
Darstellung in fünf groBen Kapiteln. In einem Anhang fügt er Passagen aus 
bisher unveróffentlichten spätmittelalterlichen Bibelkommentaren bei (220- 
238), die aus den Handschriften transkribiert worden sind: Nicolaus Gorran, In 
Exodum 3,2; Jacques Fournier, In Prologum Evangelii secundum Matheum; 
Hermannus de Schildesche, Compendium de quatuor sensibus sacre Scripture, 
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II-V. Diese Passagen unterstreichen einmal mehr das Desiderat, (wenigstens) 
ausgewählte Schriftkommentare des Spätmittelalters mögen in größerer Zahl 
vollständig ediert werden, damit wir uns ein angemesseneres Bild von der 
theologiegeschichtlichen Entwicklung im Vorfeld der Reformation formen 
können. Eine Bibliographie ausgewählter, in den Fußnoten erwähnter Titel 
(239-262) und ein Namens-/Sachregister beschließen den Band (263-265). 

Im ersten Kapitel (“Medieval Exegesis”, 8-30) situiert der Autor seine 
gesamte Abhandlung, indem er die buchhafte Grundlage jeder Exegese 
darlegt. Die Bibel selbst ist ein Buch, insofern sie im Abendland die Form 
eines Kodex angenommen hat. Kommentare zur Bibel können gar nicht 
anders, als selbst auch wieder in Buchform verfaßt und überliefert zu werden. 
Im weiteren Verlauf des Kapitels berührt der Autor die Geschichte des 
Auftretens und der Verbreitung der Glossa ordinaria der Bibel, wobei er zu 
unkritisch das derzeit übliche Vokabular übernimmt. Gänzlich fehlt die 
Perspektive auf die generelle Glossierung von Texten im frühen Mittelalter 
als einer literarischen und intellektuellen Technik. Folglich kann der 
Zusammenhang mit dem Entstehen anderer exegetischer Handbücher und 
ihres großen Erfolges, z.B. der Historia scholastica des Petrus Comestor, 
nicht kohärent erklärt werden. Wünschenswert bleibt am Ende der insgesamt 
gut informierten Darstellung (abgesehen von offensichtlichen und deshalb 
kaum unbewußten Lücken im Bereich der Viktorinerexegese), die Geschichte 
der Schriftauslegung möge nicht primär als Geschichte von Theorie und 
Praxis der Schriftsinne aufgefaßt werden. 

Das Kapitel “Signification” (31-71) entfaltet den geschichtlichen Ent- 
stehenszusammenhang theologischer Werke im späteren Mittelalter, die 
strukturell nicht Schriftauslegung sind, deren Konzeption aber als eine Folge 
des schwindenden Einflusses antik-mittelalterlicher Hermeneutik verstanden 
werden kann. Insbesonders steht hier die Exegese der Viktoriner, namentlich 
die Hugos und Richards, im Mittelpunkt, deren augustinische Herkunft einmal 
mehr dargelegt wird. Aus ihr hat sich nach der thomasischen Umformung, in 
der der Bedeutungsgehalt der natürlichen Zeichen verselbständigt worden ist 
im Unterschied zu einer umgreifenden allegorischen Hermeneutik, für die 
nachfolgenden Autoren die Schwierigkeit ergeben, wie mystische Erfahrung 
auf die Bibel zu beziehen sei. Beispielhaft stellt der Autor die Genesis- 
Auslegung des Pariser Dominikaner-Magisters Nicolas Gorran vor (43-48). 
Es wird einleuchtend gezeigt, daß dieser ein wesentlich anderes Verständnis 
von Literalsinn des Alten Testaments praktiziert als Hugo und Richard von 
Sankt Viktor. Während die beiden Viktoriner den Unterschied zwischen 
literaler und spiritueller Auslegung einer Passage deutlich akzentuieren, läßt 
Nicolaus die mystische Bedeutung einer Stelle auf ihrem literalen Sinn 
aufbauen, da er theologisch nicht mehr eindeutig zwischen littera und 
allegoria zu unterscheiden vermag. Hätte der Autor auch die Kommentare des 
Andreas von Sankt Viktor in seine Überlegungen einbezogen, hätte er die 
historische Grundlage des Nicolaus Gorran wahrnehmen können. Im zweiten 
Teil des Kapitels zeichnet der Autor auf dem Weg detaillierter Textunter- 
suchungen die Entwicklung der exegetisch-theologischen Literatur im 14. 
Jahrhundert nach. Anhand von Autoren wie Petrus Aureoli OFM, Robert 
Holcot OP, Jacques Fournier OCist, Johannes Baconthorpe OCarm, Johannes 
Klenkok OESA, Nicolaus Eimeric OP, Johann Miintzinger kann er zeigen, wie 
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es schrittweise von der Vermischung von Bibelauslegung mit doktrinalen 
Inhalten zur Dominanz theologischer Argumentationsstrukturen tiber die 
exegetischen Erfordernisse kommt. 

Das Kapitel über den Einfluß der Rhetorik auf die spätmittelalterliche 
Exegese (“Rhetoric”, 72-111) handelt von ihrer Sklerose, die sich, folgt man 
dem Autor, in einem erstarrenden Verhältnis zwischen exegetischer Theorie 
und der entsprechenden Praxis zeigt. Obgleich Hugo von Sankt Viktors 
Didascalicon für die magistri weiterhin eine autoritative Referenz bleibt, 
verdinglicht sich unter der Hand die faktische Wahrnehmung der 
Glaubenstradition der Kirche, damit natürlich auch der Kirche selbst, im 14. 
Jahrhundert. Diese Verlagerung gründet darauf, daß die viktorinische natural- 
geschichtliche Hermeneutik zurücktritt zugunsten einer verbal-doktrinalen 
Zeichenlehre, die zwar die biblische imago Dei-Metaphorik aufgreift, 
allerdings ihre biblische Anthropozentrik aufs Ganze gesehen verliert. Insofern 
entsteht nahezu zwangsläufig die figurative Bibelauslegung, z.B. eines 
Hermann von Schildesche, die den Literalsinn der Schrift beider Testamente 
ins Werk setzt. Heinrich von Langenstein und Wendelin Steinbach dienen 
sodann als Beispiele, um die neue biblische Rhetorik des 15. und 16. 
Jahrhunderts zu belegen. Sie ähnelt begrifflich den augustinisch-viktorinischen 
Konzepten, sie nimmt tatsächlich jedoch den biblischen Text und seine 
spezifische Sprache nur noch als figurae wahr, die allein auszulegen sind. 

Wie funktioniert demnach die göttliche Sprache? Welche Verstehens- 
strukturen bietet sie uns an? Diese Fragen sind Thema des vierten Kapitels 
(“Divine Speech”, 112-183). Die Grundlage des Zugangs spätmittelalterlicher 
Autoren zur Heiligen Schrift stellte Hieronymus’ Brief 53 an Paulinus dar, der 
in vielen mittelalterlichen Bibelhandschriften dem eigentlichen Bibeltext 
vorangestellt wurde. Dieser Brief fungierte, mit entsprechender Autorität 
ausgestattet, als generelle, pragmatische Einführung in das Verständnis 
biblischer Texte. Ocker zeigt mittels minutiöser Argumentation, daß im späten 
Mittelalter zwei theologische Fragen, nach dem Autor der Heiligen Schrift und 
nach ihrem Literalsinn, sowohl in der Auslegungspraxis als auch in der 
theologischen Diskussion in den Vordergrund traten. Die sich entfaltende 
Inspirationslehre unterstützte dabei die anthropologische Seite der 
Problematik. Der Wiener Theologe Heinrich von Langenstein hat infolge- 
dessen in seinen exegetischen Werken Theorie und Praxis argumentativer 
Analyse der biblischen Sprache und derjenigen der Exegeten vorangetrieben. 
Schließlich bevorzugte Langenstein die persönliche Erfahrung von Erkenntnis 
seitens des Exegeten, was im Ansatz der Grundlegung einer mystischen 
Theologie gleichkommt, gegenüber einer objektiveren, die biblische 
Offenbarung hervorhebenden Interpretation. Der Prüfstein für alle 
hermeneutischen Versuche mittelalterlicher Exegeten ist nach Ocker das 
Verständnis der Geschichte, sowohl der biblischen als auch der 
Weltgeschichte. Zurecht weist er die durch die neueren Forschungen zu den 
Viktorinern, besonders zu Andreas von Sankt Viktor, wenigstens relativierten, 
wenn nicht sogar überholten Auffassungen Beryl Smalleys zurück. Vor dem 
Hintergrund dieser Neubewertung stellt sich um so mehr die Frage nach der 
Exegese des Nicholaus von Lyra. Ist er der Höhepunkt der mittelalterlichen 
Rezeption jüdischer Exegese seitens der Christen? Ocker zeigt, daß Lyra von 
christlichen Schriftauslegern in Spanien, aber auch in Frankreich und 
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Deutschland stark relativiert worden ist, was seine Quellenauswahl anbelangt. 
Generell jedoch konnte sich der Trend zur Literalexegese verstärken. 

Der Band endet mit der Frage, ob die Einstellung spätmittelalterlicher 
Exegeten zum Bibeltext sich unterscheidet von jener der Reformatoren 
(“Reformation”, 184-213). Um es kurzerhand zu sagen: Der Autor vertritt die 
These, daß Luther und die ersten protestantischen Theologen keineswegs eine 
andere Haltung zur Bibel und zu deren Auslegung vertreten haben, als die 
spätmittelalterlichen Autoren generell. Auf drei thematischen Feldern 
(Dialektik, Rhetorik, “Divine Speech”) will er dies belegen, indem er sich im 
wesentlichen auf die einschlägige Bibliographie stützt. Ocker gelangt zu dem 
Schluß, der wesentliche Unterschied zwischen den spätmittelalterlichen 
Exegeten und den Reformatoren bestehe in der Anwendung der Rhetorik bei 
der Analyse des Schrifttextes. 

Der Autor nutzt die Gelegenheit der Zusammenfassung (“Conclusion”, 
214-219), um seine These auf den Punkt zu bringen: Angebahnt durch die 
Entwicklung von viktorinischer Schul-Exegese des 12. zu universitärer 
Schriftauslegung in der theologischen Fakultät im 13. Jahrhundert, nahmen 
die buchhafte Präsentation des Schrifttextes, nämlich im Kontext anderer 
theologischer Literatur der Zeit (den Sentenzen des Petrus Lombardus, der 
Historia scholastica des Petrus Comestor, der Glossa ordinaria, dem 
Kirchenrecht usw.), und seine Betrachtung im weiteren Verlauf des 
Mittelalters eine literaturwissenschaftliche Wende. Rhetorik und Dialektik 
waren die Felder, auf denen sich spätmittelalterliche und reformatorische 
Autoren unterscheiden, weil sie gemeinsam eine Literalauslegung des 
biblischen Textes durchführten. Dabei fungierte für die Reformatoren der 
Literalsinn als die Ebene, auf der Glaube und Mystik beruhten. Während sich 
die universitäre Theologie des 15. Jahrhunderts mit der Trennung von Exegese 
und Theologie abfand, haben die Reformatoren ihr Verständnis des biblischen 
Wortes theologisch aufgeladen, um die unselige Trennung zu überwinden. 
Dem 15. und 16. Jahrhundert ermangelte es Ocker zufolge gemeinsam am 
geschichtlichen Verständnis von Gottes Wort. Luthers reformatorische 
Erkenntnis hat demnach als viel weniger hermeneutisch zu gelten, als bislang 
angenommen; denn er verwarf den vierfachen Schriftsinn in seiner 
exegetischen Praxis bloß, um gleichzeitig einem spirituellen Verständnis des 
Literalsinns zu huldigen. Ocker nennt als historischen Grund für den Zustand 
der Exegese im untersuchten Zeitraum die Weichenstellung im Werk des hl. 
Thomas. Demgegenüber mag zu bedenken gegeben werden, daß schon ab dem 
12. Jahrhundert, nämlich in der Exegese des Andreas von Sankt Viktor, 
geschichtlich erstmals ein Modell des Verhältnisses zwischen den artes, 
namentlich der Dialektik und der Rhetorik, und der Theologie entwickelt 
wurde, das als Vorläufer der von Ocker skizzierten Entwicklung gelten kann. 

Bedauerlicherweise verzeichnet die Bibliographie am Ende des Bandes 
bei weitem nicht alle verwendeten Quellen und Literatur. Ebenso erschwert 
das fehlende Handschriftenregister eine Erschließung des reichen Quellen- 
materials. Dem Band ist zu wünschen, er möge in der interkonfessionellen 
Diskussion um die strittigen theologischen Differenzen die Beachtung finden, 
die ihm aufgrund seiner fundierten Sichtweise zukommt. 


Offenbacher Landstraße 224 Rainer BERNDT 
D-60599 Frankfurt am Main 
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The Gospel and the Wisdom of the Barbarians 
The Corinthians’ Question Behind Their Questions (') 


Reading Paul's letters I recognized that the apostle sometimes employs in 
a rhetorically rather clever way what we would call “ethnic clichés". — 
What are ethnic cliché? They are thumbnail descriptions of habits or 
character traces of certain ethnic groups, which look peculiar to others. 
While often being funny or even unfair, these clichés usually contain a 
kernel of truth. How much truth can be stored in a cliché became clear to 
me when I pursued the matter, and on this we shall now focus our 
attention. | 


1. What is in a cliché? 


The church at Corinth which Paul had founded did not leave us with any 
material remains, except Paul's Corinthian letters. Yet, I must qualify this 
statement in view of the paradoxical situation that there is another not 
unimportant piece of evidence, the church of Corinth still in existence today. 
The historian of early Christianity, however, will be fully satisfied with 
Paul's letters because these letters contain such a wealth of information that 
it has not been exhausted even after centuries of critical study. 

When Paul first came to Corinth to establish the church there, he 
found the situation in Corinth to be different from previous experiences. 
As present scholars have concluded, there must already have been various 
groups or house churches of followers of Jesus of Nazareth in that city. 
These groups seem to have had different roots and theological outlooks. 
Some associated themselves with Peter, others with Apollos from 
Alexandria, and perhaps others with Aquila and Priscilla, missionaries 
travelling between Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus. After much painful 
struggling Paul’s final achievement was to unite these groups in one 
church (£kkAnota) that recognized his apostolic authority. His letters, 


() This article represents the lecture given at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome 
on March 26, 2004, in connection with the “Joseph Gregory McCarthy Professorship” held 
by the author. Only some footnotes have been added where citations required them. The 
Presocratics are cited according to the editions by H. DIELS — W. KRANZ, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker (Berlin 1952); G.S. KIRK — J. E. RAVEN, The Presocratic Philosophers 
(Cambridge 1957); M. MARCOVICH, Heraclitus. Greek Text with a Short Commentary 
(Sankt Augustin 22001). 
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however, testify to continuing tensions between the groups which differed 
especially in their relationship with the apostle. As witnessed by the letters 
these tensions did not only cause stress but also lively debates. Indeed, 
these debates make the letters fascinating reading even for us today. 

In particular, we see Paul engaged with a group of people called 
nvevuatkot. Today we would call them “intellectuals”, but I admit that 
justifying this interpretation would require another paper by itself. 
Apparently, these people challenged Paul by raising questions that 
required substantial answers. Paul was just as much attracted by these 
intellectuals as they were attracted by him, so that he did not hesitate to 
include himself in their group (?). The Corinthian letters reflect ongoing 
. discussions, orally when he was present in Corinth, in writing when he 
was absent. Regrettably, we do not possess the letters the Corinthians sent 
to their apostle, so that we must reconstruct their questions and parts of the 
debates from Paul’s answers. Obviously, the exchange was not of the kind 
that his highly learned answers simply stuffed the mouths of stupid 
questioners, but their questions must have been as high-powered as Paul’s 
replies. This becomes clear when one interprets the exchanges in the 
context of Greek intellectual thought. 

Who was Paul when he arrived in Corinth, given the perspective of 
Greek Corinthians? He was a controversial missionary of a movement 
devoted to Jesus of Nazareth, that famous or infamous Jew in Palestine 
who had been crucified because of his activities and teachings. Paul had 
been converted from a persecutor of the movement by a vision of Jesus. 
In this vision he was instructed by Jesus to preach the gospel message 
among the non-Jews (the Gentiles). From the Greek vantage point, Paul 
was one of the organizers of “new religions” emerging in the East and 
spreading to the West. The churches Paul founded in the West (Asia Minor 
and Greece) included mostly Gentiles, but also persons of Jewish origin. 

Paul himself had a mixed cultural identity. He was born a Jew from 
the Diaspora city of Tarsus, spoke Greek, followed a Greek life style, 
and he was also a Roman citizen. This combination played well in a 
cosmopolitan city like Corinth. After Julius Caesar had rebuilt and 
repopulated it a hundred years earlier (44 B.C.) as Colonia Laus Julia 
Corinthiensis, Corinth was not a typical Greek city. Many of the settlers 
came from Italy, in addition to immigrants from all over the Roman 
Empire. Subsequently, the city had become blessed, to infer from Paul’s 
words (1 Cor 1,5; 2 Cor 8,9; 9,11) with great wealth materially and 
intellectually. Clearly, the Corinthians wanted culturally to be Greek, 
whatever their origin may have been. On the other hand, as other Greeks 


(*) For the term, see 1 Cor 2,13-15; 3,1; 14,37; Gal 6,1. 
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as well, they were fascinated by what went under the name of “wisdom 
of the barbarians’. While Greek snobbery viewed the “barbarians” 
(BapBapor) as low-class and foreign in culture, these were believed to 
possess “wisdom” that was natural, uncorrupted, and practical, a force 
that could serve as a good antidote against urban decadence and 
sophistry. While Corinth had quite a reputation of moral decadence, it is 
to be expected that a number of Corinthians were appalled by precisely 
such decadence. These people will have looked with anticipation at what 
they would perceive as “wisdom of the barbarians”. For them Paul’s 
teaching represented a serious possibility, and he who lived in different 
cultural worlds could interpret foreign wisdom to those who wanted to 
explore it. 

How could Paul hope to satisfy the expectations of the Corinthians? 
In a bold move he addresses these expectations by an ethnic cliché: 

“Jews demand signs and Greeks seek wisdom 


\ 


("Iovóoiot onueia aitodorv koi “EAAnves codiav Cntototv). 


These are ethnic clichés in comparison. The Jews have a prophetic 
culture, so that their worldview is based on prediction and fulfilment, that 
is, On signs and miracles. In contrast, the Greek culture is characterized by 
tireless inquisitiveness and, specifically, by intellectual search for 
wisdom. While these traits include virtually everything from technical 
know-how to artistic invention, they focused as well on manifestations 
of reason like science and philosophy. Being Greek, the Corinthian 
Christians were and should be oriented toward the search for wisdom. If 
also as Christians they were looking for “wisdom” (cogía), Paul categor- 
ically affirms this desire. 

This is why labelling the Corinthian rvevuatixot as “spiritualists”, 
“charismatics”, “ecstatic eccentrics”, or even “gnostics”, leads to a 
misunderstanding on the part of modern interpreters who apply to them 
categories such as social and religious "deviants", “heretics”, or 
"irrational obscurantists”. 

Considering the term used in the texts, mvevuatikóc, however, 
suggests in my view at least a rather different background indicated by its 
Latin equivalent of intellegens. From this term is ultimately derived the 
modern term “intellectual”, a social category known since 19th century 
France, when it also acquired the additional attribute of “leftist”. While we 
have to leave aside these interesting modern developments, the term 
nvevuarıkot first designated adherents of Stoic philosophy, for whom 
nvedua (“breath”, “spirit”, “wind”, “air”) constituted the all-pervasive 
cosmic power. A famous school of physicians founded in the second 
century B.C. by Athenaeus of Attaleia, a follower of the philosopher 
Posidonius, called themselves rnvevuarıkot, the reason being that their 
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medical theory and practice was based on the concept of spirit (air, wind, 
mind) as root-causes of illness and health. 

Conceivably, the Corinthians claiming the name rvevuomikol were 
first inspired by Stoic ideas, which could also account for their interest in 
religious “inspiration” in various applications. Perhaps, a similar situation 
is manifest in Acts 17,22-34, when after his speech on the Areopagus Paul 
finds a hearing among Stoics, some of whom became the first Christians 
in Athens. 

Therefore, far from rejecting the mvevuatikot in Corinth Paul 
acknowledges the genuineness of their questions, so much so that his 
entire correspondence with the Corinthians expresses his underlying 
concern that he must convince these Christian intellectuals, if he can hope 
to build his authority among this church permanently. 

However, there is more involved on his part than merely rhetorical 
accommodation. The cliché defining Greekness as “seeking wisdom” 
goes back to the very beginning of Greek intellectual culture. As can be 
seen from Herodotus (4.77) the cliché was confirmed by barbarians 
themselves and happily endorsed by Herodotus. Anacharsis, a famous 
barbarian sage, was sent to Greece by his Scythian king to explore what 
these Greeks were up to. He gave his report upon his return, saying in 
brief: All Greeks are incessantly pursuing all kinds of knowledge (codin), 
adding ironically that only the Lacedaemonians allow for a reasonable 
give-and-take in discussion. 


2. The origins of the cliché 


Understanding the cliché of the wisdom-seeking Greeks should 
examine its origins at the beginning of the philosophical traditions. This 
examination will also show us, how the gospel message, abbreviated as 
“Christ crucified” (Xpiotoc Éctavpouévos, 1 Cor 1,23) and “the word of 
the cross” (0 Aoyos tod otavpod, 1 Cor 1,17-18), would be heard in the 
cultural and religious milieu at Corinth. In short, the response would not 
be as hopelessly negative as one may think coming to it with a modern 
mindset. 

Paul explains (1 Cor 1,17; 2,1-5) that as a proclaimed message the 
gospel must be distinguished from a merely rhetorical act of persuasion 
(cogía Aóyov). Certainly, to those who think only in terms of persuasive 
rhetoric, the gospel message looks like sheer “foolishness” (uwpia, 1,18- 
23; 2,14; 3,19). Itis for good purpose that Paul problematizes the concepts 
of “wisdom” and “foolishness” by saying that for “the lost ones” the 
gospel is foolishness, while for “the saved ones” it is the opposite, the 
“power of God" (Sv0vaptc 07209). To prove the point, he quotes a passage 
from the prophet Isaiah (19,14 LXX): “I will destroy the wisdom of the 
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wise, and the intelligence of the intelligent I will confound” (°). Indeed, he 
asks, “Where is the one who is wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the 
debater of this world?” (1,20), suggesting they are nowhere to be found. 
Although Paul refers to Biblical wisdom, he could just as well have 
cited passages from Greek wisdom itself. Since the Presocratic 
philosophers of the 6th/Sth century B.C., critically questioning the process 
of seeking wisdom has been of central concern. The fragments of 
Xenophanes (6th c. B.C.) point to debates among thinkers in Southern 
Italy concerning the obtaining of reliable knowledge. The ultimate test 
case is knowing the truth about the deity. Faced with the options, 
Xenophanes rejects believing the poets, foremost Homer and Hesiod, as 
well as total skepticism. What humans can know is no more and no less 
than “opinion” (S0xoc): 
No man knows, or will ever know, the truth about the gods and about 
everything I speak of: for even if one chanced to say the complete 


truth, yet oneself knows it not; but seeming is wrought over all things 
[or “fancy is wrought in the case of all men"] ($). 


Only the deity possesses full knowledge of the truth, while humans 
are inescapably trapped by deception, in particular self-deception. 
However, while persistent and rational analysis can establish probabilities, 
even if one would hit upon the truth one can never be sure whether it is 
truth or deception. Rejecting conventional optimism as well as total 
despair, Xenophanes declares: 


Yet the gods have not revealed all things to men from the beginning; 
but by seeking men find out better in time (°). 


The ardent wisdom seeker will, therefore, continuously refine 
probabilities, keeping in mind the possibilities of error and deception, and 
thus sort out the more from the less probable. 

Xenophanes’ student Parmenides went further by demanding that 
empirical research needs to be done under divine guidance. In his famous 
allegorical poem, of which substantial parts are extant, Parmenides 
describes his imaginary ascension to the supreme goddess (no name 
given). She tells him that there are “only two conceivable ways of 
enquiry”, one of persuasion with truth, and the other of deception (°). One 
must choose between these options, and the one who opts to take the way 
to the truth must proceed by applying critical reasoning (voeiv, vonua, 
voog). To be sure, there realy is no choice at all, because the alternative to 


C) My translation. 

(*) D.-K. 21 B 34 (I, 137,1-5); cited according to KIRK — RAVEN, #189 (p. 179). 

C) D.-K. 21 B 18 (I, 133,13-14); cited by KIRK — RAVEN, #191 (p. 179). 

($) D.-K. 28 B 2 (I, 231,8-12), cited according to KIRK — RAVEN, #344, fragment 2, 
lines 3-6. 
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critical reasoning is nothing but baseless illusion. Therefore, we can see 
that Paul’s juxtaposition of the two “wisdoms”, “the wisdom of God” and 
the “wisdom of this world” that is no wisdom at all, has long been part of 
Greek thought and must have been familiar to educated Greeks. 

Most intriguing are the pronouncements of Heraclitus of Ephesus 
whose book entitled Aóyoc (“Word”) was written in 480 B.C. and 
deposited in the temple of Artemis in Ephesus. Famous for his cryptic 
statements, Heraclitus’ work may have been influenced by mystery-cult 
language; at least this has been suggested by recent studies. The prologue 
of this work was preserved by Sextus Empiricus and begins with these 
words: 


Of this Truth [Aoyoc], real as it is, men prove always to be 
uncomprehending, both before they have heard it and when once they 
have heard it; For, although all things come to pass in accordance with 
this Truth, men behave as if ignorant (or unexperienced) each time 
they undertake (or experience) either speech or deeds, whereas I, for 
my part, explain such words and things taking apart each of them 
according to its real constitution and then showing how it is; As for the 
rest of men, they remain unaware of what they do after they wake up 
just as they forget what they do while asleep (?). 


In this and other passages Heraclitus uses the term Aöyog in three 
ways: as the title of his book, as its content, and as a divine power 
pervading the cosmos. He sees himself as the revealer of the Logos, much 
like an ancient hierophant proclaiming a “sacred account” (iepoc 10yoc). 
The hearers consist of two or three groups: the uncomprehending 
(aévvetor) and “sleeping”; those who hear the message for the first time; 
those who hear it a second time guided by the Logos and are now learning 
its wisdom; and those who are enabled by the Logos to think and speak 
with reason (¿vv vow Aéyetv) (3). As for the outsiders, they drift along like 
sleep-walkers who are “though present they are absent" (?). 

According to Heraclitus, everybody can in principle become a “sage” 
(coġóc), but the truth does not lie on the surface of things, and one must 
be enabled by the Logos to see what is below the surface. Without the 
Logos, those who seek the truth are like gold-diggers: they dig much dirt 
and find a little (°). 

Also for Heraclitus the only truly wise being is the supreme deity, and 
wisdom is declared to be one: 


The true human wisdom consists of one thing only, namely in trying 
to grasp One being, the only truly wise, which governs (directs) all this 


(?) Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 7.132; cited according to MARCOVICH, #1 (2-11). 
(#) MARCOVICH, #23 (88-97). 

(°) MARCOVICH, #2 (12-13). 

(°) MARCOVICH, #10 (37-38). 
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world order.’ I.e. God is absolute Wisdom: there is no other aim or 
sense for the philosophical effort of man but to grasp some part of that 
God-Wisdom (!!). 


Marcovich assumes influence by Pythagoras on Heraclitus at this 
point: 
God is the only truly wise being or 60066; man’s highest mission and 


scope is to be a 16-6000, i.e. a searcher for God as absolute 
Wisdom (°). 


Surprisingly, Paul shows some similarity with Heraclitus, although of 
course he uses his own concepts. Also for Paul, the Christian gospel meets 
with two or three kinds of recipients: There are the “lost ones” for whom 
the message is foolishness; there are the “saved ones” for whom the 
gospel is the power of God; and there are those who explore the wisdom 
of the gospel, and become “mature” (téAeto1) Christian thinkers (1 Cor 
2,6; 14,20). The gift of the spirit (nveðua) generates “faith” miortic, 
TLOTEVELV) and carries with it the power of understanding, "Christ's 
intelligence” (voög Xpiotov, 1 Cor 2,16; Rom 11,34). Not accidentally, 
Paul calls the gospel the Aöyog too otavpov (1 Cor 1,18), a formula 
implying not only the verbal message of the cross, but also the Logos writ 
large, the divine power that restores the mind to its full capacity (Rom 
12,1-2). 

If there are such similarities between Heraclitus and Paul, this does 
not mean that Paul has actually read Heraclitus’ work. Instead, Heraclitus’ 
thinking and language was transmitted through the philosophical schools 
of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, so that by the time of Paul it was part and 
parcel of the intellectual tradition. Paul was not the only Christian who 
appropriated the concept of the Logos. The Gospel of John (John 1,1.14); 
1 John (1,1); Hebrews (4,12; 13,7); and the Book of Revelation (19,13) 
did, too, not to mention other early Christian authors. 

As a result, “seeking wisdom” constituted a common goal for the 
Greek intellectual culture, by the first c. A.D. shared by the Romans as 
well as by Hellenistic Judaism. Also Paul’s gospel of Jesus Christ is 
associated with the great power of divine wisdom that penetrates and 
governs the universe. If the Corinthians are in search of this wisdom, Paul 
is wholeheartedly encouraging it. Thus, he approves of the old cliché 
understood in a new way, and he will pursue it throughout his teaching. 
His aim is to demonstrate that a mature Christian can be a mature Greek 
as well, and indeed a mature “intellectual” (rvevuatikós). 


(1) MARCOVICH, 452, interpreting fragment #85 (447-453). 
(2) MARCOVICH, 452-453. 
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3. Why does Paul not use the term “philosophy” ? 


If the apostle associates his teaching with Hellenistic philosophy, why 
does he not simply call it by this term? Pursuing this question would 
ideally take a long excursus, more than our time allows, about the history 
and meaning of the concept of “philosophy”. Since the terminology was 
used first by the followers of Pythagoras in the 5th century B.C., it had 
become in the Hellenistic world a common label for all kinds of thought, 
and there are indeed parallels with Paul’s thinking. Pythagoras’ central 
idea was that the search for wisdom must be pursued not only by 
individuals but by a group of “friends of wisdom” (@\Adcod01) who are 
committed to a carefully laid-out “way of life”. This way of life is the 
subject of the late Hellenistic Lives of Pythagoras (Diogenes Laertius, 
Porphyry, Iamblichus). These Lives present Pythagoras as “the founder 
and father of the divine philosophy” (*), to be imitated by his followers. 
When Plato founded the Academy in Athens after he returned from Sicily 
in 387 B.C., he was greatly influenced by the earlier Pythagoreans he had 
met along the way. In spite of these influences, however, the Academy 
was characteristically different from a Pythagorean community. Aristotle, 
who studied with Plato for over 20 years, also studied the Pythagoreans 
closely and wrote a book about them (unfortunately lost), but his own 
school, the Peripatetics, was different from the Pythagoreans as well. 
Under these leading thinkers philosophy became less a prescribed way of 
life but primarily preoccupied with intellectual and scientific research. 
Thus, Aristotle defines philosophy as science in the opening paragraph of 
his Metaphysics (1.1, 980a.22-28): 

All men naturally desire knowledge. An indication of this is our 
esteem for the senses; for apart from their use we esteem them for their 
own sake, and most of all the sense of sight. Not only with a view to 
action, but even when no action is contemplated, we prefer sight, 
generally speaking, to all other senses. The reason of this is that of all 
the senses sight best helps us to know things, and reveals their many 
distinctions... What is called wisdom is concerned with the primary 
causes and principles... Wisdom is knowledge of certain principles and 
causes... It is through wonder that men now begin or originally began 
to philosophize; wondering in the first place at obvious perplexities, 
and then by gradual progression raising questions about the greater 
matters too...(**), 


(3) IAMBLICHUS, De vita Pythagorica 2. 

(**) ARISTOTLE, Met. I.1., pp. 980a.22-28, 981b.28-982a.3, 982b.11-14. The edition is 
by W. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford 1958); the translation is by H. TREDENNICK, 
Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book I-IX (Cambridge, MA — London 1933) 2-13. 
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Differently, Cicero defines philosophy as “... instruction in all the arts 
which have a bearing upon the right conduct of life is bound up with the 
study of wisdom which goes by the name of philosophy...” (°). 

These definitions of philosophy shaped the major schools by 
empirical science as well as education about which approach to life would 
lead to “happiness” (evdoi1povia). Basically, this is what Paul encountered 
in his environment as philosophy. It also explains sufficiently why he does 
not present his thought as a form of philosophy in competition with other 
philosophical schools. The Christian gospel is fundamentally different 
from the scientific study of primary principles and causes, and it does not 
promise a life of happiness. Simultaneously, proclaiming the gospel is 
fundamentally different from rhetorical persuasion, disinterested in truth. 

Therefore, the author of Colossians who was a student of Paul, rightly 
interprets his master when in Col 2,8 he opposes attempts to pass off the 
gospel as “philosophy”. Whether Paul would agree or disagree with the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles who has his Paul present a lecture to the 
philosophers in Athens (Acts 17,16-34) is difficult to say. The lecture 
itself is called neither “gospel” nor “philosophy”; it is the philosophers 
who use the term evayyeAiCeoOa (v.18) for the message, but Paul's 
lecture makes two converts to Christianity (Dionysius the Areopagite and 
the woman Damaris, v.34). The author of Acts seems to share Paul’s 
aversion to the term “philosophy” as a full description of the Christian 
gospel. Thus, his lecture seems to be protreptic, rather than a sermon with 
the gospel in the center. 


4. If not philosophy, then what? 


Nonetheless, although Paul abstains from calling the gospel message 
“philosophy”, he comes close to it. He distinguishes between proclaiming 
the gospel (Aóyoc) and rhetorical persuasion (neıdor Godias Aoyoı, 2,4), 
analogous to Socrates and Plato. He speaks of the gospel as a way of life 
(68065) that must be travelled (repirateiv). Guidance and sustenance for 
life's journey is provided by the holy spirit or spirit of Christ (nveðua, 
vovc). The individual Christian is incorporated in the community of the 
church as the “body of Christ”. The Christian understands the life of faith 
to include both practical and theoretical issues, and he is endowed by 
“prudence” and “intelligence” through the vodc Xpiotov and the 
“illumination of the heart” (dwrıouög THs yvooeax, 2 Cor 4,6). The aim of 
it all is eschatological "salvation". 


(5) CICERO, Tusc. Disp. 1.1: ratio et disciplina studio sapientiae, quae philosophia 
dicitur. Cited according to the edition and translation by J. E. KING, Cicero XVIII 
(Cambridge, MA - London 1971) 2-3. 
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When Paul abstains from calling his theology “philosophy” while not 
explicitly ruling it out, he seems to imply that the search for wisdom must 
go on alongside of philosophy. In fact, wisdom cannot simply be reduced 
to philosophy, but rather remains a constant challenge for philosophy. 
Serious philosophy will always ask the self-critical question concerning 
its own wisdom. Failing to raise that question turns philosophy into 
pseudo-philosophy. However, by not clearly articulating his position at 
this point, Paul in fact sets up post-Pauline developments to go in two 
directions, either taking the step of defining Christian theology as 
philosophy, or continuing the search for wisdom in competition with 
philosophy. In either case, he implicitly affirms the old cliché about 
Greeks as wisdom-seekers as an essential Christian goal. 


5. The question behind the questions 


In retrospect we can now envision the final question: In what sense 
can the “gospel of Jesus Christ” and the “word of the cross” be conceived 
of as the search for wisdom? How do we get from the “Christ crucified” 
to the “wisdom of God”? How can the ox&vóoAov be resolved in an 
intellectually credible way? How can an answer go beyond the “credo 
quia absurdum”? 

This question lurks behind all the problems Paul is dealing with in the 
Corinthian letters and elsewhere. We can infer from the difficult 
deliberations in chapters 1-3 of 1 Corinthians that these chapters are 
intended to anticipate the theoretical question behind the problems treated 
in chapters 4-15. The issues involved must have caused intense 
discussions at least among the Corinthian intellectuals, such as the 
ultimate origins of wisdom, the original language of the gospel, and the 
quest for self-knowledge. 

There is no time for dealing adequately with these issues in this 
lecture. Let me, therefore, conclude by restating the Corinthians’ major 
question in their search for wisdom: How can we derive genuine 
“wisdom” from the “word of the cross”? This remains also the primary 
question for contemporary theology. 


University of Chicago Hans Dieter BETZ 
1025 East 58" Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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